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PREFACE 


DURING  recent  years  not  a  few  friends,  in  whose  judgment  I 
have  every  confidence,  have  urged  me  to  tell  the  story  of  my 
life.  They  have  represented  to  me  what  I  suppose  may  be  true, 
that  the  public  has  some  interest  in  my  career,  that  certain 
phases  of  it  ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  fall  into  oblivion,  and  that  in  the 
interest  of  others,  who  may  be  forced  into  the  same  attitude  towards  con¬ 
stituted  authority  that  I  have  been  compelled  to  occupy  during  the  larger 
part  of  my  active  life,  I  should  put  on  record  my  experiences  in  the  contest 
forced  upon  me  by  the  medical  Faculty.  Now  I  have  never  flattered  myself 
with  the  thought  that  the  principle  for  which  I  have  contended  has  been  once 
and  for  all  time  vindicated.  I  am  fairly  sure  that  any  subsequent  innovator 
or  independent  investigator  within  the  professionally  sacrosanct  circle  or 
without  it  will  have  pretty  much  the  same  experiences  as  made  my  life 
very  often  a  positive  burden  to  me.  Human  nature,  even  in  highly 
scientific  society,  does  not  change  very  much  from  age  to  age,  and  the  man 
who  ventures  to  leave  the  beaten  track  or  to  undertake  investigations  in 
the  hinterland  of  surgery  or  of  any  other  science,  will  find  that  conservative 
minds  and  vested  interests  will  view  him  with  disfavour,  oppose  him, 
malign  him  and,  if  possible,  break  him.  I  was  not  the  first  and  I  am  fully 
aware  that  I  shall  not  be  the  last  victim  of  orthodoxy  in  circles  scientific, 
theological  or  artistic.  If  the  story  of  my  life  helps  in  days  ahead  some  mind 
kindred  to  my  own  I  shall  be  amply  repaid  for  the  labour  which  acceptance 
of  my  friends’  wishes  involves.  I  am  under  no  misapprehension  as  to  the 
centre  of  interest  in  the  story  I  am  invited  to  tell.  It  is  in  my  work,  rather 
than  in  the  man  who  performed  it,  in  the  contest  waged  with  the  Faculty 
rather  than  in  the  person  who  fought  for  a  larger  freedom  in  scientific 
investigation  and  experiment.  Rightly  so.  Apart  from  my  professional 
labours  my  life  would  have  presented  few  points  of  interest  to  any 
outside  a  very  small  circle  of  friends  and  relations. 

There  have  been  no  outstandingly  exciting  events  in  the  quiet 
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procession  of  the  years,  no  purple  patches — at  least  until  very  recently,  when 
I  became  active  outside  the  narrow  area  within  which  I  had  hitherto  been 
confined.  I  do  not  quarrel  with  the  fact  that  interest  must  necessarily 
centre  in  my  work  rather  than  in  me.  My  work  has  been  my  life — perhaps 
to  a  larger  degree  than  in  the  case  of  the  majority  of  the  men  of  whom  it 
is  true  to  say  that  their  work  has  been  their  life.  I  have  indeed  had  very 
few  interests  outside  my  work.  No  one  could  fairly  accuse  me  of  having 
ultra-developed  social  instincts.  “  Functions  ”  I  have  avoided.  I  have 
golfed  a  little.  I  have  played  billiards,  tennis  and  cricket  indifferently — 
but  no  sport  or  recreation  has  ever  obsessed  me.  Politics  have  always  left 
me  cold — that  is,  party  politics,  though  social  questions  profoundly 
interest  me,  especially  questions  affecting  public  health.  But  I  have  never 
taken  an  active  part  in  political  or  administrative  work,  having,  it  must  be 
confessed,  no  aptitude  for  either.  I  am  not  indifferent  to  the  problems 
which  perplex  the  social  reformer,  nor  do  I  think  I  can  accuse  myself  of 
having  been  so  self-centred  that  I  have  become  selfish.  The  truth  is  that 
all  through  my  active  life  I  have  been  so  full  of  work  that  the  very  magni¬ 
tude  of  each  successive  day’s  task  has  absorbed  all  my  thought  and  all  my 
strength.  Not  seldom,  especially  during  the  period  of  the  Great  War, 
and  the  post-war  years,  the  end  of  the  day  found  me  too  exhausted  to 
contemplate  any  outside  activity  or  even  recreation.  There  are  but  twelve 
hours  in  the  day  in  which  a  man  ought  to  work,  and  all  my  life  I  have  found 
my  day  too  short  for  the  duties  awaiting  me.  Indeed,  it  has  only  been  by 
rigorous  concentration  that  I  have  been  able  to  accomplish  what  I  have. 
I  am  quite  prepared  to  admit  that,  personally,  I  have  lost  something  which 
would  have  added  charm  to  life.  But  I  saw  very  early  that  I  had  to  choose 
between  two  courses,  and  on  the  whole  do  not  regret  in  middle  age  the 
choice  I  made  in  my  youth. 

Hence,  I  shall  be  in  no  wise  disturbed  if,  when  this  autobiography 
appears,  critics  and  commentators  say,  with  their  customary  frankness, 
that  the  interest  of  the  book  lies  mainly  in  the  work,  and  not  in  the  worker. 
I  have  been,  ever  since  I  began  the  studies  which  have  put  me  where  I  am 
to-day,  far  more  interested  in  manipulative  surgery,  in  its  development  and 
scientific  growth  as  it  was  practised  by  me,  than  in  myself.  That  is 
true,  I  imagine,  of  any  man  who  has  accepted  a  task  which  he  found  to  be 
almost  beyond  his  wit  and  power  to  discharge. 

The  future  of  manipulative  surgery  I  shall  deal  with  at  greater  length 
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in  later  pages  of  this  book.  But  one  of  the  main  reasons  which  move  me  to 
assent  to  the  suggestions  of  friends  to  write  this  autobiography  is,  that  pub¬ 
lication  may  help  to  make  certain  what  is  now  only  a  possibility,  namely, 
that  the  methods,  besides  having  a  central  hospital  in  which  individuals 
needing  treatment  can  be  received,  may  secure  a  permanent  place  in  the 
curriculum  of  every  school  of  surgery,  not  only  in  these  islands,  but  in 
those  of  the  Empire  and  of  the  world.  It  is  in  the  hope  that  this 
literary  effort  of  mine  will  do  something  towards  realising  that  dream 
that  I  with  great  diffidence  and  a  full  sense  of  responsibility  reluctantly 
take  up  my  pen. 

Alassio,  Italy. 

October,  1927. 
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CHAPTER  I 

EARLIEST  MEMORIES — DEATH  OF  MY  PARENTS 

% 

TO  begin  at  the  beginning.  I  was  born  in  1869,  in  Southport, 
being  the  only  boy  of  a  family  of  four.  It  was  here  that  my 
parents  resided  at  the  time  of  my  birth.  My  father,  Thomas 
Wildman  Barker,  was  born  in  Kirkby  Lonsdale,  Westmorland, 
and  my  mother  in  the  same  lovely  county.  My  sisters  Annie,  Ada  and 
Edith  still  live  there — one  only  having  married.  My  mother  was  a  kins¬ 
woman  of  the  famous  Sir  Patrick  Preston  and  a  connection  of  the  first 
President  of  the  United  States  of  America,  General  Washington.  We 
have  in  our  possession  a  ring  which  belonged  to  a  member  of  that  illus¬ 
trious  family.  A  photograph  of  this  interesting  relic  faces  page  220.  My 
mother’s  parents  owned  a  considerable  part  of  the  land  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  of  the  quaint  old  village  of  Preston  Patrick,  and  it  is  in  the  church¬ 
yard  there,  where  members  of  the  Preston  family  are  buried,  that  my 
father  and  mother  now  rest.  Nearby  is  Preston  Old  Hall  where  my 
mother’s  ancestors  resided.  The  house  is  a  very  interesting  specimen  of 
early  Tudor  architecture,  and  it  was  once  my  hope  to  restore  the  ancient 
dwelling  and  make  it  my  home.  My  father  had  adopted  the  legal  pro¬ 
fession,  serving  his  articles  with  a  Mr.  Eastham,  a  prosperous  and  respected 
solicitor  with  a  large  practice  in  the  county,  in  the  same  office  as  the  late 
Sir  John  Holker.  He  and  Holker  were  lifelong  friends,  and  my  father 
cherished  the  greatest  admiration  for  the  brilliant  Q.C.  of  those  Victorian 
days.  I  think  it  was  a  matter  of  lifelong  regret  to  my  parent  that  he  him¬ 
self  had  not  gone  to  the  “  Bar  ”  instead  of  becoming  a  solicitor.  Looking 
back  I  realise  better  than  I  could  do  in  those  early  days,  how  very  able  a 
man  .my  father  was,  and  this  helps  me  to  believe  what  was  told  me  by 
friends  of  his  in  later  $£ars,  that,  had  he  practised  at  the  Bar,  he  would 
have  run  Holker  a  very  close  race  for  the  higher  legal  honours.  But  all 
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that,  of  course,  is  pure  conjecture.  What  is  certain  is  that  he  speedily 
deserted  Kirkby  Lonsdale,  where  he  had  begun  to  practise,  and  went  to 
Liverpool  and  Southport. 

There  has  been  some  correspondence  lately  in  the  Press  relating  to 
recollections  of  childhood’s  days.  Some  astounding  reminiscences  of 
such  episodes  were  related  which  strain  one’s  capacity  for  belief.  I  want 
to  recount  one  or  two  of  my  own  distinct  memories,  not  that  they  are 
remarkable,  but  more  to  establish  what  1  think  to  be  a  fact — that  from 
my  youngest  days  I  seem  to  have  been  precocious  in  some  respects,  in 
the  power  to  observe  and  reflect  upon  what  I  saw  or  heard.  Perhaps 
I  have  a  tendency  to  brood  over  the  past,  and  I  have  tried  to  recall  my 
earliest  thoughts.  The  remotest  of  these  that  I  can  summon  up  must  deal 
with  what  took  place  over  fifty-four  years  ago,  when  I  could  not  have  been 
more  than  three.  I  see  myself  sitting  in  a  high  chair  with  a  sort  of  plat¬ 
form  in  front  of  me  which  served  the  dual  purpose  of  a  table  and  a  protec¬ 
tion  against  falling  from  my  lofty  position.  I  recall  vividly  my  brilliantly 
hued  tartan  frock,  my  elastic-sided  shoes  with  broad  and  comfortable  toes, 
and  my  white  socks.  I  was  in  front  of  a  bay-window,  and  before  me  was  a 
big  book— it  seemed  almost  as  large  as  myself.  It  was  full  of  pictures,  and 
the  one  which  riveted  my  childish  attention  was  a  terrifying  representation 
of  a  huge  lion  and  lioness  with  two  or  three  cubs.  The  picture  was  so 
realistic,  and  the  appearance  of  the  maned  and  magnificent  male  animal 
was  so  menacing,  that  I  could  almost  hear  him  roar,  and  my  imagination 
ran  riot  to  such  an  extent  that  I  became  suddenly  seriously  alarmed,  and 
for  long  after  was  so  afraid  of  the  book  that  nothing  would  induce  me  to  go 
near  it.  My  nurse  shrewdly  realised  that  she  had  a  potent  weapon  at  hand 
to  cow  me  into  obedient  docility  when  I  did  not  behave  myself  or  needed 
correction. 

The  next  event  I  can  recall  is  being  in  a  large  nursery  littered  with  toys, 
the  chief  being  a  mighty  rocking-horse  in  the  centre  of  the  room.  In  a 
corner  of  the  apartment  was  a  capacious  leather  portmanteau.  It  was  open, 
and  on  one  side  sat  my  youngest  sister  and  myself,  and  vis-d-vis  the  two 
other  girl  members  of  the  family.  It  was  our  custom  after  dinner  to 
repair  to  this  “  house  ”  and  eat  our  dessert  there.  It  seemed  ample 
to  accommodate  our  four  small  persons. 

Another  incident  I  can  unearth  from  memory  is  playing  in  the  garden  of 
our  Southport  home.  We  must  have  been  just  on  the  eve  of  departure 
for  Lupton  Tower,  Kirkby  Lonsdale,  our  country  house  for  the  summer. 
I  was  tremendously  elated  at  the  approach  of  our  annual  trip  north,  for 
I  was  scampering  up  and  down  the  garden  walks  from  sheer  excess  of 
excitement.  Whilst  doing  this  I  noticed  a  small  white  and  beautiful  stone 
in  the  rockery  which  seemed  to  say  to  me  :  “  You  are  happy  ;  you  are 
going  into  the  beautiful  country,  but  I  must  stop  here.  Must  I  always  live 
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in  this  town  ?  Can’t  you  take  me  with  you  ?  ”  The  appeal  was  so  real 
that  I  picked  up  the  stone,  and  stowed  it  carefully — almost  affectionately 
— amid  my  belongings  which  were  in  process  of  being  packed.  When  we 
arrived  at  Lupton  Tower  that  stone  was  with  me,  and,  all  unobserved,  I 
took  it  into  a  small  plantation  near  the  house — a  lovely  spot  amid  pines  and 
wild  flowers,  and  sunlight,  and  left  it  there.  It  gave  me  a  thrill  of  real 
childish  satisfaction  to  know  that  that  mute,  inanimate  thing  seemed  now 
to  share  my  simple  joys.  In  following  years  I  brought  two  other  stones 
to  keep  the  first  one  company  ! 

But  I  think  I  must  have  attained  the  age  of  ten  before  beginning  to  open 
my  eyes  to  look  out  upon  the  world  and  to  get  my  first  thoughtful 
impression  of  my  father  and  mother.  What  a  magic  sound  these  two 
beautiful  words  still  have  for  me  !  I  read  a  few  days  ago  a  leading  article 
in  a  newspaper  in  which  this  sentence  occurred,  “To  honour  one’s  mother 
is  sometimes  held  a  poor  thing  nowadays.  Clever  men  have  discovered 
the  origin  of  the  feeling  of  the  child  for  its  mother  which  is  falsely  called 
its  love.”  Such  men  are  too  clever  by  half.  To  me  all  such  theories  are 
anathema — perhaps  the  more  so  that  my  enjoyment  of  a  mother’s  care  and 
love  was  a  very  brief  one.  If  I  mention  her  first  it  is  because  she  was  one 
of  the  most  unselfish,  pure  and  heavenly-minded  women  who  ever  lived. 
Nature  had  not  dowTered  her  with  a  fair  share  of  health  and  strength.  She 
was  more  or  less  a  sufferer  throughout  her  life,  and  yet  all  her  troubles 
and  pains  were  borne  with  a  fortitude  and  patience  which  no  earthly 
power  could  have  given  her.  Neither  trial,  suffering,  disappointment 
nor  misfortune  ever  shook  nor  even  momentarily  disturbed  her  wonderful 
religious  faith.  It  illumined  with  a  fadeless  glory  her  beautiful  eyes  and 
face,  and  the  treasured  memory  of  it  has  shone  like  a  beacon — an  unfailing 
star  of  hope  within  my  mind.  In  stature  she  was  above  the  middle  height, 
slight  and  graceful  in  figure,  and  her  every  movement  was  marked  by 
quiet  dignity  and  grace.  But  her  gentleness,  I  think,  outvied  every  other 
characteristic.  It  pervaded,  dominated  and  glorified  her  whole  being, 
and  showed  itself  in  every  act  and  gesture,  every  tone  of  her  voice,  every 
expression  of  her  face. 

I  can  see  now  that  the  formation  of  my  early  character  was  one  of  her 
chief  aims  in  life.  She  strove  by  every  art  of  persuasion,  example  and  mild 
reproof  to  mould  it  into  the  shape  she  desired.  But  for  her  help  I  really 
do  not  know  what  would  have  become  of  me.  I  was  strong-willed  and 
resentful  of  any  interference  with  my  plans  or  wishes.  I  could  always 
be  led  but  never  driven.  I  know  how  those  two  traits  in  my  make-up 
were  fully  understood  and  utilised  by  my  mother  in  her  dealings  with  me 
in  matters  great  and  small.  She  was,  as  I  have  said,  a  deeply  religious 
woman.  She  brought  its  practice  into  her  daily  life  in  a  way  that  seems 
to  me  a  thing  for  wonderment  in  this  more  material  and  altered  age. 
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Each  evening  she  used  to  gather  my  sisters  and  myself  around  her  bed  on 
our  knees  whilst  she  prayed.  We  learned  to  love  these  gatherings  as  we 
loved  their  half-angel  inspirer  and  leader.  What  a  world  of  better  en¬ 
deavour  many  men  owe  to  those  mother-memories  !  How  they  cling 
about  us  all  through  our  lives  with  something  of  heaven  always  pervading 
them.  How  often  they  check  us  when  tempted  to  ignoble  action,  impure 
thought  or  unworthy  deed.  How  frequently  they  save  us  from  our 
weaknesses,  and  draw  us  back  into  th6  light  of  our  better  natures  ! 

The  recollection  of  my  mother  is  unspeakably  dear.  To-day,  as  on  the 
day  she  passed  away,  she  seems  very  near  to  me,  and  just  as  dear  and 
lovable,  and  as  strong  and  compelling  in  her  influence  for  good.  My  father 
was  devoted  to  her,  lavishing  upon  her  all  the  deep  affection  of  his  nature, 
he  looked  up  to  her  to  the  end,  sought  her  counsel  and  believed  in  her, 
as  he  in  his  turn  was  beloved  and  esteemed  by  her. 

For  the  character  and  intellect  of  my  father  I  felt  even  as  a  child  a 
species  of  awe  and  reverence.  I  feel  it  still.  He  seemed  to  me  as  one  who 
subordinated  everything  to  the  disciplining,  widening  and  cultivating  of 
his  mind.  He  looked,  I  think,  upon  these  things  as  all-important.  He  had 
the  face  of  an  intellectual,  an  expansive,  high,  calm  forehead,  keen,  alert 
and  piercing  eyes  with  a  something  of  rigour  and  unswerving  resolve  in 
their  depths.  And  yet  they  were  kind  eyes,  so  full  of  sympathy  and  human 
understanding  and  love,  that  surely  no  one  who  had  ever  seen  them  could 
forget  their  charm.  He  was  an  excellent  musician,  an  organist  whose 
playing  of  pathetic  passages  of  music  never  failed  to  bring  big  tears  to  my 
eyes  as  a  boy.  He  was  passionately  fond  of  sacred  music,  and  rendered  it 
with  a  depth  and  intensity  of  passion  which  revealed  his  full  appreciation. 
I  do  not  remember  ever  hearing  him  sing,  though  he  possessed  a  rich, 
perfectly  modulated  voice,  and  was  indeed  an  excellent  speaker — “a 
born  orator  ”  a  friend  told  me  in  later  years.  I  can  remember  him 
speaking  once  at  very  short  notice,  and  thrilling  a  vast  audience  with 
the  fire  of  his  rhetoric.  He  often  gave  us  intense  pleasure  by  reading  aloud 
Milton’s  Paradise  Lost,  one  of  his  favourite  works,  and  his  rendering  of 
some  of  the  marvellous  passages  of  the  immortal  poem  was  striking  and 
impressive  to  a  degree.  He  used  to  instil  into  me  the  desirability  of  reading 
a  little  every  day  from  some  great  work,  clearly  enunciating  the  words 
and  at  the  same  time  trying  to  assimilate  and  retain  what  was  read.  Alas  ! 
what  might  I  not  have  gained  ere  now  had  I  paid  closer  attention  to  his 
golden  advice. 

I  suppose  it  is  not  an  uncommon  ambition  for  boys  to  emulate  their 
fathers.  I  often  expressed  this  wish  to  those  around  me.  He  was  much  in 
the  company  of  his  chldren,  was  fond  of  talking  to  them,  and  had  a  most 
pleasing  way  of  explaining  things  to  them,  trying  to  make  the  little  matters 
of  daily  existence  as  well  as  the  greater  ones  interesting  as  we  went  along 
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life  s  road.  He  had  a  buoyant  nature,  indeed  he  was  almost  boyish  some¬ 
times  in  the  joyousness  and  elasticity  of  his  mind  and  body — and  invariably 
optimistic  whatever  the  momentary  conditions.  I  never  knew  him  lose 
his  temper — though  on  one  occasion  he  was  much  exasperated  by  the 
gross  and  uncalled-for  impertinence  of  a  servant  whom  he  had  ultimately 
to  eject  by  force  from  the  house.  He  always  treated  his  dependants  with 
scrupulous  justice  and  civility  and  looked  for  the  same  considerations  in 
return.  But  I  cannot  recall  any  other  “  domestic  ”  breeze.  Our  home 
wTas  one  of  simple  pleasures  and  duties,  and  of  English  family  life  at  its 
sweetest,  happiest  and  best.  There  was  no  rift  within  the  lute — the 
harmony  of  existence  was  tranquil  and  beautiful  until  my  mother’s  death 
broke  the  spell,  and  there  was  brought  home  to  our  young  minds  the 
uncertainty  and  impermanence  of  human  happiness  and  peace. 

I  have  said  already  that  it  was  our  family  custom  year  by  year  as  soon 
as  May  came  in  to  go  to  our  country  home  in  Kirkby  Lonsdale,  and  for 
five  or  six  months  we  lived  at  Lupton  Tower,  a  singularly  beautiful  spot. 
My  father  in  those  days  was  a  busy  man  with  an  ever-growing  conveyancing 
practice.  Hence  he  only  spent  week-ends  with  us.  His  arrival,  usually 
on  Fridays,  from  Southport  was  always  a  time  of  great  excitement  for  my¬ 
self  and  sisters.  He  generally  arrived  about  dinner  time,  and  invariably 
carried  a  capacious  black  bag  which  was  the  object  of  our  especial  interest. 
It  invariably  contained  little  presents  for  each  of  us,  and  a  weekly  paper 
which  ran  some  serial  fairy  story.  The  latest  instalment  was  read  aloud 
usually  by  father,  or  if  he  was  not  able  to  do  this,  by  our  governess,  to  our 
unbounded  delight.  The  stories  I  remember  best  were  Tim  Pippin,  King 
of  Giantland,  Jack  the  Giant  Killer,  and  Ralph,  the  Young  Swordsman  of 
Warsaw.  I  often  think  even  now  that  I  should  like  to  re-read  these  tales 
of  impossible  valour.  But  perhaps  the  romance  of  them  would  be  spoilt  if 
I  did  so,  for  does  not  Tennyson  say  : 

“  .  .  .  the  past  will  always  win 
A  beauty  from  its  being  far — 

And  orb  into  the  perfect  star 
We  saw  not  when  we  walked  therein.”  ? 

During  those  summer  months  we  were  thrown  largely  upon  each  other 
for  society,  and  such  simple  pleasures  as  we  enjoyed  were  of  our  own 
making.  Thus  mother  and  children  were  brought  together  a  great  deal 
more  than  is  usual.  One  thing  I  am  sure  of  and  that  is  her  influence  during 
those  summer  months  did  affect  my  character  for  good.  Like  most  lads, 
I  was  rather  mischievous,  and  delighted  in  playing  practical  jokes  on  my 
sisters,  and  upon  one  occasion,  on  my  mother — a  joke  which  has  since 
given  me  many  an  unhappy  hour.  I  was  not  cruel — indeed,  cruelty  to 
dumb  animals  never,  even  as  a  boy,  failed  to  arouse  my  deepest  anger.  But, 
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boy-like,  I  was  very  thoughtless,  and  it  was  want  of  thought  and  not  want 
of  heart  which  was  responsible  for  the  action  I  now  narrate.  Was  it  not  Dr. 
Johnson  who  stood  bareheaded  in  the  market  square  at  Lichfield  as  an  act 
of  penance  for  his  disobedience  to  his  father  ?  And  if  the  narration  puts 
me  as  it  were  in  the  pillory,  it  must  be  regarded  as  an  act  of  public  penance. 
One  of  our  favourite  recreations  was  a  picnic.  My  mother  was  partic¬ 
ularly  fond  of  the  beauties  of  the  unspoilt  country,  and  this  kind  of  outing 
was  one  of  her  special  delights.  One  lovely  day  we  had  set  out  quite  early 
in  the  light  phaeton  drawn  by  my  mother’s  white  pony  for  some  beautiful 
spot  a  considerable  distance  from  Lupton  Tower.  I  had  in  a  fit  of  mischief 
picked  up  on  the  road  somewhere  a  small  piece  of  tar,  and  stealing  up 
behind  my  mother  and  before  she  knew  what  I  was  about  rubbed  it  over 
her  nose.  I  may  say  here  that  she  was  very  sensitive  about  her  nasal  organ 
as  it  was  the  prominent  and  not  the  best  feature  of  her  beautiful  face. 
We  had  proceeded  too  far  on  our  journey  for  my  mother  to  return  home 
and  remove  the  black  smudge  from  her  nose.  Her  endeavours  to  remove 
the  offending  pitch  with  her  handkerchief  only  spread  the  tar  over  the  nose, 
and  rendered  it  redder  and  more  swollen,  which  filled  me  with  glee  and 
convulsed  me  with  laughter,  showing  what  a  little  imp  of  wickedness  I 
must  have  been.  My  mother’s  day  was  spoilt,  and  to  this  hour  I  blame 
myself  for  perpetrating  a  most  reprehensible  practical  joke  on  the  person 
I  loved  most  on  earth.  Had  my  father  been  present  I  should  have  received 
what  I  richly  deserved — a  good  thrashing.  This  incident  will  at  least 
prove  that  so  far  as  I  was  concerned  my  mother’s  estimate  of  my  character 
was  justified.  She  was  wont  to  say  that  she  had  three  of  the  best  daughters, 
and  one  of  the  most  mischievous  of  sons.  Her  daughters  were,  indeed 
are,  the  best  and  dearest  of  beings. 

It  was  in  those  annual  sojourns  in  the  country  that  my  ardent  love  of 
country  life,  and  of  all  things  one  lives  with  in  the  country,  was  born  and 
developed.  My  fondness  for  animals  and  birds  became  a  passion  which 
has  never  been  curbed  by  enforced  residence  in  crowded  towns  and  cities. 

I  handled  them  with  a  strange  mingling  of  affection  and  curiosity,  and  it  is 
because  this  country  life  had  such  an  effect  upon  my  whole  nature  that  I 
dwell  at  such  length  upon  it.  At  the  period  of  which  I  now  write  I  was 
about  eleven  years  of  age  and  just  beginning  to  look  out  upon  the  world 
with  wondering  and  curious  eyes.  I  was  not  too  strong,  and,  I  fear,  not 
too  disposed  for  intellectual  work.  But  one  fact  I  must  mention,  and  that 
is,  the  strange  predilection  I  showed  for  medical  works.  I  read  whatever 
cgme  in  my  way  whether  in  Southport  or  at  Lupton  Tower — all  medical 
works  I  could  lay  my  hands  on — with  an  interest  and  much  greater  pleasure 
than  the  average  boy  reads  a  fairy  story  or  some  record  of  high  adventure 
and  peril.  Another  strange  trait  in  my  character  was  that  nothing  gave 
me  more  pleasure  than  “  doctoring  ”  people.  In  massaging  or  stroking 
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an  aching  head  or  limb,  or  in  any  way  ministering  to  the  pain  of  an  ailing 
person,  I  found  a  sort  of  relief  from  a  clamant  desire  to  serve  in  this 
direction  which  was  ever  with  me.  It  was  about  this  time  my  interest  in 
the  human  frame  must  have  awakened,  for  I  was  always  feeling  people’s 
joints,  comparing  in  crude  fashion  their  irregularities,  familiarising  myself 
with  their  movements,  and  limitations  of  movement,  and  trying  to  under¬ 
stand  the  functions  of  the  various  muscles  and  tendons,  and  I  remember 
wondering  whether  I  should  ever  be  able  to  construct  a  mechanical  person 
as  nearly  like  the  human  frame  as  possible.  I  was  awed  and  fascinated  by 
the  marvellous  complexity  of  the  human  machine,  and  longed  to  know  more 
about  it.  It  was  so  much  more  absorbing  than  my  steam  engine  and  other 
mechanical  toys  which  I  was  always  taking  to  pieces  and  putting  together 
again.  The  problem  of  aerial  flight— at  that  time  wholly  unsolved — 
interested  me  greatly,  and  I  most  firmly  believed  that  I  should  see  heavier 
than  air  machines  rushing  through  space  before  I  died.  It  was  one  of  my 
joys  as  a  lad  to  get  two  very  large  golf  umbrellas,  and  after  securing  the 
tips  of  each  steel  stay  to  the  handle  by  strong  cords  to  rush  down  a  hill¬ 
side  in  the  face  of  a  strong  wind  in  the  attempt  to  suspend  myself  for  a 
moment  in  the  air.  On  one  occasion  I  was  more  ambitious.  I  jumped 
out  of  the  hayloft  door  with  a  large  umbrella  in  each  hand,  and  fluffy 
feathers  stuck  at  every  angle  about  my  person  where  they  might  catch  the 
air  !  I  narrowly  escaped  disaster — one  of  the  umbrellas  turned  inside  out 
in  the  descent ! 

I  am  trying  to  create  the  background  which  will  enable  my  readers  to 
realise  what  my  early  life  was  and  what  were  the  influences  moulding  me 
for  my  after-life  and  work.  This  real  background  is  to  be  found  in  the 
home  and  in  the  society  which  the  home  gave  me.  I  had  boy  friends,  my 
father  and  mother  had  their  own  friends  who  visited  us  and  were  visited  by 
us  in  the  ordinary  way.  But  on  reflection  I  do  not  think  that  either  my 
own  companions  or  our  visitors  played  much  part  in  my  life  or  exercised 
much  influence  over  me.  In  those  early  days  home  was  the  centre,  and 
my  father  and  mother  the  moulding  influences  of  my  life  and  character. 
Once  this  is  understood  it  will  not  be  difficult  to  measure  the  depth  of 
the  tragedy  which  swept  our  home,  and  left  my  sisters  and  myself  desolate 
whilst  we  were  still  very  young.  My  father  was  elected  coroner  for  South¬ 
west  Lancashire— at  that  time  the  largest  county  coronership  in  Great 
Britain— in  December,  1883,  when  I  was  in  my  fourteenth  year.  Nine 
months  after  this  happy  event  my  mother  was  taken  ill  suddenly  and  died. 
She  had  passed  from  us  before  we  had  realised  she  was  ill.  1  hat  was  my 
life’s  greatest  sorrow.  Never  can  I  forget  the  agony  of  those  few  days 
during  which  she  lay  unconscious.  The  memory  of  my  childish  outbursts 
of  petulance  and  wilfulness,  of  disobedience  and  naughtiness  made  me 
suffer  incalculable  tortures.  How  I  prayed  that  my  mother  might  be 
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spared  !  Just  before  the  end  she  seemed  to  regain  consciousness.  We 
were  standing  by  the  bedside,  when  she  turned  her  large  blue  eyes  full 
into  mine,  and  just  whispered,  “  Be  a  good  lad.”  I  believe  those  were  her 
last  words.  Oh,  the  blank,  the  horror,  the  desolation  which  followed. 
Over  the  old  beautiful  country  home  a  cloud  descended,  and  it  fell  on  my 
heart,  and  nothing  has  ever  been  quite  the  same  since.  My  father  bore  up 
wonderfully,  and  for  our  sakes  forced  himself  to  keep  calm.  Only  once  did 
he  break  down.  We  were  at  lunch,  trying  to  force  food  down  our  un¬ 
willing  throats,  when  his  eyes  rested  upon  my  mother’s  vacant  chair. 
Suddenly  he  covered  his  face  with  his  hands,  and  in  a  paroxysm  of  grief 
left  the  room.  I  can  never  forget  the  muffled  agony  of  his  sobs,  the  utter 
despair  in  his  eyes  as  he  did  so.  It  will  remain  a  poignant  and  inefface¬ 
able  memory  with  his  children.  We  waited  awhile  and  then  followed 
him  up  to  the  room  where  the  dead  wife  and  mother  lay.  He  was 
lying  prostrate  across  the  body  and  still  with  the  awful  stillness  of 
almost  unendurable  mental  pain.  No  one  human  could  give  him 
comfort  then,  and  so  we  left  him  alone  to  seek  it  from  whom  alone 
he  could  obtain  it. 

My  father  was  a  brave,  resolute  man,  and  a  real  Christian.  His  love 
for  his  children  and  for  what  he  knew  would  be  the  first  wishes  of  their 
mother,  aroused  him.  He  set  his  face  resolutely  towards  the  goal  of  duty. 
His  care  and  thought  for  us  at  this  terrible  time  were  wonderful.  My 
sister  Annie  was  very  delicate,  and  needed  all  the  attention  which  could 
be  bestowed  upon  her.  My  mother  died  on  September  7th,  and  very 
shortly  afterwards  we  all  returned  to  Southport  and  resumed  our  life 
there — with  many  and  painful  differences.  On  the  death  of  my  mother,  a 
sister  of  hers  came  to  look  after  us,  and  whilst  I  am  sure  she  did  her  best 
her  presence  could  not  banish  the  shadow  which  had  fallen  on  the  home — 
a  shadow  wThich  deepened  with  the  second  tragedy  which  but  a  few  brief 
weeks  later  overwhelmed  us. 

The  last  time  I  saw  my  father  alive  he  was  standing  by  the  dining¬ 
room  table  pouring  out  his  “  nightcap  ”  before  retiring.  I  caught  this 
fleeting  glance  of  him  as  I  went  upstairs  to  bed,  through  the  half-opened 
door.  He  was  wearing  a  grey  dressing-gown  trimmed  with  red  braid. 
He  had  evidently  been  writing,  as  the  dining-room  table  was  littered  with 
books,  pens  and  papers.  Something  impelled  me  to  look  at  him.  I  might 
have  known  instinctively  it  was  the  last  time  my  eyes  would  rest  upon  his 
animate  form.  That  day  was  the  28th  December,  1884.  The  next 
morning,  having  several  inquests  to  hold,  he  was  up  and  off  early 
to  catch  his  train.  My  sister  Ada  had  risen  betimes  to  visit  the  library 
before  breakfast,  and  returning  later  met  him  hurrying  to  the  station. 
He  looked  at  her,  smiled,  waved  his  hand — and  passed  out  of  her  earthly 
life  for  ever  ! 
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It  was  Saturday,  and  my  father  was  due  for  lunch  at  one  o’clock.  He 
did  not  put  in  an  appearance,  and  we  took  the  meal  alone.  As  he  did  not 
appear,  nor  did  any  message  arrive,  we  began  to  grow  anxious,  and  I 
remember  I  went  into  the  drawing-room  which  commanded  a  view  of  the 
carriage-drive  from  the  street  to  the  front  door.  Every  detail  clarifies  in 
my  brain  as  I  write. 

Presently  the  garden  gate  opened,  and  I  saw  my  father’s  confidential 
clerk  hurrying  up  to  the  front  door — flushed,  agitated,  breathless.  I  could 
see  him  hesitate  as  he  stood  on  the  doorstep  before  ringing  the  bell.  A 
nameless  dread  gripped  my  heart !  My  aunt  interviewed  him,  and  then, 
silence.  I  joined  my  sisters.  None  of  us  could  speak.  We  looked  at 
each  other  and  were  still.  In  a  few  minutes  the  front  door  banged,  and 
my  aunt  came  to  us.  She  was  pale  and  distressed  in  voice  and  manner. 
My  father,  she  explained,  had  been  in  a  steam  tram  accident,  and  had  been 
hurt — very  seriously  hurt,  and  was  lying  at  a  small  town  called  Pemberton — 
but  it  was  no  use  going  to  him  !  Oh,  the  horror  of  those  last  words.  I  knew 
what  they  meant,  but  dared  not  breathe  it  even  to  myself.  Shortly  after¬ 
wards  Dr.  Woods,  one  of  my  father’s  closest  friends  and  medical  adviser, 
came,  and  another  consultation  behind  closed  doors  followed,  and  then 
another,  as  the  dull  December  day  merged  drearily  into  night.  After  the 
last  visitor  had  gone  my  aunt  came  to  us  with  a  dreadful  message  written 
on  her  tense  features.  My  father  had  been  in  an  awful  accident — a 
steam  tram  out  of  control  had  dashed  into  a  stationary  one  from  which 
he  was  alighting,  and  crushed  him.  He  was  dead  !  Killed  almost  instan¬ 
taneously  whilst  discharging  his  official  duties  ! 

Thus  within  three  months  both  our  parents  were  tom  away  from  us. 
We  were  orphans. 


CHAPTER  II 

MY  EDUCATION 

ONLY  at  a  later  period  was  I  able  to  realise  adequately  the 
|  irreparable  deprivation  the  death  of  our  parents  entailed, 
f  We  were  all  young,  inexperienced,  perhaps  more  so  than  others 
similarly  situated  would  have  been.  We  had  lived  a  singularly 
happy  but  a  very  secluded  lifetogether.  This  had  advantages,  of  course,  but 
it  had  serious  disadvantages  which  revealed  themselves  in  the  new  situa¬ 
tion  created  by  the  death  of  my  father  and  mother.  Who  can  take  the  place 
of  parents — especially  where  they  have  been  as  ours  had  been,  companions, 
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guides,  counsellors,  always  thinking  for  us  and  planning  for  us  ?  Looking 
back  I  recognise  how  utterly  unprepared  we  were  to  face  life  with  its 
choices,  problems  and  dangers.  We  had  a  guardian.  I  am  sure  he  did  his 
best  to  promote  our  well-being  and  interests.  But  he  was  unacquainted 
with  our  characters,  predilections,  wanting  in  that  inner  understanding 
parents  possess,  not  only  because  the  children  are  bone  of  their  bone  and 
flesh  of  their  flesh,  but  because  they  have  had  them  from  the  beginning 
of  life  under  their  eyes,  have  watched  them  grow  mentally  as  well  as 
physically,  and  have  been  able  to  shape  and  colour  their  moral  natures. 
We  were  deprived  of  this  oversight  and  training  just  at  the  period  when 
they  would  have  been  most  effective,  when  we  were  most  plastic  and 
impressionable. 

I  have  caught  myself  more  than  once  recently  trying  to  sketch  the  kind 
of  life  which  would  have  been  mine  had  my  father  lived,  say,  ten  years 
longer.  Should  I  have  been  where  I  am  and  what  I  am  to-day  ?  It  is 
said  that  what  is  bred  in  the  bone  will  come  out  in  the  flesh.  It  may  have 
been  that  my  instinctive  trend — certainly  at  the  beginning  it  was  totally 
unconscious  on  my  part — towards  my  actual  profession  would  have  over¬ 
ridden  any  plans  my  father  might  have  cherished  for  me.  If  he  ever 
noted  those  early  indications  of  a  liking  for  the  healing  art  I  showed  at  a 
very  early  stage,  he  never  spoke  of  them  or  ever  gave  a  sign  that  he  had 
detected  or  recognised  my  love  of  certain  things  and  my  curious  taste  in 
reading.  On  the  other  hand,  I  can  recall  words,  and  even  a  pet  name  he 
used  and  laughed  over — “  my  young  Lord  Chancellor  ” — which  tell  which 
way  his  hopes  and  desires  pointed,  and  his  definite  instructions  as  to  read¬ 
ing  aloud,  clear  enunciation,  point  in  the  same  direction.  He  was  a  lawyer, 
scholarly  and  capable,  in  love  with  his  profession  and  excelling  in  its 
practice.  I  have  a  document  which  I  found  amongst  his  papers,  of  which 
I  am  very  proud.  Whilst  he  was  Coroner  he  had  to  conduct  an  enquiry 
into  a  disastrous  and  lamentable  colliery  explosion.  Scores  of  lives  were 
lost,  and  the  inquest  was  protracted  and  solemn.  At  the  summing  up  by 
my  father  a  famous  Counsel  happened  to  be  present.  When  his  speech  was 
finished  a  slip  of  paper  was  passed  up  to  him.  On  it  were  written  these 
words  :  “  Your  summing  up  was  one  of  the  finest  I  have  ever  heard.”  This 
indicates  at  least  the  calibre  of  the  man  and  the  capacity  of  the  official. 
I  do  not  doubt  for  a  moment  he  would  have  wished  me  to  follow  in  his 
footsteps,  and  to  adopt  the  Law  in  one  or  other  of  its  branches  as  my  pro¬ 
fession.  Naturally  he  would  have  directed  my  education  with  that  definite 
end  in  view.  After  the  usual  elementary  training  he  would  have  sent  me 
to  one  of  the  older  Universities,  and  so  prepared  me  by  a  liberal  education 
for  a  thorough  legal  training.  But  I  was  deprived  of  this  oversight  and 
direction,  and  my  education  suffered  accordingly.  Fortunately  I  inherited 
his  love  of  reading,  especially  poetry.  But  that,  too,  lacked  direction. 
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I  browsed  in  many  fields,  and  at  least  satisfied  the  craving  I  knew  in  those 
early  days  for  some  knowledge  of  the  best  things  ever  said,  or  written. 

When  I  learnt  to  read  I  do  not  remember,  but  I  handled  books  before 
I  could  read,  and  was  always,  so  I  am  told,  quiet  when  I  had  one  in  my 
hands.  Possibly  my  mother  taught  me.  But  it  was  before  the  days  of  the 
Kindergarten  school,  and,  as  was  customary,  the  governess  was  resident 
in  the  house  when  I  was  a  very  small  boy.  We  had  two,  and  of  both  I  have 
very  clear  and  distinct  memories.  One  of  them  won  the  affection  of  her 
pupils  and  retained  it  not  only  during  the  time  of  her  residence  with  us  but 
until  her  death  in  Szeged,  Hungary,  just  before  the  outbreak  of  the  Great 
War. 

Thus  began  our  education.  I  must  have  been  nine  or  ten  years  of  age 
when  I  was  sent  to  school.  It  was  in  Southport,  and  was  advertised  as 

“ - ’s  School  for  the  Sons  of  Gentlemen.”  Its  proprietor  was  a  rigid 

disciplinarian,  quick  of  temper,  with  a  profound  belief  in  the  virtues  of 
the  cane  and  in  the  proverb,  “  Spare  the  rod  and  spoil  the  child.”  No  boy 
was  spoiled  in  that  school  if  the  “  rod  ”  could  prevent  it !  Every  boy  got 
it  unfailingly,  and  the  punishment  did  not  always  fit  the  crime.  I  do  not 
think  I  gathered  much  advantage  in  scholarship  at  this  “  School  for  the 
Sons  of  Gentlemen.”  I  was  there  for  a  few  months  only,  and  left  it  with 
no  more  vivid  memory  than  that  of  fear  of  its  Headmaster.  Whenever  I 
think  of  it  I  am  always  reminded  of  Dotheboys  Hall,  and  of  Squeers. 
What  wonderful  advances  have  been  made  since  the  early  eighties  of  the 
last  century,  and  how  one  envies  the  boys  and  girls  of  to-day  with  the 
systems  of  education,  which,  if  not  perfect,  do  at  least  fulfil  the  purpose 
of  beginning  the  mental  training  of  young  people,  and  do  open  the  paths 
along  which  they  can  reach  the  highest  planes  of  scholarship. 

Soon  after  my  mother’s  death  I  was  sent  to  the  Grammar  School, 
Kirkby  Lonsdale — an  excellent  school  of  the  older-fashioned  type,  where 
my  education  was  more  seriously  undertaken.  I  must  confess  that  I  was 
neither  a  brilliant  nor  a  zealous  scholar,  and  but  for  an  excellent  memory, 
a  very  average  school  lad,  exhibiting  a  greater  love  of  play  and  adventure 
than  of  work  and  mental  concentration .  I  succeeded  by  my  absentminded¬ 
ness  and  inattention  to  my  teacher’s  personal  instruction  in  provoking 
him  to  break  a  slate  upon  my  head — literally.  I  suppose  it  relieved  his 
feelings  and  did  me  no  harm,  so  I  laugh  over  the  memory.  One  of  the  most 
exciting  incidents  that  stand  out  in  my  Grammar  School  days  took  place 
towards  the  end  of  my  time  there.  I  had  had  a  “  row  ”  with  one  of  the- 
undermasters  and  was  very  miserable.  I  decided  one  evening  to  run  away 
and  waited  till  the  small  hours  of  next  morning  to  carry  out  my  resolve. 
Long  before  the  other  boys  or  masters  or  servants  were  astir  I  stole  from  my 
dormitory  on  tip-toe  and  barefooted,  and  carrying  my  boots  in  my  hands  de¬ 
scended  the  staircase  noiselessly  and  was  soon  on  the  deserted  country  road 
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walking  as  rapidly  as  I  could  towards  my  father’s  home — four  miles  distant. 
I  arrived  there  in  time  for  an  early  breakfast  much  to  the  surprise  of  my 
aunt  and  sisters.  The  day  passed  uneventfully,  when  towards  the  end 
of  the  afternoon  an  undermaster  and  two  or  three  of  the  senior  boys  arrived 
in  search  of  me.  Directly  I  heard  them  I  ran  up  the  staircase  leading  to  the 
tower  turret,  and  flinging  open  one  of  the  windows  I  jumped  therefrom  on 
to  the  slippery  slates  of  the  roof  at  imminent  hazard  of  my  life,  and  running 
along  the  coping  stones  hid  myself  amongst  a  maze  of  chimney-pots  and 
defied  my  pursuers,  knowing  full  well  that  they  would  not  dare  to  follow 
me  along  my  perilous  path. 

Hour  after  hour  passed  and  I  was  nearly  frozen  with  the  cold,  for  I  had 
neither  hat  nor  coat  to  protect  me  in  my  very  exposed  position.  I 
remember  leaning  against  a  chimney  stack  from  which  belched  thick  smoke 
in  the  endeavour  to  get  warm. 

I  was  determined  not  to  give  in,  and  would  have  rather  perished  out¬ 
right  than  place  myself  within  the  clutches  of  my  pursuers.  Late  after¬ 
noon  deepened  into  evening  and  evening  into  the  darkness  of  night,  and 
still  I  crouched  shivering  amongst  my  chimney-pots.  Presently  I  heard  my 
sister’s  voice  calling  to  me  to  come  to  the  window,  as  she  had  a  cup  of  hot 
tea  for  me  as  “  I  must  be  cold.”  Truly,  I  was  !  The  bait  was  an  alluring 
one,  and  I  approached  the  open  window  from  where  the  sound  of  the  voice 
came.  In  the  dim  lamplight  I  saw  a  hand  and  arm  extended  with  a  cup  of 
some  steaming  liquid  in  it.  I  reached  out  trembling  fingers  towards  the 
tempting  thing  and  immediately  another  hand  and  arm  were  thrust  out  and 
a  strong  man’s  grasp  secured  me  by  the  wrist  as  in  a  vice  and  I  was  at  once 
hauled  through  the  window  without  the  slightest  ceremony.  The  ruse  had 
succeeded.  I  was  captured  and  taken  back  to  school  and  severely  punished 
the  next  morning. 

At  Kirkby  Lonsdale  the  foundation  of  any  serviceable  education,  in 
the  sense  in  which  the  term  is  generally  used,  was  securely  laid  :  Latin, 
French,  mathematics,  history,  geography,  chemistry,  etc.  The  last  subject 
in  the  list  I  absorbed  like  a  sponge.  Mathematics  I  detested  and  would 
always  escape  the  subject  if  I  could. 

Cricket  and  football  appealed  to  me  only  in  a  modified  degree.  I  loved 
wrestling  and  excelled  in  it.  I  shall  never  forget  the  delight  I  experienced 
when  I  threw  a  big  burly  bully  of  a  lad  who  was  the  tyrant  of  the  school. 
I  knew  I  was  his  master  muscularly,  and  in  the  skill  of  this  sport,  and  that, 
at  least,  he  would  never  try  and  bully  me.  Solitary  walks  appealed  to  me 
strangely.  Scampers  across  the  desolate  moors  with  the  gorse  and  heather- 
scented  wind  blowing  full  in  my  face,  and  silence  unbroken  around  me, 
filled  me  with  a  contentment  almost  amounting  to  ecstasy,  and  ever  I 
found  in  such  excursions  a  strange,  full  and  exhilarating  satisfaction. 

During  the  three  or  four  years  I  remained  at  Kirkby  Lonsdale 
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Grammar  School,  I  recall  now  the  curious  development  which  my  mental 
life  underwent.  I  am  afraid  that  it  was  at  this  period  my  father’s  pet 
project  of  making  his  only  son  a  lawyer  was  wrecked.  Had  that  been  set 
before  me  even  by  him  I  am  afraid  he  would  have  found  me  in  opposition 
to  his  wishes.  The  stage  or  literature  presented  much  greater  allurements 
to  my  young  mind.  I  was  fond  of  declamation,  amateur  acting,  mimicry, 
and  delighted  to  air  my  flair  in  these  directions.  I  dropped  too  into  poetry, 
and,  tell  it  not  in  Gath,  some  of  my  effusions  found  their  way  into  the 
county  Press,  and  brought  me  not  a  little  local  fame — sweet  incense  to  a 
youngster  of  romantic  mind  ! 

But  by  this  time  the  question  of  a  profession  had  become  a  pressing 
one.  When  I  left  Kirkby  Lonsdale  I  returned  to  Southport  a  youth  of 
eighteen,  still  undecided  as  to  a  career.  Meanwhile  I  was  placed  under  the 
tutorial  care  of  one  Rev.  J.  S.  Gardiner,  one  of  the  best  and  saintliest  men 
it  was  ever  my  good  fortune  to  know.  He  took  a  real — almost  fatherly — 
interest  in  my  education,  and  gave  me  great  help  and  encouragement.  In 
twelve  months  he  prepared  me  for  my  London  Matriculation  examina¬ 
tion,  and  I  was  just  about  to  enter  for  it  when  my  health  broke  down. 
After  long  consideration  it  was  decided  that  I  must  have  an  open-air  life, 
for  some  time  at  least.  It  was  decided  ultimately  that  I  should  go  to 
Canada.  I  was  more  than  eager  to  make  the  venture  as  I  had  attended 
some  lectures  on  that  country  given  by  a  very  loquacious  and  long- 
bearded  old  gentleman  who  painted  life  in  the  backwoods  of  Manitoba 
in  such  glowing  colours  and  fervid  terms  that  I  wanted  to  start  by  the  very 
next  steamer  !  I  heard  afterwards  that  the  lecturer  received  a  commission 
from  the  steamship  company  for  each  youth  whom  he  sent  out  ! 
In  due  course,  I  was  transported  in  company  with  ten  other  youths  to 
Halifax,  Nova  Scotia.  It  was  an  unforgettable  journey,  stormy,  and,  to 
add  to  the  danger  from  the  elements,  the  cargo  shifted  and  we  performed 
half  the  journey  with  a  heavy  starboard  list.  There  were  many  minor 
casualties  among  the  passengers  and  crew.  If  I  mention  this  it  is  because 
any  reference  to  my  Atlantic  voyage — an  unimportant  event  in  itself — 
can  only  be  justified  by  the  fact  that  the  final  choice  which  determined  my 
profession  was  directly  influenced  by  an  episode  during  its  course.  Among 
the  casualties  was  one  to  a  passenger  who  slipped  and  fell  heavily  on  the 
deck.  For  the  moment  it  was  thought  he  was  hurt  seriously.  On  being 
helped  to  his  feet  he  complained  of  great  pain  in  his  elbow.  When  the 
joint  was  bared  later  it  presented  a  distorted  appearance,  due,  no  doubt, 
to  some  dislocation.  Out  of  the  crowd  that  with  the  usual  human  curiosity 
had  at  once  assembled,  an  important  looking  individual  with  a  business¬ 
like  air  stepped  forward  and  took  charge  of  the  case.  Whether  he  was  one 
of  the  ship’s  surgeons  or  a  passenger  doctor  or  only  a  Red  Cross  enthusiast, 
I  do  not  clearly  recall.  Anyhow,  he  proceeded  to  examine  the  damaged 
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member  in  a  very  professional  way,  and  began  a  series  of  attempts  at  re¬ 
duction  of  the  displacement  which  struck  me  as  being  faultily  applied. 
I  watched  intently  with  a  strange  interest,  and  as  further  effort  on  the  part 
of  the  manipulator  seemed  to  produce  no  corrective  result,  but  gave  the 
patient  great  pain,  I  ventured  timidly,  for  I  was  very  shy  and  retiring  among 
strangers,  to  enquire  if  /  might  have  a  try.  My  overture  was  resented  by 
the  busy  operator,  who  continued  his  ministrations,  and  left  my  proposal 
unnoticed.  Still  watching  the  proceedings  with  the  most  intense  interest, 
I  felt  I  could  restore  the  joint  to  normality.  My  wish  to  help  became  so 
strong  that  I  asked  once  more  that  I  might  be  allowed  to  try  and  do 
something.  As  the  passenger  seemed  on  the  verge  of  a  fainting  fit  or 
collapse,  and  as  no  tangible  result  had  been  so  far  achieved,  the  injured 
voyager  was  at  length  handed  over  to  me  with  no  show  of  graciousness. 
I  thrilled  as  I  took  hold  of  the  injured  member,  whilst  something  seemed  to 
guide  my  hand  and  regulate  the  strength  and  range  of  my  movements  as — 
almost  tenderly — I  ran  my  tingling  fingers  over  a  prominence  which  I 
thought  ought  not  to  be  there.  Then  I,  trusting  to  an  instinctive  guidance 
and  using  my  common  sense,  executed  what  I  deemed  was  the  necessary 
hold  and  leverage,  and,  in  a  trice,  something  “  gave  ”  and  the  arm  resumed 
its  normal  shape.  My  first  unprofessional  operation  was  successfully 
accomplished.  Naturally  I  was  elated  and  impressed  by  what  I  had  done, 
and  my  thoughts  were  from  that  hour  certainly  helped  towards  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  adopting  “  bone-setting  ”  as  a  career  by  this  simple  incident. 

We  arrived  in  port  three  days  late,  and  were  almost  at  once  despatched 
on  our  way  to  Winnipeg — then  a  city  of  some  twenty  thousand  souls, 
now  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  million  !  What  a  revelation  that  long  trip  across 
the  continent  was  to  me  !  It  occupied  five  days,  and  the  novelty  of  it,  for  I 
was  an  untravelled  youth,  delighted  me.  For  a  whole  day  we  were  rushing 
across  virgin  plains  with  scarcely  a  hut  or  shack  or  a  single  human  being  to 
relieve  the  loneliness.  My  mind  was  in  a  perfect  frenzy  of  excitement. 
I  was  never  tired  of  gazing  through  the  windows  as  we  tore  along.  On 
arriving  at  Winnipeg  we  young  fellows  went  to  the  headquarters  of  the 
Y.M.C.A.  and  interviewed  the  secretary.  He  told  me  a  place  had  been 
found  for  me  on  a  farm  some  miles  from  Winnipeg,  and  I  had  to  go  the 
following  Wednesday.  I  was  to  assist  the  farmer  in  return  for  board  and 
lodging  and  the  sum  of  five  dollars  a  month.  I  agreed.  I  wanted  to  earn 
my  living.  I  had  no  inclination  to  be  a  “  remittance  man.”  That  would 
have  been  an  intolerable  position.  Besides  that,  I  knew  my  people  were  very 
inadequately  provided  for  owing  to  my  father’s  unexpected  death.  I  was, 
therefore,  very  eager  to  begin  my  new  life.  On  the  following  day  a 
tragic  event  occurred  in  our  little  party.  I  had  gone  in  company  with  a 
friend  into  the  bedroom  of  one  of  our  members  who,  whilst  unpacking  his 
belongings,  had  come  across  a  revolver.  Pointing  it  at  the  head  of  my 
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companion  he  said,  “  I  believe  I  could  hit  the  end  of  your  nose.”  He  had 
scarcely  spoken  the  words  when  the  weapon  exploded  and  the  lad  at  whom 
it  was  pointed  fell  to  the  ground.  The  pistol  had  been  loaded  unknown  to 
the  boy  who  held  it.  Horrified,  we  rushed  to  the  hotel  manager  who  sent 
a  doctor  up  at  once.  I  remember  asking  that  Canadian  /Esculapius  if  my 
friend  was  dead,  to  which  he  replied,  “  I  guess  not — not  quite  !  ”  Some¬ 
thing  was  injected  into  the  lad’s  arm,  the  blood  was  staunched  with  a  piece 
of  lint,  a  telephone  message  soon  brought  an  ambulance  from  the  local 
hospital  and  the  unfortunate  victim  of  a  stupid  mischance  was  at  once 
taken  away. 

My  destination  proved  to  be  a  farm  kept  by  a  Scotsman  and  his  wife.' 
I  remained  with  this  worthy  twain  some  months,  doing  the  work  of  a 
hired  farm  hand,  rising  at  five  each  morning  and  putting  in  two  hours’  work 
before  breakfast :  ploughing,  hacking  up  the  roots  of  trees,  milking  cows, 
rounding  up  cattle  and  sheep,  building  log  outhouses  and  making  myself 
generally  useful  like  a  capable  farm  labourer.  I  learnt  to  love  the  life,  and 
found  my  reward  in  its  beneficial  effects  upon  my  whole  constitution. 
Buoyant  health  was  writ  all  over  me,  and  every  fibre  of  my  being  vibrated 
with  eager  vitality.  My  duties  left  me  small  leisure  either  for  sport  or 
study.  Such  sport  as  I  had  was  in  shooting  prairie  chickens,  skunks  and 
prairie  wolves  which  abounded  in  the  district.  During  the  long  winter 
evenings  I  used  to  play  chess  with  the  old  farmer.  I  found  that 
his  one  wish  was  to  have  a  large  sheep  farm,  which  he  had  persuaded 
himself  could  be  started  with  a  small  capital  and  would  yield  big  profits. 
I  think  he  must  have  made  miscalculations,  for  I  learned  later  that  sheep 
farming  in  that  area  had  never  proved  a  financial  success. 

Having  accomplished  the  purpose  of  my  trip  to  Canada — the  restora¬ 
tion  of  my  health — I  returned  to  England  by  way  of  New  York.  How  that 
amazing  city  electrified  me  after  the  silence  and  austerities  of  the  Manitoba 
prairies — the  rush  of  life,  the  overhead  railways,  the  street  railways,  the 
underground  railways,  all  combining  to  make  a  deafening  din  and  endless 
roar  which  half-distracted  me.  The  Americans  struck  me  as  being  thin, 
pale  and  nerve-racked  in  comparison  with  our  more  sedate,  calm  and 
healthy-looking  Britishers.  I  was  glad  to  board  the  home-bound  steamer, 
still  more  pleased  to  reach  Liverpool,  and  to  be  once  more  on  my  native 
shore.  But  I  had  gained  much  from  my  trip,  and  benefited  greatly  in 
health  and  stamina.  I  had  learnt  to  regard  the  world  with  a  wider  and 
more  tolerant  vision,  and  realised  how  valuable  is  travel  in  its  educational 
influence. 

It  was  on  my  return  I  experienced  what  many  a  young  fellow  has 
experienced  before — the  desire  to  go  upon  the  stage  !  I  joined  an  amateur 
dramatic  club  in  Liverpool  which  included  in  its  membership  such  men 
as  Walter  de  Frece  (later  Sir  Walter,  and  the  husband  of  Vesta  Tilley) 
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and  Mr.  R.  A.  Roberts,  the  protean  actor.  I  worked  off  considerable 
histrionic  steam  and  enthusiasm  in  this  way,  but  gradually  the  footlight 
fever  subsided,  and  I  regained  my  normal  balance.  But  nevertheless  I 
have  always  cherished  a  liking  for  the  stage  and  amateur  acting,  and,  I 
think,  always  shall.  I  count  this  brief  period  with  its  passion  for  the  drama 
as  contributory  in  no  slight  degree  to  the  needful  disciplining  of  my  mind. 

My  readers  will  not  be  surprised  when  I  confess  that  this  period  was 
also  marked  by  a  strong  poetic  outburst.  Earlier  in  this  chapter  I  have 
said  that  to  read  poetry  was  a  never-ending  delight,  but  now  I  have  to 
state  that  composition — poetic  composition — was  indulged  in  by  me 
however  indifferently  with  great  interest  and  real  love.  I  remember  that 
when  the  late  Duke  of  Clarence  succumbed  to  an  attack  of  influenza  I  was 
very  deeply  moved  by  the  tragedy.  On  the  afternoon  of  the  day  he  died 
I  wrote  about  forty  lines  in  verse,  carelessly  and  in  lead  pencil,  and  sent 
them  to  the  local  paper.  To  my  delight  they  were  printed,  and  I  got  a 
letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Prince  of  Wales — afterwards  King  Edward 
— thanking  me  for  the  poetic  tribute  to  his  son.  Subsequently  I  contrib¬ 
uted  several  more  efforts  to  papers  all  of  which  were  from  time  to  time 
published.  I  found  in  this  pursuit  of  poetic  fancy  not  only  rest  and  solace, 
but  also  that  it  contributed  very  definitely  to  my  education.  Byron  and 
Henry  Kirke  White  were  at  this  time  my  favourite  poets,  and  Jane  Eyre 
and  The  Pilgrim's  Progress  my  favourite  books.  Of  music  I  was  and  still 
am  passionately  fond,  and  I  had,  at  least,  learnt  to  stumble  through  such 
pieces  as  Beethoven’s  “  Moonlight  Sonata  ”  and  the  “  Sonata  Pathetique  ” 
— the  latter  I  could  never  play  without  being  very  deeply  moved. 

I  was  now  approaching  my  twentieth  year,  and  was  still  undecided  as 
to  a  career.  I  might  have  found  a  place  in  my  father’s  office  and  been 
articled.  But  the  law  did  not  attract  me — nay,  sometimes  it  awakened  all 
my  repugnance.  My  guardian  was  useless  for  the  purposes  of  guidance 
and  of  control.  I  know  now  that  among  my  few  relatives  my  future  was 
discussed  with  some  anxiety  and  a  good  deal  of  curiosity.  My  prospects 
at  this  period  were  far  from  rosy.  I  had  lost  most  of  the  money  which 
came  to  me  from  my  parents  by  a  rash  investment  in  a  concern  which 
seemed  to  have  a  splendid  and  profitable  future,  but  which  was  either 
worthless  from  the  start  or  culpably  badly  managed.  Hence  any  pro¬ 
fession  chosen  by  me  which  demanded  much  capital  was  impossible  in 
my  financial  position.  How  to  earn  my  daily  bread  was  the  question  I 
had  to  face  at  this  juncture — and  it  is  just  as  well  to  put  the  matter  plainly. 
There  were  very  few  things  I  could  do.  I  had  received  no  special  training 
for  any  career  open  to  me.  My  education — so  far  as  schools  and  masters 
were  concerned — had  been  for  those  days  good  and  would  more  than  have 
sufficed  for  the  needs  of  commerce.  In  that  domain  it  appears  that  lack  of 
education  in  any  liberal  sense  does  not  necessitate  failure,  whilst  on  the 
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other  hand  a  University  training  does  not  guarantee  success.  Personality 
counts  for  much  in  the  world  of  business.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  do  not 
think  it  ever  occurred  to  me  that  in  business  I  might  find  scope  for  any 
capacities  I  possessed.  An  offer  was  made  to  me  at  this  juncture  by  my 
cousin,  John  Atkinson,  the  bone-setter  of  Park  Lane. 

Now  Atkinson  was  in  some  respects  a  very  remarkable  man,  enjoying 
in  his  day  a  big  reputation.  He  was  taught  by  the  famous  Mr.  Robert 
Hutton  (1840-1887),  who  came  to  London  to  join  his  uncle,  Richard 
Hutton.  They  were  both  members  of  a  race  of  yeoman  farmers  in  the 
north,  who  had  practised  the  art  for  two  hundred  years.  John  Atkinson 
was  in  direct  succession  of  a  long  line  of  independent  healers  who  had 
exercised  their  gifts  and  knowledge  for  the  benefit  of  sufferers  through 
many  generations.  Atkinson  -was  a  cousin  on  my  mother’s  side.  He  was 
a  Medallist  in  anatomy.  The  scientific  training  he  had  received  prevented 
him  from  labouring  under  the  difficulties  and  disadvantages  which  handi¬ 
capped  his  famous  preceptor,  Robert  Hutton.  His  technique,  too,  was 
very  fine,  but  not  advanced  in  comparison  with  the  developments  of  a 
later  date.  I  never  forget,  however,  that  I  certainly  owe  to  him  very  much 
that  set  the  springs  of  my  original  thought  in  action,  and  put  me  on  the 
road  to  higher  things.  He  did  teach  me,  I  believe,  all  he  knew  of  manipula¬ 
tive  surgery,  and  guided  and  encouraged  my  private  studies. 

I  like  to  think  of  him  as  he  appeared  to  me  when,  little  more  than  a  boy, 
I  came  under  his  influence  and  instruction.  He  was  a  lover  of  all  manly 
sports — especially  wrestling  and  boxing — a  well-known  figure  at  the 
National  Sporting  Club,  who  rarely  missed  either  a  wrestling  or  boxing 
contest.  He  handled  his  own  “  fives  ”  with  conspicuous  success,  and  was 
one  of  the  best  amateur  fighters  of  the  day.  In  addition  to  this  he  was  a 
first-rate  wrestler  in  the  then  fashionable  Cumberland  and  Westmorland 
style,  and  the  combination  of  proficiency  in  the  two  arts  made  him  well 
able  to  take  care  of  himself. 

It  is  recorded  that  on  a  certain  occasion  his  skill  in  the  science  of  self- 
defence  stood  him  in  good  stead.  Atkinson  happened  to  be  in  the  smoke- 
room  of  a  certain  West  End  hotel,  when  his  attention  was  attracted  by  the 
loud  voice  of  a  man  who  was  bullying  an  old  gentleman  over  some  affair 
in  which  the  latter  was  evidently  in  the  right,  and  the  victim  of  intolerable 
bluster  and  rudeness  on  the  part  of  the  other,  who  turned  out  to  be  a 
notorious  ring  fighter  of  the  day.  Atkinson  walked  up  to  this  individual, 
who  was  the  terror  of  everybody  owing  to  his  prowess  in  boxing,  and  to 
the  astonishment  of  a  number  of  men  present,  said,  “  If  you  don’t  leave 
this  gentleman  alone,  I  will  give  you  the  thrashing  you  deserve.”  The 
boxer  turned  upon  my  cousin  insolently  and  said,  “  You  mind  your  own 
business.  You  evidently  do  not  know  who  I  am,”  and  with  this  he  struck 
the  old  man  whom  he  had  been  browbeating.  This  was  too  much  for  the 
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rather  inflammable  amateur  fighter.  Without  a  moment’s  hesitation  he 
drove  his  left  fist  home  to  the  jaw  of  the  bully,  and  sent  him  reeling  to  the 
floor  over  a  couple  of  chairs.  Atkinson  waited  to  see  if  the  prize  fighter 
wished  to  retaliate,  and  observing  that  he  was  not  very  much  hurt,  left  the 
hotel  with  the  old  gentleman  who  was  the  innocent  cause  of  the  brawl. 

As  a  contrast,  let  me  dwell  upon  another  side  of  his  character.  His 
love  of  and  charm  for  children  were  very  real  and  very  wonderful.  The 
most  nervous,  the  naughtiest,  the  most  Refractory  infant  was  immediately 
brought  into  subjection,  pacified,  interested,  by  his  personal  magnetism. 
His  smiles,  his  gentleness  and  his  baby  prattle  and  persuasiveness,  enabled 
him  to  do  almost  all  he  wanted  with  the  minimum  pain — indeed,  his  success 
with  youngsters  was  remarkable. 

It  was  with  this  gifted  man,  then,  that  I  was  associated  for  a  consider¬ 
able  period.  If  it  be  objected  that  even  so  my  training  for  taking  part  in 
the  healing  art  was  absurdly  insufficient,  let  me  remind  critics  that  not  so 
very  long  ago  young  men  who  desired  to  follow  the  profession  were 
apprenticed,  as  a  matter  of  course,  to  some  practitioner  and  learnt  their 
profession  almost  entirely  under  his  guidance  and  instruction.  They 
learnt  and  practised  simultaneously — learnt  indeed  by  practising  on  the 
corpus  vile  of  their  patients,  whilst  they  studied  theory  in  books.  And  the 
system  was  not  altogether  a  failure.  The  great  Thomas  Sydenham,  who 
is  regarded  as  “  one  of  the  chief  glories  of  British  Medicine,”  enjoyed 
little  more  training  than  he  obtained  from  private  practitioners.  Even  at 
Oxford,  where  he  studied  but  never  took  by  examination  any  degree,  there 
was  no  hospital  for  clinical  study.  The  medical  degree  he  obtained  there 
was  bestowed  by  command  of  the  Earl  of  Pembroke  (April  14th,  1648) 
when  he  had  little  or  no  knowledge  of  medicine  !  It  was  probably  on  this 
account  that  he  was  no  favourite  with  his  medical  brethren,  and  incurred, 
as  he  thought,  their  hostility  by  his  innovations  in  practice.  He  in  his 
turn  was  preceptor  to  two  eminent  doctors,  Sir  Hans  Sloane  and  Thos. 
Dover,  and  had  little  respect  for  orthodox  methods  of  studying  medicine. 
When  a  student  asked  his  advice  as  to  what  books  he  should  read  for  the 
study  of  medicine,  his  answer  was  a  joke,  “  Read  Don  Quixote ,”  meaning 
evidently  that  books  were  of  little  or  no  use.  James  Syme  (1799—1870) 
never  attended  a  course  of  lectures  on  surgery,  but  became  a  private  pupil 
of  Dr .  John  Barclay,  the  great  anatomist.  Yet  Syme  lived  to  be  regarded  as 
the  greatest  living  authority  on  surgery.  One  could  add  to  this  list  indefi¬ 
nitely.  If  it  is  still  objected  that  my  training  was  insufficient,  my  reply 
is  that  for  the  work  I  had  in  my  mind,  the  special  work  to  which  I  wished 
to  devote  myself,  it  was  the  best — as  it  was  the  only  training  I  could  secure. 
What  I  learnt  from  and  under  John  Atkinson  I  could  not  have  learned  in 
any  medical  school  in  the  world.  Now  that  the  value  of  manipulative 
methods  is  fully  admitted,  I  may  claim  that  the  training  which  enabled  me 
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to  accomplish  any  work  I  have  performed  stands  justified— and  that  training 
is  due  to  the  thoroughness  with  which  my  cousin  taught  me.  Let  me  add 
one  other  remark.  If  these  methods  are  to  become  the  possession  of  the 
Faculty  as  a  whole  or  of  any  individual,  they  can  only  be  acquired  by  the 
very  same  means  John  Atkinson  employed  in  instructing  me. 

His  method  of  instruction  was  very  thorough.  He  taught  me  with 
patient  carefulness  to  diagnose.  The  actual  manipulations  he  showed  me 
by  laying  his  hands  on  mine,  and  thus  demonstrated  the  various  pressures, 
movements  and  leverages.  He  always  urged  skill  in  place  of  force.  To 
begin  with,  the  simplest  of  cases  were  taken,  and  not  for  months  was  I 
allowed  to  actually  handle  a  case  myself.  I  can  only  add  that  my  training 
was  done  systematically.  I  was  allowed  to  slur  over  nothing. 

I  think  that  my  cousin  recognised  very  speedily  my  aptitude,  but  that 
made  him  even  more  rigorous  in  his  methods  of  instruction.  The  day’s 
work  usually  left  us  both  very  weary  mentally  if  not  physically.  After  it 
was  over,  and  the  last  patient  had  departed,  we  used  to  recreate  ourselves 
by  donning  the  gloves  and  sparring  or  by  getting  to  grips  in  a  bout  of 
wrestling.  He  punished  me  so  regularly  and  severely  in  boxing,  that  my 
nasal  organ  has  even  now  not  recovered  its  never  very  passable  symmetry  ! 

John  Atkinson  numbered  among  his  patients  many  celebrities.  The 
Duke  of  Cambridge,  and  other  members  of  the  Royal  Family,  came  under 
his  successful  hands.  Paderewski  the  famous  pianist  was  treated  by  him 
for  an  ankle  or  wrist  injury.  Sir  George  Alexander,  during  the  run  of 
The  Prisoner  of  Zenda  in  the  great  days  of  the  St.  James’  Theatre,  badly 
damaged  his  ankle.  High  medical  authority  warned  him  that  months  of 
inactivity  and  rest  would  be  necessary  before  he  could  resume  his  imper¬ 
sonation  of  the  leading  role.  Atkinson  was  called  in,  however,  and  if  I 
correctly  recall  the  incident,  Sir  George,  or  Mr.  Alexander  as  he  then  was, 
was  delighting  his  enthusiastic  audiences  within  a  few  weeks  !  Of 
course  the  doctors  were  furious,  and  made  the  usual  excuse  for  their  failure 
and  the  bone-setter’s  success.  The  Duchess  of  Hamilton  once  consulted 
Atkinson  with  a  shoulder  trouble,  when  treatment  in  high  quarters  had 
produced  no  good  results,  and  matters  appeared  to  be  becoming  serious. 
He  made  a  brilliant  and  rapid  cure,  and  his  house,  and  afterwards  mine, 
in  Park  Lane,  was  christened  “  Hamilton  House  ”  in  memory  of  the 
incident. 

My  cousin  had  a  charming  cottage  at  Richmond,  and  often  on  Sundays 
I  would  spend  a  day  with  him.  He  was  nearly  always  to  be  found  in  the 
garden,  enjoying  himself  amongst  his  flowers.  Altogether,  my  earliest 
days  in  London  were  pleasant  enough.  I  was  brought  much  in  contact 
with  men  who  tried  to  draw  me  over  to  the  way  of  thinking  of  men  like 
Huxley,  Tyndall  and  Robert  Ingersoll,  and  though  I  listened  to  them  with 
much  interest,  their  attacks  upon  my  religion  only  served  to  strengthen  it. 
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I  had  been  too  deeply  influenced  by  my  mother's  example.  Faith  remained 
unshaken  and  undismayed. 

It  was  after  much  and  mature  deliberation  that  Atkinson  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  he  had  taught  me  all  the  practical  work  he  could,  and  that 
I  was  sufficiently  equipped  theoretically  to  start  on  my  own  career.  He 
sent  me  to  Manchester,  which,  he  said,  would  prove  a  most  excellent  centre. 
So  in  the  spring  of  1889  I  left  London,  on  what,  in  my  eyes,  was  a  great 
adventure. 


CHAPTER  III 

MY  MANCHESTER  DAYS,  1 889 

I  SHALL  always  cherish  kindly  memories  of  Manchester.  It  was  in 
that  great  work-a-day  city,  humming  and  vibrating  with  the  whirling 
wheels  of  industry,  that  I  first  learned  to  rely  upon  my  own 
efforts,  to  steer  alone  my  barque  of  life,  to  realise  that  the  cause  to 
which  I  had  dedicated  myself  must  be  fought  for  with  all  my  strength 
because  it  was  faced  with  the  entrenched  prejudices  and  the  full  power  of 
a  proud,  a  relentless  and  an  organised  opposition.  Manchester  may  be 
an  unlovely  spot.  It  most  certainly  does  not  appeal  to  any  visitor,  who 
happens,  as  is  most  likely,  to  see  it  for  the  first  time  on  a  rain-soaked  day,  as 
a  desirable  place  to  live  in.  A  generation  ago  it  would  have  appealed  even 
less  than  it  would  do  to-day.  The  Manchester  man  is  a  man  of  energy 
and  enterprise.  No  municipality  in  the  Empire,  so  far  as  I  can  discover, 
is  better  governed  and  administered.  In  no  community  is  there  a  more 
admirable  public  spirit.  The  average  Manchester  man  knows  himself 
to  be  a  citizen  of  no  mean  city.  Hence  the  pride  which  leads  men  engaged 
in  huge  business  enterprises,  whose  ramifications  reach  to  the  ends  of  the 
earth,  to  give  themselves  to  municipal  work,  importing  into  that  the  same 
energy,  capacity  and  zeal  they  exhibit  in  their  private  life  and  interest .  Thus 
the  community  is  admirably  supplied  with  those  public  services  upon  which 
depend  so  greatly  the  well-being  of  its  members.  It  has  always  been  in  the 
van  in  educational  matters.  To-day  provincial  Universities  are  to  be  found 
north,  south,  east  and  west,  but  Victoria  University  retains  its  premier 
position  for  the  brilliance  of  its  staff  and  its  record  of  achievement  in  the 
world  of  science.  Its  love  of  music  and  its  patronage  of  the  arts  are  uni¬ 
versally  known.  As  an  intellectual  centre  it  has  a  special  place  in  the  best 
life  of  these  islands. 

It  was  to  this  city  with  its  vigorous  local  activities  that  I  came  in  1889  to 
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make  a  beginning  of  my  professional  life-work.  Looking  back,  I  cannot 
help  wondering  how  I  had  the  courage  to  do  it. 

Manchester  had  a  notable  medical  school.  Not  a  few  of  the  leading 
surgeons  of  the  day  were  to  be  found  practising  in  the  city.  I  entered 
Manchester  with  very  little  but  my  trained  hands,  and  a  firm  determination 
to  succeed,  to  help  me.  But  let  me  add  that  even  to-day,  when  I  possess 
a  lifetime’s  experience  of  the  practical  work  of  the  manipulative  methods 
I  have  employed,  my  faith  in  the  soundness  of  the  principles  upon  which 
my  art  was  based  is  not  stronger  than  it  was  when  I  saw  Manchester  for 
the  first  time,  and  saw  it  as  the  place  where  I  was  to  justify  by  actual 
demonstration  that  confident  belief. 

My  entry  on  an  active  career  was  very  undramatic,  very  prosaic,  and 
the  story  of  this  part  of  my  life  is  highly  unsensational.  Indeed,  drab  is 
the  only  word  which  describes  it.  I  pitched  my  tent  in  very  modest 
quarters.  My  capital  was  extremely  limited,  and  in  view  of  the  pre¬ 
cariousness  of  my  prospects,  a  rigid  economy  was  imposed  upon  me. 
Rooms  were  rented,  and  a  small  brass  plate  bearing  my  name  was  affixed 
to  the  door.  I  inserted  a  short  announcement  in  the  local  press  to  the  effect 
that  I  could  be  consulted  daily  during  certain  hours.  Then  I  settled 
down  to  wait  for  patients. 

But  no  patients  came.  I  eagerly  scanned  the  faces  of  passers-by, 
hoping  against  hope  that  one  at  least  of  the  numerous  throng  would  turn 
in  at  the  small  street  gate  and  ask  for  me  !  Days  passed,  and  the  great 
public  of  Cottonopolis  left  me  coldly,  severely,  miserably  alone.  I  think 
it  was  the  loneliness  which  affected  me  most  grievously. 

I  paced  my  room  hour  after  hour,  wondering  what  would  happen  to 
me  if  no  one  came.  The  memory  of  those  days  with  their  anxious  fore¬ 
bodings  and  fears  makes  me  very  tender  and  sympathetic  towards  others 
who  face  the  same  testing  experiences.  Just  to  wait !  Is  there  any 
harder  task  imposed  upon  youth  ?  Those  days  tried  my  faith  and 
courage  and  resolution  as  no  other  days  in  all  my  life  have  tested 
them.  Slowly  there  grew  up  within  me  the  conviction  that,  if  I  could 
but  stand  the  strain  thus  put  upon  me,  I  should  win  through  ultimately. 

I  had  been  waiting  for  over  a  week,  when,  one  eventful  afternoon,  a 
visitor  arrived,  and  was  shown  into  my  room.  Despite  the  lapse  of  the 
years  I  can  recall  clearly  that  visitor’s  appearance.  He  was  a  young  man 
of  the  office-clerk  type.  He  limped  awkwardly  and  painfully.  I  surmised 
from  his  gait,  and  correctly,  that  it  was  his  hip  that  was  affected.  He  told 
me  a  long  pathetic  story  how  the  accident  had  happened  to  him,  and  how 
his  incapacity  had  interfered  with  his  work,  and  how  his  means  had  almost 
come  to  an  end.  Could  I  help  him  ? 

I  examined  him,  arrived  at  my  diagnosis,  and  at  once  proceeded  to  put 
to  rights  what  I  had  concluded  was  wrong.  He  arose  from  the  operating 
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couch  relieved.  I  saw  him  twice  or  thrice  subsequently,  and  was  rewarded 
by  finding  my  patient  very  greatly  bettered,  but  not  cured.  He  was  pleased, 
and  I  felt  that  I  had  scored  a  partial  success  in  a  case  where  I  had  expected 
blank  failure  might  be  the  only  result  of  my  efforts.  This  was  my  first 
case  as  an  independent  practitioner  of  manipulative  surgery.  The  first 
milestone  in  my  career  was  reached  and  passed — the  difficult  road  of  my 
life  was  begun. 

But  between  my  first  patient  and  the  second  and  third  there  were  long 
intervals.  The  days  passed  heavily.  They  were  not  lightened  by  any 
companionship.  I  had  not  a  single  friend  in  the  city.  I  had  all  my 
time  in  those  weeks,  indeed  months,  to  myself,  and  I  endeavoured  to  make 
use  of  it.  The  enforced  leisure  I  enjoyed — though  I  cannot  say  honestly 
I  enjoyed  it — well,  the  leisure  at  my  disposal  I  filled  by  getting  hold  of  and 
reading  old  and  abstruse  works  on  surgery — especially  those  dealing  with 
injuries  of  the  joints.  I  was  consumed  with  the  desire  to  know  what  other 
and  earlier  practitioners  knew,  to  ascertain  whether  my  methods  had  been 
known  to  and  practised  by  the  men  who  had  been  the  teachers  of  the 
present  generation  of  orthodox  surgeons.  I  wanted  to  saturate  my  mind 
with  knowledge  upon  the  subject,  to  mould  my  mental  make-up  for  my 
work,  to  leave  no  stone  unturned  to  secure  the  utmost  proficiency  in  my 
technique.  It  may  interest  my  medical  readers  to  learn  that  I  was  under 
no  illusions  even  in  those  days.  I  knew  I  should  have  to  fight  every 
step  of  the  road  before  me,  knew  that  I  was  seriously  handicapped  by  my 
lack  of  an  orthodox  diploma,  knew  that  I  could  not  afford  to  make  even  one 
mistake.  I  realised  that  every  medical  practitioner  in  Manchester  as  soon 
as  I  began  to  gather  a  practice  would  have  his  eyes  and  his  ears  open  too, 
to  catch  me  in  some  fault  or  failure.  The  fault  or  failure  of  a  young 
legitimate  practitioner  his  seniors  would  cover  up.  It  was  part  of  the  game. 
But  I  was  an  outsider,  and  from  the  very  beginning  I  was  terribly  conscious 
of  my  loneliness,  and  of  my  lack  of  any  sympathy  on  the  part  of  those  who 
practised  the  healing  art  under  more  favourable  conditions.  It  was  this 
consciousness  that  drove  me  to  my  studies,  and  kept  me  at  them,  early  and 
late,  day  after  day.  By  a  kind  of  instinct  I  discovered  that  only  by  a  wider 
knowledge  and  a  superior  technique  could  I  find  a  secure  place  among 
recognised  healers.  For  this  unbroken  devotion  to  study  I  had  to  pay  a 
price.  I  think  it  is  the  Apostle  Paul  who  speaks  in  one  of  his  Epistles  of  a 
“  Zeal  .  .  .  but  not  according  to  knowledge.”  I  ought  to  have  known 
that  exercise  and  fresh  air,  and  a  certain  amount  of  recreation  are  essential 
if  health  is  to  be  preserved.  I  feel  pretty  sure  to-day  that  it  was  to  the 
intense  and  close  application  of  those  early  days,  when  I  neglected  every¬ 
thing  for  my  art,  I  owed  a  delicacy  of  constitution  which  pursued  me  for 
years,  rendering  all  I  did  doubly  difficult,  and  handicapping  me  with  too 
frequent  illness  and  much  suffering. 
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Gradually  patients  turned  up  in  increasing  numbers,  and  one  day — 
a  red-letter  day  for  me — came  a  great  opportunity.  I  had  been  busy  that 
morning — it  was  about  six  months  after  my  arrival  in  Manchester — and  I 
was  sitting  in  my  consulting-room.  It  was  a  very  dreary  day,  and  a  dreary 
day  in  Manchester  can  be  the  dreariest  of  days,  and  a  feeling  that  life,  my 
life  at  least,  was  not  a  bed  of  roses,  possessed  me.  Suddenly  I  became 
acutely  conscious  of  a  conversation  outside  my  door.  I  had  no  formal 
appointment  with  a  client,  but  when  there  advanced  into  the  room  a  large, 
broad  individual  with  a  watch  chain  across  his  ample  proportions  like 
a  horse’s  curb  and  a  face  like  a  full  moon,  I  rose  to  receive  him.  I  con¬ 
ceived  him  to  be  a  sort  of  football-club-manager-hotel-proprietor,  sort  of 
person.  In  his  wake  was  another  man,  partly  hidden,  so  that  until  his 
leader  stood  on  one  side  I  had  no  chance  to  see  him.  Then  the  ponderous 
person  explained  that  his  companion  was  one  Boardman — a  Booth-Hall 
Plate  winner — in  other  words,  a  well-known  runner.  The  famous  athlete 
had  injured  his  ankle  badly,  and  as  treatment  had  proved  stubbornly 
unsuccessful,  it  was  thought  his  professional  career  was  ruined.  Could  I 
do  anything  ?  I  bade  my  visitor  take  off  his  shoe.  The  injured  member 
was  swathed  in  thick  bandages — yards  long.  I  watched  the  unravelling 
of  the  flannel,  my  mind  in  a  fever,  for  I  knew  that  the  man  before  me  was 
one  whose  name  bulked  largely  in  the  public  eye.  I  was  aware  that  if  I 
could  cure  him  it  would  mean  a  very  great  deal  to  my  future  career.  I 
examined  the  foot  and  ankle  of  my  patient  very  thoroughly,  noting  the 
irregularities  and  diagnostic  signs  with  meticulous  care.  It  was  a  difficult 
case,  and  I  frankly  said  as  much,  but  remarked  also  that  I  hoped  to  be 
able  to  give  him  relief.  This  statement  was  well  within  what  I  hoped  to 
achieve.  I  have  always  tried  to  underestimate  what  I  felt  was  the  reason¬ 
able  expectation  of  cure  or  amelioration.  He  looked  at  me  with  doubt  and 
hope  mingling  in  his  half-smiling  face,  but  consented  to  an  operation 
on  the  following  day,  and  promised  to  be  with  me  at  the  appointed 
hour. 

He  left  the  room  with  his  companion.  I  sat  quite  still  for  a  long  time, 
mentally  going  through  the  prospective  operation  with  a  strange  confidence 
which  knew  no  sign  of  nervousness  or  fear.  I  was  fully  aware  how  much 
depended  on  the  success  of  an  operation  on  this  man.  Even  that  considera¬ 
tion  did  not  perturb  me.  Now  this  may  seem  curious,  especially  to  those 
who  regard  me  as  one  of  a  highly  strung,  nervous  temperament.  I  am.  I 
have  suffered  several  martyrdoms  through  excessive  shyness.  Yet  this  feel¬ 
ing  or  defect  has  never  interfered  with  me  or  marred  my  efficiency  when 
actually  at  work.  At  such  times  all  has  been  forgotten  but  the  task  of 
the  moment  and  the  consideration  of  the  best  technique  to  employ.  I 
neither  see  nor  hear,  and  the  presence  or  absence  of  onlookers  makes  not 
the  slightest  difference  to  me.  Yet  I  could  never  take  a  stranger  in  to 
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dinner  or  enter  a  crowded  room  or  stand  upon  a  platform  without  some 
nerve  suffering. 

Well,  my  patient  arrived  in  due  course.  I  felt  as  I  have  said,  quite 
confident,  but  distinctly  “  tense.”  I  knew  how  much  depended  upon  my 
acquitting  myself  well,  and  I  determined  to  just  do  my  utmost,  and  leave 
the  rest  upon  the  lap  of  the  gods.  I  asked  my  patient  to  take  hold,  firm 
hold,  of  the  arms  of  the  chair,  and  to  leave  himself  confidently  and  com¬ 
pletely  in  my  hands.  (In  those  days  I  h9-d  not  the  advantage  of  the  help 
of  an  anassthetist .)  Then ,  taking  his  ankle  in  my  hands ,  I  made  up  my  mind 
very  thoroughly  just  what  I  wanted  to  achieve,  and  proceeded  to  do  it  as 
definitely  and  thoroughly  as  I  knew  how.  The  mal-position  was  corrected 
at  once,  and  to  my  joy  the  foot  had  resumed  its  natural  shape. 

“  Get  up  and  walk,”  I  said. 

“  But  I  can’t,”  said  my  patient.  “  I’ve  not  walked  without  a  bandage 
for  days.” 

“  All  the  more  reason  you  should  do  so  now,”  I  answered. 

“  All  right,”  was  the  rejoinder.  He  rose  very  timidly,  placed  his  foot 
lightly  on  the  floor  (how  my  heart  beat !)  and  commenced  to  walk  very 
slowly  and  haltingly — then  more  quickly,  then  much  more  quickly,  and 
then  with  no  sign  of  a  limp  at  all. 

I  had  achieved  my  first  notable  success.  Boardman  was  cured  ! 

This  operation  caused  much  commotion  in  sporting  and  other  circles. 
My  practice  immediately  responded,  and  I  was  kept  quite  busy  day  after 
day.  One  or  two  prominent  footballers  came  within  a  few  days  under  my 
care.  Successful  treatment  quickened  public  interest,  and  my  local 
reputation  grew  rapidly.  About  this  time,  too,  I  made  the  acquaintance 
of  a  wonderful  and  charming  old  man — the  late  Mr.  James  Lamb.  He 
was  a  well-known  Manchester  merchant  whose  offices  were  in  John  Dalton 
Street.  He  had  been  a  personal  friend  of  the  famous  Robert  Hutton. 
He  took  a  great  interest  in  me  and  showed  it  in  very  practical  fashion. 
I  used  occasionally  to  visit  him  in  his  city  office,  and  many  a  story  he 
told  me  of  my  famous  predecessor,  and  of  the  hostility  the  medical  men 
of  his  day  showed  him.  Mr.  Lamb  gave  me  much  valuable  advice,  which 
steadied  and  fortified  me  in  every  way.  We  soon  became  great  friends, 
and  he  remained  one  until  his  death  several  years  after.  Many  very 
welcome  patients  in  those  early  days  visited  me  on  James  Lamb’s  advice. 

No  better  fortune  could  have  befallen  me  than  the  arrival  of  a 
patient  who  had  been  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Walter  Whitehead,  a  surgeon 
with  a  national  reputation,  and  a  past-President  of  the  British  Medical 
Association.  I  was  able  to  cure  completely  a  case  of  knee-joint  lameness 
which  had  refused  to  yield  to  his  treatment.  Later  Mr.  Whitehead’s 
nephew  came  under  my  care,  and  was  equally  successfully  treated.  Thus  I 
became  acquainted  with  and  won  the  encouragement  of  one  of  the  leading 
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surgeons  of  the  day.  Heigho  !  I  can  recall  even  now  the  sigh  of  relief 
I  gave  when  I  realised  I  had  Mr.  Whitehead’s  confidence.  Henceforth  I 
was  not  quite  so  terribly  alone.  One  great,  strong-minded,  tolerant  and 
famous  surgeon  was  at  last  on  my  side.  Soon  after,  this  eminent  prac¬ 
titioner  performed  a  serious  operation  on  me  and  thus  our  friendship 
was  sealed. 

After  the  operation  I  was  in  great  pain,  and  scarcely  slept  at  all  during 
the  night.  Next  morning,  being  a  little  easier,  I  asked  a  friend  to  purchase 
for  me  Morley’s  Life  of  Gladstone  (just  published),  and  became  so  absorbed 
in  the  great  biography  that  I  almost  forgot  my  suffering,  and  was  deep  in 
my  reading  when  Whitehead  quietly  entered  my  bedroom. 

“  Well,”  said  he,  “  I  have  been  watching  you  for  five  minutes  through 
the  half-open  door,  and  how  you  can  lose  yourself  in  reading  whilst 
suffering  as  you  must  be  suffering  amazes  me.  You  must  be  unusually 
fond  of  reading.”  Whitehead  never  forgot  this  trifling  incident,  and 
referred  to  it  years  afterwards. 

I  was  now  making  headway  satisfactorily  in  my  work — at  least  I  had 
numerous  patients.  Fees  did  not  quite  correspond  to  the  amount  of  work 
undertaken  and  discharged.  Nor  was  I  without  other  and  more  irritating 
embarrassments.  Even  after  Mr.  Whitehead  had  honoured  me  with  his 
confidence  and  friendship,  the  enmity  of  the  Faculty  locally  was  very  pro¬ 
nounced  and  very  active.  The  G.P.  would  have  none  of  me,  and  vilified 
me  on  every  possible  occasion.  A  lady  friend  of  many  years’  standing, 
who  lived  in  Manchester  at  this  time,  tells  a  story  of  one  of  Manchester’s 
best-known  general  practitioners.  This  really  handsome,  well-groomed, 
ruddy-faced  and  genial  but  typically  blunt  spoken  Lancashire  doctor,  was 
my  friend’s  family  medical  attendant.  Somehow  she  managed  to  let  him 
know  that  she  knew  and  was  friendly  with  me,  and  that  I  resided  only  a 
few  doors  higher  up  the  street  in  which  Dr.  H.  lived.  “  What,”  said 
he,  “  you  are  friendly  with  that  man  ?  Don’t  you  know  he’s  a  damned 
quack  ?  ”  “  Quack  or  no  quack,”  retorted  the  lady,  “  he  cured  me  after 
the  failure  of  your  profession,  and  that’s  all  that  matters  to  me.”  The 
genial  old  boy  glared  at  her  for  a  few  moments,  and  then  turned  away, 
muttering  to  himself.  But  that  was  quite  typical  of  the  profession’s  attitude 
and  conduct  generally.  I  remember  one  burly  Irishman  in  Manchester  who 
made  himself  particularly  obnoxious.  He  would  turn  down  a  side  street 
deliberately  in  order  to  avoid  meeting  me,  if  he  saw  me  coming  towards 
him,  and  he  spent  an  astonishing  amount  of  his  time  telling  his  patients 
what  a  really  wicked  bone-setter  I  was  and  how  people  only  heard  of  my 
successes  and  not  of  my  failures  which,  by  the  inflection  of  his  voice,  might 
have  outrivalled  the  disasters  of  many  a  fashionable  metropolitan  nursing 
home  !  But  he  was  converted  later.  A  clergyman  who  lived  close  to  me 
— one  of  the  best  types  of  Anglicans — happened  to  consult  me  about  a 
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refractory  damaged  wrist,  which  I  succeeded  in  putting  right.  He  was  of 
the  muscular  Christian  order,  and  the  next  time  he  met  the  die-hard  Irish 
doctor  he  told  him  what  I  had  done.  This  report  had  the  effect  of  turning 
his  scuttling-down-by-street  habits  into  pleasanter  and  more  amiable 
ways.  Nevertheless,  the  local  members  of  the  Faculty  had  got  their  knives 
into  me,  and  did  their  utmost  to  make  my  position  uncomfortable  if  not 
untenable. 

A  very  notable  exception  was  the  late  Dr.  J.  W.  Wood,  of  Grosvenor 
Street,  who  became  a  very  esteemed  friend  of  mine,  and  medical  adviser  to 
the  family.  He  was  one  of  the  earliest  believers  in  my  methods,  and  in  his 
little  study  we  used  to  discuss  manipulative  surgery  and  the  difficulties 
of  my  anomalous  position.  This  kindest  of  physicians  was  a  great  sufferer 
from  chronic  asthma,  and  the  last  time  I  called  to  see  him  he  was  struggling 
hard  for  breath  and  in  great  distress.  He  always  bore  his  troubles  uncom¬ 
plainingly  with  a  look  of  quiet  patience  in  his  expressive  blue  eyes,  and 
when  he  left  us  all  a  little  later  I  was  the  poorer  to  the  extent  of  a  loyal  and 
very  staunch  supporter  and  friend. 

Despite  general  opposition  my  practice  was  widening  and  becoming 
more  important.  Patients  now  consulted  me  from  ever-increasing  dis¬ 
tances.  I  began  to  see  how  wisely  my  cousin  had  counselled  me. 
Manchester  I  found  to  be  the  centre  of  what  is,  beyond  question,  the 
biggest  and  richest  manufacturing  area  in  the  world.  From  the  sur¬ 
rounding  country  there  flows  into  the  city  twice  or  thrice  a  wTeek  the  popu¬ 
lations  of  the  other  smaller  but  almost  equally  wealthy  manufacturing 
towns  and  cities  of  Cheshire,  Derbyshire  and  Yorkshire.  Liverpool  is 
only  forty-five  minutes  from  Manchester  by  rail,  and  a  veritable  human 
tide  flows  from  one  city  to  the  other  day  by  day.  By  dint  of  unceasing 
endeavour  and  very  great  care  in  attending  to  my  patients  my  name 
gradually  became  better  and  better  known. 

Footballers  and  cricketers  are  almost  heroes,  in  town  and  country 
alike,  in  all  those  sturdy  virile  northern  counties.  The  news  of  a  successful 
operation  on  one  or  other  of  these  heroes  spread  from  club  to  club,  and  in 
a  very  short  time  a  veritable  stream  of  damaged  sportsmen  flowed  towards 
my  consulting-rooms . |  But  it  did  more  than  bring  this  type  of  patient.  The 
fast-spreading  news  informed  the  non-athletic  where  they  also  might  find 
effective  treatment,  through  manipulative  methods,  perhaps  even  after  an 
orthodox  practitioner  confessed  failure  and  the  hospitals  had  closed  their 
doors  upon  some  despairing  patient.  So  it  came  about  later  that  business 
magnates,  professional  men  and,  “  tell  it  not  in  Gath,”  even  doctors, 
along  with  members  of  the  most  exclusive  Lancashire  families,  were  making 
use  of  this  system  of  treatment.  The  confidence  of  the  community  was 
at  length  being  won. 

All  the  time  I  strove  most  painstakingly  to  refine  and  render  more 
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perfect  my  technique.  I  studied  assiduously.  I  began  to  realise  that  these 
methods  of  manipulation  were  capable  of  a  wider  use  than  I  had  made  of 
them  as  yet.  So  far  I  had  treated  an  extremely  limited  range  of  injuries. 

I  had  always  been  careful  not  to  undertake  cases  I  did  not  see  my  way  very 
clearly  to  alleviate  or  completely  cure,  and  in  this  way,  I  think,  I  began  to 
make  a  reputation  for  never  touching  a  patient  I  could  not  aid.  Occasion¬ 
ally  I  failed,  but  failures  grew  less  and  less  in  number  and  in  importance 
as  my  experience  increased  by  reason  of  my  ever-growing  practice.  I 
remember  one  case  particularly  which  I  felt  quite  certain  I  could  cure, 
but  which  defied  all  my  efforts.  It  was  an  affection  of  the  shoulder  in  a 
middle-aged  man  of  the  artisan  class.  I  saw  him  on  several  occasions, 
but  he  made  no  improvement,  and  eventually  I  had  to  admit  to  him  I  was 
utterly  beaten.  I  shall  not  forget  the  chagrin  I  felt.  It  was  a  trouble  to 
me  for  months  afterwards,  and  perhaps  the  knowledge  of  this  failure 
prevented  an  undue  pride  in  my  growing  success,  and  taught  me  what 
most  of  us  need,  a  lesson  in  humility. 

My  days  in  Manchester  were  real  work  days.  I  had  little  or  no  desire 
for  leisure,  relaxation  or  pleasure.  I  had  fully  realised  by  this  time  that 
I  had  set  myself  a  Herculean  task  in  striving  to  beat  down  prejudice  and 
win  recognition.  But  the  thought  only  spurred  me  on  to  redoubled 
effort.  Fortunately  for  me  I  had  cousins  living  in  the  outskirts  of  Man¬ 
chester,  and  in  the  evenings  I  would  take  tram  or  cab  there  were  no 
motors  then  ! — and  spend  an  hour  or  two  in  their  pleasant  society.  They 
were  wonderful  characters  of  almost  Dickensian  and  impossible  virtue. 
The  atmosphere  of  their  company  always  left  me  with  the  feeling  that  I  had 
been  entertained  by  angels.  They  spent  their  lives  in  religious  work,  in 
doing  all  manner  of  good,  and  their  daily  life  was  an  amazing  thing  in  thi6 
worldly  world.  They  loved  to  hear  of  any  successful  or  interesting  case 
or  operation,  and  were  a  constant  inspiration  to  me  in  my  work.  One  of 
them  died  not  long  after  the  time  I  write  of  from  cancer  of  the  breast 
going  through  her  last  illness  with  the  greatest  fortitude  and  patience. 
The  elder  sister  lingered  for  years  in  semi-indifferent  health.  Their 
passing  away  was  keenly  felt,  and  the  world  became  an  emptier  place 
for  me. 

I  was  now  becoming  firmly  established  in  Manchester,  and  decided  to 
leave  my  rooms  and  take  a  house  where  my  two  unmarried  sisters  could 
come  and  keep  house  for  me.  A  very  short  time  found  us  installed  in 
quite  an  imposing  dwelling  in  a  nice  quarter  of  the  town.  After  apartment 
life  a  home  was  a  great  delight.  I  felt  happier  and  more  contented  in  every 
way.  My  sisters  were  sympathy  and  kindness  personified,  and  altogether 
harmony  reigned  in  our  midst.  As  I  have  already  said,  Lancashire  with 
its  teeming  populations  was  an  excellent  centre  for  my  activities.  It  wa6 
an  industrial  area  where  men  ran  risks,  and  every  kind  of  accident  to  bones, 
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muscles  and  tendons  seemed  to  come  in  quantities  from  factories  and  work¬ 
shops  as  well  as  from  playing  fields.  I  could  not  have  chosen  a  better 
training  ground,  and  any  natural  aptitude  I  possessed  had  full  opportunity 
of  developing  and  flourishing.  I  learnt  to  love  the  blunt,  honest,  outspoken 
working  men  and  women  of  Lancashire.  Their  generosity  sometimes  was 
amazing.  I  used  to  get  every  kind  of  present.  One  patient,  a  butcher  in 
a  small  way,  sent  me  a  joint  of  meat  every  week  for  months.  From 
country  patients  I  got  butter  and  eggs  and  flowers  in  abundance  ;  hand¬ 
kerchiefs,  slippers,  and  sometimes  even  articles  of  clothing  !  One  day  I 
received  a  great  surprise.  A  shabby  parcel  made  up  in  crumpled  and  soiled 
newspaper  was  brought  to  my  door  and  left  with  a  message  that  the  caller 
could  not  wait.  I  opened  the  parcel,  and  to  my  astonishment  I  found  a 
large  George  III  loving-cup  of  a  heavy  and  most  handsome  design.  The 
donor  was  only  a  poor  woman.  I  tried  to  return  it  to  her,  explaining  that 
its  value  was  quite  high,  but  she  said  nothing  would  give  her  greater 
pleasure  than  that  I  should  keep  it.  When  I  look  at  it  I  think  of  the  poor 
bent  old  lady  who  gave  it  to  me  so  gladly  out  of  the  fullness  of  her  heart. 
As  it  bears  the  Prince  of  Wales  feathers  and  motto  it  is  interesting,  and 
I  would  like  to  know  its  history. 

On  another  occasion  a  young  fitter,  who  had  been  a  patient  of  mine, 
suffering  from  an  ankle  deformity  which  was  rapidly  worsening  through 
occupational  influence,  gave  me  a  heavy  gold  medal  beautifully  engraved 
with  my  monogram  on  one  side,  and  on  the  obverse  side  bearing  the  state¬ 
ment  that  “  I  had  succeeded  in  curing  him  after  fifteen  doctors  had  not 
only  failed  but  declared  a  cure  impossible.”  Wages  in  those  days  were  low 
compared  with  wages  to-day,  and  the  purchasing  of  such  an  expensive 
memento  must  have  strained  my  patient’s  financial  resources.  But  I 
always  say  the  best  reward  I  ever  had  for  any  work  came  from  the  most 
wonderful  type  of  contented,  happy,  utterly  poor  working  woman  I  have 
ever  met.  I  performed  a  painful  and  difficult  operation  for  her.  When  it 
was  all  over,  and  she  fully  realised  that  her  disability  was  a  thing  of  the  past, 
she  just  turned  her  sad  swimming  eyes  upon  me  and  whispered,  “  God 
bless  you,  sir,”  with  such  intensity,  fervour  and  depth  of  sincerity  that  I 
felt  the  benison  irradiate  me  with  its  sanctity,  and  to  this  day  it  remains 
a  clear,  cherished  and  wholesome  memory. 

It  was  such  happenings  as  these  in  those  difficult,  far-off  days  of  my 
early  struggles  that  kept  me  from  sinking  in  the  “  slough  of  despond,” 
and  helped  to  compensate  me  for  many  a  cruel  injustice  inflicted  by 
thought,  word  or  deed. 

I  was  once  persuaded  to  operate  on  a  dog.  Peeping  into  my  waiting- 
room  late  one  afternoon  to  learn  how  many  more  patients  I  had  to  see 
before  the  day’s  labour  was  ended,  I  espied  a  ragged,  emaciated,  veritable 
gutter-urchin  of  the  wizened,  prematurely-aged  type,  sitting  in  a  corner 
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of  the  room,  nursing  a  thin  shivering  terrier.  The  moment  he  caught 
sight  of  me,  he  walked  towards  me,  carrying  the  dog  whose  left  fore  leg 
hung  limply,  and  said,  “  O,  sir,  my  Jock  has  just  been  run  over,  and  a 
‘  bobby  ’  told  me  to  come  to  you.  Will  you  ‘  do  ’  him,  please  ?  ”  The 
poor  lad’s  demeanour  was  so  palpitant  with  genuine  distress,  and  his 
affection  for  his  dumb  companion  so  real,  that  I  drew  him  into  my  room, 
although  there  were  patients  waiting  who  had  a  prior  claim  to  attention, 
and  examined  the  animal.  I  discovered  a  clean  and  uncomplicated  fracture 
of  the  middle  third  of  the  left  thigh  bone,  and  the  animal  was  palpably 
suffering,  although  with  wonderful  patience.  Improvising  a  splint  from 
a  cigar  box,  and  fixing  it  with  a  stout  starch  bandage,  I  gave  the  boy  a  few 
instructions,  and  he  toddled  off  all  smiles  and  gratitude  with  his  “  Jock  ” 
tucked  under  his  arm. 

I  became  at  this  time  rather  anxious  to  widen  my  sphere  of  usefulness, 
and  to  increase  my  reputation  geographically.  I  was  doing  well  in  Man¬ 
chester,  and  kept  fairly  busy.  But  after  thinking  the  matter  over,  I  decided 
to  pay  monthly  visits  to  some  of  the  more  important  towns  of  Lancashire 
and  Yorkshire.  Accordingly  I  planned  visits  to  Liverpool,  Leeds, 
Bradford,  Sheffield,  etc.  It  was  not  difficult.  I  simply  had  to  secure 
rooms  and  insert  an  announcement  in  the  local  Press  that  I  was  to  be  at  a 
given  address  on  a  certain  day. 

I  soon  began  to  be  very  busy,  and  a  still  greater  number  of  football  and 
cricket  clubs  sent  me  their  casualties  regularly.  I  believe  I  had  about  half 
of  the  Sheffield  Wednesday  Soccer  club  through  my  hands  at  that  period. 
The  famous  Crawshaws  I  remember  well.  I  recall  the  case  of  Tom 
Crawshaw  vividly.  He  was  most  seriously  “  crocked  ”  in  the  knee  joint, 
and  I  was  painfully  anxious  as  to  whether  I  was  going  to  succeed  in  his 
case. 

When  I  look  back  I  realise  how  much  anxiety  I  suffered  which  was 
wholly  unnecessary.  But  each  case  was  to  me  a  personal  responsibility 
which  I  regarded,  I  think,  almost  too  seriously. 

During  one  of  my  periodical  visits  to  Leeds  the  well-known  minister 
and  journalist,  Mr.  Llewellyn  Williams,  visited  me  as  a  patient.  An 
accident — I  think  a  fall  from  his  bicycle — had  damaged  his  wrist,  and 
medical  care  was  not  having  the  desired  result.  This  was  serious  as 
Mr.  Williams  depended  upon  his  hand  for  his  living.  After  several 
treatments  he  made  a  satisfactory  recovery.  I  had  met  this  able  writer 
and  speaker  previously  in  Manchester,  but  after  the  incident  of  his 
injured  wrist  we  saw  much  more  of  each  other  and  became  the  firm 
friends  we  have  remained  ever  since. 

Times  out  of  number  Mr.  Williams  has  broken  a  lance  in  the  cause 
of  manipulative  surgery,  and  no  one  has  worked  more  indefatigably  than 
he  to  promote  its  welfare. 
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He  was  at  one  time  editor  of  the  Sunday  Strand ,  and  a  politician  of 
such  power  and  genius  that  I  have  always  considered  it  regrettable  that 
he  has  not  long  since  become  a  member  of  Parliament. 

Men  of  his  mental  calibre  and  acumen  are  far  too  rare  and  valuable 
to  waste.  I  believe  Mr.  J.  H.  Thomas  has  the  highest  opinion  of 
him  after  an  almost  lifelong  friendship. 

One  day  in  Leeds  a  very  nervous  young  working  man  was  shown  into 
my  room.  He  twisted  his  cap  in  his  shaking  fingers  as  he  entered,  and 
glanced  suggestively  over  his  shoulder  in  the  direction  of  the  waiting- 
room.  “  Can  ’ur  come  in,  sir  ?  ”  Not  at  once  divining  what  he  meant,  I 
enquired,  when  he  explained  :  “  My  feeasko  is  in  the  ’all,  and  I  would 
like  ’ur  to  be  ’ere  if  yer  don’t  mind.”  Assuring  him  that  his  fiancee  might, 
with  pleasure,  be  present,  he  immediately  darted  from  the  room,  and  at 
once  returned  with  a  buxom  farm  lass  of  ungainly  but  robustly  healthy 
proportions,  and  of  a  manner  even  more  jerky  and  nervous  than  his  own. 

It  was  in  Leeds  the  three  Goldthorpes,  famous  in  Northern  Union 
football  circles,  came  through  my  hands,  and  my  success  in  dealing 
with  their  injuries  did  much  to  establish  my  reputation  in  Yorkshire. 
They  were  marvellous  players,  and  I  believe  Albert,  “  Our  Albert,”  as  the 
Tykes  used  affectionately  to  designate  him,  was  a  record  holder  for  goal 
getting. 

It  was  at  Leeds  an  accident  happened  which  very  definitely  affected  my 
sentiments  in  regard  to  some  forms  of  sport.  I  was  asked  by  friends  in  the 
town  to  join  the  Gun  Club  at  a  nearby  town,  it  having  become  known  that, 
as  a  lad,  I  used  to  accompany  my  father  on  his  shooting  expeditions. 
Reluctantly  I  became  enrolled  as  a  member,  and  on  my  next  visit  to  Leeds 
I  received  notice  that  a  competition  was  to  take  place  in  a  few  days.  I  sent 
hastily  for  my  gun,  which  I  had  not  touched  for  months,  and  on  the  day 
appointed  found  myself  in  the  Gun  Club  pavilion,  being  introduced  by 
my  friend  to  the  various  members.  The  Club  had  quite  a  wide  local 
reputation  for  the  shooting  skill  of  its  members,  and  I  quaked  at  the  idea 
of  the  sorry  spectacle  I  should  cut  when  it  came  to  my  turn  to  stand  on  the 
“  mark.”  Amongst  the  competitors  was  a  well-known  doctor  who  cast 
several  side-long  glances  not  of  a  flattering  kind  in  my  direction  when 
he  heard  I  was  a  “  bone-setter.”  He  was  a  large,  florid-looking  man  with 
a  confident  and  suave  manner,  and  he  was  the  first  to  take  his  stand  before 
the  five  traps.  Steadying  his  feet,  and  glancing  twice  down  his  gun 
barrels  as  a  preliminary,  he  dropped  his  weapon  below  his  elbow  according 
to  the  rule,  and  called  “  Pull.”  In  an  instant,  with  a  crack  of  its  strong 
and  alert  wings,  a  small  “  blue  rock  ”  pigeon  was  in  the  air  flying  endways 
from  the  trap  low  and  fast.  Quick  as  was  the  bird,  the  skill  and  rapidity 
of  the  doctor’s  aim  were  equal  to  it.  Simultaneously  with  the  explosion  of 
the  smokeless  cartridge,  the  pigeon  fell  dead,  a  mass  of  quivering  feathers, 
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several  yards  from  the  trap.  Some  ten  or  eleven  shooters  followed,  and 
I  was  the  last  on  the  list.  I  simply  shook  from  head  to  foot  as  I  took  my 
gun  from  the  rack  and  walked  towards  my  place.  Everyone,  I  felt  painfully 
conscious,  could  see  that  I  was  a  “  greenhorn.”  One  half  of  the  com¬ 
petitors  had  “  grassed  ”  their  birds,  and  nearly  all  of  them  with  the  first 
shot,  for  the  pigeons  were  swift  of  wing  and  strong,  and  had  evidently 
been  trapped  and  under  fire  before,  and  by  the  time  the  second  barrel 
could  be  got  in  were  well  on  the  wing,  and  out  of  the  range  that  makes  a 
kill  at  all  likely.  Just  before  I  called  out  the  signal  for  the  release  of  the 
bird  I  felt  a  sudden  confidence.  My  eyes,  then  very  strong  and  keen  of 
sight,  were  concentrated  on  the  semicircle  of  traps,  and  my  finger  thrilled 
on  the  trigger  of  my  “  Greener  ”  gun  expectantly.  Then,  steadying  my 
“  stance,”  I  gave  the  order  to  “  pull.”  The  box  collapsed,  and  a  bird, 
much  heavier  and  more  cumbersome  than  those  already  set  free,  rose  slowly 
into  the  air  and  gave  me  the  chance  of  the  easiest  imaginable  of  right  cross 
shots.  I  blazed  away — right  and  left — not  a  feather  of  the  pigeon  seemed 
to  be  disturbed,  and  it  calmly  settled  on  the  top  of  the  pavilion  and  com¬ 
menced  preening  itself  as  if  not  in  the  slightest  degree  perturbed  by  my 
futile  attempt  upon  its  life. 

I  was  conscious  of  a  suppressed  wave  of  mirth  amongst  the  spectators 
as  I  shot  out  the  empty  cases  with  an  impatient  snap  of  the  ejector,  and 
returned  to  my  comer  of  the  pavilion  balcony,  feeling  now  quite  free  from 
“  nerves  ”  and  realising  that,  at  least,  I  could  not  possibly  make  a  worse 
exhibition  of  marksmanship.  It  seemed  a  long  time  before  my  turn  came 
round  once  more.  The  average  proportion  of  hits  and  misses  was  duly 
recorded,  and  once  more  my  name  was  bawled  out  by  a  large  red-faced 
man  whose  visage  turned  almost  purple  with  each  vocal  effort.  I  calmly 
loaded,  and  without  a  moment’s  hesitation  or  taking  my  eyes  for  an  instant 
from  the  traps,  called  “  Pull.”  Simultaneously  with  the  jerk  of  the  cord 
a  small,  almost  blue-black  bird  darted  from  its  prison,  and  in  a  series  of 
jagged  flights  peculiar  to  the  best  trained  pigeons  was  rapidly  leaving  me  in 
a  straight  line  behind  the  traps.  My  glance  flashed  down  the  glinting  steel 
barrel,  and  just  seeing  the  bird  for  an  instant  over  the  sight,  I  fired  and — oh, 
what  a  relief — the  pigeon  fell  like  a  stone  to  the  earth.  A  roar  of  applause, 
half-real,  half-derisive,  greeted  my  ears,  and  “  what  a  damned  fluke  ’’just 
caught  my  hearing.  But  I  did  not  care.  I  now  felt  my  feet,  and  the  practice 
I  had  had  when  out  shooting  with  my  father  I  knew  was  going  to  serve  me 
in  excellent  stead. 

The  next  round  the  doctor  missed  his  bird,  and  by  the  eighth  he 
and  I  were  the  only  remaining  ones  who  had  killed  every  bird  but  one. 
The  excitement  was  intense  as  each  “  grassed  ”  our  pigeons  until  the 
thirteenth  round,  when  the  doctor  made  a  clean  miss  with  his  second  barrel 
after  well  feathering,  but  failing  to  stop  it  with  his  first.  Now  was  my 
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chance.  All  my  shivering  nervousness  returned,  and  my  hand  trembled 
unrestrainably  as  I  slid  it  down  the  now  hot  gun  barrels  preparatory  to  load¬ 
ing.  I  waited  a  few  seconds,  struggled  to  forget  that  I  was  the  object  of 
much  interest,  and  just  as  I  heard  someone  behind  me  say,  “  I’ll  lay  ten  to 
one  on  the  gun,”  gave  the  word  to  the  trapman,  and  my  bird  fell  winged  but 
on  its  feet  only  just  inside  the  boundary  line.  Before  it  had  walked  more 
than  a  few  inches  my  second  barrel  gave  it  its  quietus,  and  I  had  won.  A 
gold  medal  was  presented  to  me  with  some  money.  Later  on  I  became 
holder  of  the  cup — a  very  coveted  trophy.  But  my  conscience  had  been 
aroused,  and  I  soon  forsook  pigeon  shooting  on  the  ground  that  it  was  cruel. 

A  day  amongst  the  pheasants  I  still  enjoy,  though  as  I  grow  older  I 
find  my  reluctance  to  kill  anything  for  mere  sport  becoming  more  and  more 
pronounced.  One  of  my  greatest  friends,  with  a  fine  shooting  estate 
of  some  thousands  of  acres,  a  keen  shot  and  ardent  sportsman,  was 
out  with  his  guests  one  morning  as  usual,  when  the  cry  of  “  Woodcock — 
mark  over  ”  arrested  his  attention,  and  firing,  the  much-prized  game  fell 
at  his  feet  in  the  last  quivering  throes  of  approaching  death.  As  he  stooped 
to  gather  the  bird,  it  turned  its  fast-glazing,  great  black  bead-like  eyes 
upon  him,  and  with  mute  pathos  seemed  to  say,  “  What  have  I  done  that 
you  should  slay  me  in  mere  wantonness  this  glorious  morning,  when  I  was 
harming  no  one  and  so  happy  in  the  beautiful  sunlit  world  ?  ”  My  friend 
thought  a  moment,  hesitated  and  then  handed  his  gun  to  the  keeper 
standing  by,  and  he  has  not  shot  a  bird  since  !  I  can  well  understand  and 
sympathise  with  the  overwhelming  impulse  which  actuated  him,  for  the 
sum  of  incurable  suffering  is  so  great  in  this  imperfect  world  that  anyone 
who  needlessly  adds  to  it  in  the  smallest  avoidable  degree  is  surely  running 
the  risk  of  estranging  himself  from  the  mercy  in  which  he  may  himself 
one  day  stand  in  need. 

My  Lancashire  practice  had  now  become  very  large,  and  although  the 
work  was  mostly  among  the  poorer  classes,  I  was  gradually  winning  the 
confidence  of  the  more  leisured  and  educated  sections  of  the  community. 
About  this  time  a  periodical  called  Manchester  Faces  and  Places  inter¬ 
viewed  me,  and  the  publicity  thus  accorded  me  in  what  was  a  very  respect¬ 
able  and  reputable  organ  gave  me  some  help.  But  I  have  always  found 
that  the  best  way  to  build  up  one’s  reputation  is  upon  the  enduring 
foundation  of  personal  recommendations,  and  I  early  learned  not  to  rely 
on  newspaper  publicity. 

It  was  my  steadily  growing  success  which  encouraged  me  in  taking  what 
appeared  to  me  to  be  a  justifiable  step,  namely,  to  move  to  London.  I  had 
saved  a  little  money,  and  contemplated  making  the  Metropolis  my  home, 
whilst  still  keeping  in  touch  with  Manchester  and  other  Lancashire  towns 
so  as  to  maintain,  and  extend,  my  connections  in  those  provincial  centres. 
The  venture  was  an  important  one,  and  perhaps  deserves  a  chapter  to  itself. 
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CHAPTER  IV 

FAILURE  AND  SUCCESS.  EXPERIENCES  IN  LONDON  AND  GLASGOW 

I  HAVE  already  said  that  my  first  experience  of  life  in  the  Metropolis 
had  left  very  pleasant  memories,  and  I  must  here  confess  that  the 
lure  and  fascination  of  the  capital  city  had  got  into  my  blood.  The 
mere  thought  of  returning  to  the  scene  of  my  early  studies,  and  there 
practising  my  art,  filled  me  with  interest  and  enthusiasm.  Nor  was  I  blind 
to  the  fact  that,  all  things  considered,  London  was  the  one  place  in  the 
world  which  offered  not  only  a  vast  but  a  magnificent  field  for  my  activities. 
When  I  saw  my  way  clear  I  set  out  with  a  heart  full  of  hope  and  high 
resolve.  I  returned  to  London,  fortified  by  a  measure  of  real  success. 
I  had  proved  my  methods  by  actual  practice,  in  cases  which  admitted  of 
no  controversy,  to  be  at  once  scientific  and  of  undoubted  value.  It  would 
be  idle  and  futile  to  say  that  I  had  met  with  no  failures.  I  must  confess 
I  had,  but  they  were  almost  entirely  confined  to  cases  in  which  I  was  not 
quite  convinced  that  the  methods  I  employed  were  the  correct  methods, 
and  yet  in  every  one  there  had  been  such  ground  for  believing  that  valuable 
aid  and  relief  could  be  wrought,  that  I  considered  I  was  fully  justified  in 
taking  them  up  and  proceeding  with  my  treatment.  After  all,  surgery, 
orthodox  and  unorthodox,  must  be  an  experimental  science.  Very  often 
there  are  few  or  no  circumstances  or  indications  which  permit  an  accurate 
diagnosis  to  be  made,  and  in  these  cases  the  surgeon  works  to  some  extent 
in  the  dark,  takes  some  measure  of  risk,  and  feels  justified  if  in  the  majority 
of  cases,  where  and  wThen  he  does  this,  success  crowns  his  effort. 

After  some  difficulty  I  secured  rooms,  really  beautiful  consulting-rooms, 
in  Suffolk  Place,  in  the  Haymarket.  The  house  had  at  one  time  belonged 
to  a  rich  financier  who  was  abroad  on  a  long  visit,  and  the  place  was  let 
in  sections  for  chambers  and  consulting-rooms  during  his  absence.  I 
had  one  of  the  best  suites,  and  was  prepared  for  the  arrival  of  the  most 
distinguished  patients.  A  plate  of  dignified  dimensions  was  fixed  beneath 
the  bell,  and  all  my  old  Northern  patients  who  I  thought  had  friends  in 
London  or  who  possessed  houses  there  were  notified  of  my  change  of 
address,  and  my  “  card  ”  was  printed  in  the  leading  newspapers. 

One  of  my  first  steps  was  to  go  and  see  an  old  friend  of  mine  called 
Hunting,  a  man  of  some  standing  in  the  literary  world,  and  one  of  the  most 
able  thinkers  and  speakers  I  have  ever  met.  He  had  a  house  in  Chelsea, 
and  I  used  to  spend  long  evenings  with  him,  telling  him  of  my  hopes  and 
ambitions.  He  was  most  helpful  and  sympathetic,  and  his  guidance  and 
advice  were  always  respected,  and,  as  far  as  possible,  followed.  I  laid  my 
soul  bare  before  him,  and  told  him  frankly  that  I  honestly  believed  I  had 
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something  to  teach  the  surgical  profession  in  a  certain  admittedly  neglected 
corner  of  their  art.  He  smiled  at  my  fervour  and  believed  in  my  sincerity, 
but  I  could  see  he  found  it  difficult  to  realise  that  such  could  really  be  the 
case.  I  remember  upon  one  occasion  I  explained  the  technique  of  one  of 
my  operations,  for  a  certain  joint  abnormality.  He  looked  up  the  treat¬ 
ment  prescribed  for  such  cases  in  two  or  three  up-to-date  textbooks 
on  surgery  and  told  me  he  could  find  nothing  corresponding  to  the  mani¬ 
pulative  procedure  I  had  described.  I  asked  him  if  he  thought  I  ought 
to  qualify.  He  said  without  any  hesitation,  “  No.”  When  I  pressed  him 
for  a  reason,  he  said  he  feared  that  if  I  did  so  the  original  bent  of  my  mind 
would  be  interfered  with,  and  the  lines  along  which  I  was  working  might 
be  obliterated  and  lost  in  the  ruts  of  orthodoxy.  “  Concentrate,”  said  he, 
“  on  anatomy,  particularly  those  sections  of  the  human  organism  you 
intend  to  deal  with,  read  every  author  on  the  subject  you  can  lay  your  hands 
upon,  make  yourself  absolutely  master  of  your  job,  and  continue  your 
studies  along  with  your  practice,  untiringly  and  unceasingly.” 

I  remember  very  vividly  how  one  day  he  warned  me  that,  as  an  extra¬ 
mural  practitioner,  I  should  inevitably  encounter  strong  opposition,  and 
be  forced  to  fight  every  inch  of  my  way.  It  rather  depressed  me  at  the 
moment,  though  I  knew  he  was  right,  but  he  cheered  me  by  expressing  the 
opinion  that  he  confidently  believed  I  should  win  through  in  the  end. 
He  heartened  and  encouraged  me,  too,  by  telling  me  of  the  discoveries 
in  medicine  and  surgery  which  had  been  made  by  men  who  were  not  of  the 
household  of  science.  He  exhorted  me  above  all  to  follow  unwaveringly 
wherever  truth  should  lead  me,  and  to  leave  the  rest  in  the  hands  of  Pro¬ 
vidence.  “  Be  honest  with  yourself,  and  then  you  will  be  honest  with  all 
men.” 

I  waited  patiently  in  my  London  chambers  for  the  arrival  of  patients, 
but  only  a  few — a  very  few — condescended  to  seek  my  advice,  and  no  case 
of  importance  was  entered  upon  my  books.  One  newspaper  sent  a  reporter 
round  to  see  me.  He  was  not  a  very  discerning  man,  and  though  I  tried 
to  lead  the  conversation  on  to  topics  which  really  mattered,  he  persisted 
in  talking  about  athletes  and  their  injuries.  Shortly  afterwards  a  brief 
article  appeared  in  a  periodical  which  was  a  garbled  account  of  what  I  had 
said.  But  that  was  not  its  only  demerit.  Its  tone  was  distinctly  one  I  could 
not  approve  of  in  any  way.  Beyond  that,  the  newspapers  ignored  me  and 
my  work.  I  do  not  complain  of  that.  I  had  no  right  to  expect  that  the 
Press  should  have  supported  me  at  that  time.  I  shall  have  much  to  say 
later  on  regarding  the  Press,  its  attitude  towards  me,  and  the  generous 
support  it  gave  me  in  my  fight.  I  am  only  concerned  to  emphasise  at  this 
point  my  own  view  that  I  had  done  nothing  sufficiently  striking  to  warrant 
special  attention  being  given  to  me  and  my  work.  That  came  later.  I 
admit  that  if  it  had  come  earlier  my  path  would  have  been  smoother  and 
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less  uphill  than  it  was.  I  was  beginning  to  find  out  that  London  was  not  so 
easily  conquered  as  Manchester.  Patients  were  few,  and  fees  not  any 
higher  than  I  had  received  in  the  north.  But  my  expenses  were  higher — 
much  higher.  And  a  glance  at  my  pass  book  showed  me  that  my  bank 
balance  was  perilously  slender. 

I  felt  I  was  up  against  one  or  two  ugly  facts.  Paying  clients  were  almost 
non  est.  That  was  the  first  very  ugly  fact.  There  was  no  one  I  knew  to 
whom  I  would  or  could  apply  for  money.  That  was  the  second  fact. 
The  very7  thought  of  borrowing  made  me  shiver — but  to  think  of  borrowing 
on  my  professional  prospects  was  unthinkable  !  I  shrank  from  the  mere 
contemplation,  and  inwardly  prayed  the  necessity  might  never  arise. 
The  very  little  leisure  I  allowed  myself  at  this  time  I  used  to  employ  in 
such  a  manner  as  would  forbid  any  brooding  upon  my  shadowed  prospects. 
London’s  historical  sites  had  an  unfailing  attraction  for  me,  and  many  hours 
were  spent  in  lonely  ramblings  in  unknown  and  interesting  parts  of  the 
great  city  ;  the  haunts  of  its  poorest  denizens  attracted  me  with  pathetic 
force.  I  loved  to  talk  to  the  people  I  met  in  these  districts,  and  try  and 
find  out  what  sort  of  philosophy  it  was  that  supported  them  in  their 
wretched  conditions.  It  became  easier  to  bear  my  own  load  when  I  saw 
how  much  more  heavily  laden  others  were  who,  doubtless,  deserved  far 
more  than  I  did,  a  better  fortune,  and  a  less  burdened  life.  I  thought  very 
seriously  upon  these  experiences,  and  the  result  was  a  series  of  articles 
contributed  to  a  provincial  paper  dealing  with  the  life  or  what  was  after¬ 
wards  called  the  “  submerged  tenth.”  They  were  my  first  serious  efforts  at 
descriptive  wTriting,  and  much  to  my  secret  satisfaction,  the  editor  gave 
great  prominence  to  them  and  printed  them  in  clear  and  arresting  type. 
These  led  to  further  contributions — to  at  least  one  short  story  and  several 
poems.  There  wyas  no  financial  reward,  but  I  am  sure  I  found  a  certain 
solace  in  the  diversion.  The  work  prevented  me  from  dwelling  upon  my 
frustrated  hopes  and  poor  prospects. 

“  For  to  the  wearied  heart  and  brain, 

A  use  in  measured  language  lies, 

The  sad  mechanic  exercise 
Like  dull  narcotics  lulling  pain.” 

Fortunately  for  me,  at  this  juncture  of  my  fortunes,  I  made  the 
acquaintance  of  one  of  the  late  curates  of  St.  Paul’s,  Knightsbridge.  He 
had  noticed  me  amongst  his  congregation,  and  one  day  came  up  to  me  and 
made  himself  known.  We  met  frequently  in  my  rooms  and  had  long  talks 
on  religion,  and  the  temptations  and  pitfalls  that  beset  one’s  path  in 
life,  and  a  hundred  other  topics.  He  was  young  and  full  of  the  fervour 
of  his  faith,  strong,  extremely  handsome,  and  more  than  normally  intelli¬ 
gent,  an  athlete,  a  speaker  and  a  scholar.  There  could  be  no  doubt  about 
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his  popularity  in  society — one  of  its  darlings,  yet  unspoiled,  keeping  ever 
before  him  the  great  ruling  passion  of  his  life — to  serve  his  Master  and  his 
Lord.  It  seemed  to  me  so  wonderful  that  he  could  thus,  as  it  were, 
immolate  himself  on  the  altar  of  self-sacrifice  when  the  world  of  pleasure, 
with  its  allurements  and  distractions,  was  all  around  and  about  him. 
His'  companionship  was  an  influence  for  good  at  the  very  time  when  I 
needed  such  friendship .  How  often  are  such  friendships  unhappily  sun¬ 
dered  !  Some  time  passed,  and  he  vanished  out  of  my  life.  I  heard  later 
that  he  had  become  the  vicar  of  a  great  church.  But  I  did  not  come  across 
him  again  for  over  twenty  years.  One  morning  as  I  was  walking  along 
Great  Cumberland  Place  I  met  him  face  to  face.  We  knew  each  other  in  a 
moment,  and  I  think  we  mutually  thrilled  with  the  sudden  revival  of  a 
hundred  memories.  He  had  changed  but  little.  His  erstwhile  splendid 
figure  was  somewhat  fuller  and  heavier,  his  smooth,  satin-like  black  hair 
was  thickly  streaked  with  becoming  grey,  his  face  deeply  lined,  sadder 
it  seemed,  and  more  thoughtful.  Inexorable  time  had  left  its  inevitable 
impress  on  the  well-remembered  youthful  features  and  figure,  but  the 
kindness  of  the  eyes,  the  smile  of  the  handsome  mouth  were  if  anything 
more  richly  expressive  than  before.  After  the  mutual  “  Hallo,”  his  first 
words  were  to  congratulate  me  upon  the  knighthood  which  His  Majesty 
had  just  conferred  upon  me,  and  when  we  had  exchanged  a  few  enquiries 
and  pleasantries,  I  asked  him  to  call  and  see  me.  He  said  he  would,  but 
added,  “  I’ve  not  been  quite  myself  for  a  few  days.  I  feel  ‘  chokey  ’  and 
heavy  here,”  and  he  put  his  hand  on  his  left  breast.  Then  he  moved  into 
the  crowd,  waving  his  hand  and  smiling.  We  did  not  meet  again.  Two 
days  later  he  was  found  dead  in  bed.  His  earthly  labours  were  ended. 
He  had  passed  peacefully  away  to  hear,  I  have  not  the  slightest  doubt,  in 
another  world,  the  well-deserved  and  glorious  welcome,  “  Well  done, 
thou  good  and  faithful  servant.” 

Of  my  cousin  Atkinson  I  saw  very  little.  He  was  such  a  sought-after 
and  important  man,  and  had  already  done  so  much  for  me  that  I  did  not 
wish  to  obtrude  any  of  my  cares  upon  him.  It  was  not  possible  for  him  to 
regard  me  as  a  rival,  and  I  do  not  know  that  I  ever  thought  of  myself  in 
that  light.  I  felt  that  there  was  room  for  both  of  us  to  exercise  our  art  with¬ 
out  coming  into  conflict.  But  I  knew  my  cousin — knew  that  whilst  he 
would  not  resent  in  any  way  my  return  to  London,  he  would  not  regard 
any  appeal  which  hinted  failure  with  any  sympathy  or  response.  Not  that 
he  would  be  wanting  in  either,  but  he  was  a  great  believer  in  a  young  man 
fighting  his  own  battles,  and  inuring  himself  even  to  the  limits  of  hard¬ 
ship  and  privation  in  the  hardening  process  of  the  struggle  for  existence. 
On  the  whole  I  am  inclined  to  agree  with  him.  “  It’s  good  for  a  man  to 
bear  the  yoke  in  his  youth,”  and  just  then  the  yoke  was  pressing  pretty 
heavily  on  my  shoulders.  I  had  received  from  time  to  time  letters  of 
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encouragement  from  him,  and  I  feel  sure  his  relationship  did  me  much 
good,  for  his  name  just  then  was  on  many  people’s  lips  as  he  had  recently 
had  a  royal  patient  under  his  care.  But  even  if  I  had  not  known  what  my 
cousin  s  private  thoughts  would  have  been  had  I  applied  to  him  for 
temporary  assistance,  an  application  was  out  of  the  question.  I  would 
sooner  have  broken  stones  on  the  road  than  confessed  failure.  I  had  begun 
to  regret  that  I  had  left  Manchester,  where  I  worked  hard  and  at  least 
made  a  living,  for  the  uncertainties  of  the  London  venture.  It  seemed 
impossible  that  I  could  make  any  impression  on  the  mighty  seething  mass 
of  human  beings  around  me.  Cases  did  not  come  my  way  in  sufficient 
numbers  to  make  my  life  busy  or  proportionately  interesting,  and  I  began 
to  feel  very  “  down.”  My  financial  reserves,  in  meeting  current  expenses, 
were  rapidly  reaching  the  vanishing  point  when  the  crisis  arrived. 

One  afternoon — it  must  have  been  mid-winter,  for  it  was  quite  dark  at 
4  p.m. — I  remember  feeling  very  weak  and  ill.  I  had  got  through  my 
gratuitous  cases  with  difficulty,  my  head  ached  severely  and  throbbed 
painfully,  and  I  had  repeated  attacks  of  giddiness  and  nausea.  I  spent  the 
evening  quietly  in  my  room,  and  retired  early  only  to  toss  about  restlessly 
until  morning,  when  I  awakened,  feeling  that  I  must  have  been  semi- 
delirious  during  the  night,  and  realising  that  I  was  far  too  ill  to  get  up.  My 
landlady  answered  the  pressure  I  gave  the  electric  bell,  and  I  asked  her  to 
bring  me  a  cup  of  tea  and  some  aspirin  tabloids.  Breakfast  was  out  of  the 
question.  But  even  this  potent  and  soothing  remedy  failed  to  give  the 
usual  relief,  and  at  lunch-time  a  doctor  was  called  in.  After  only  a  few 
minutes’  examination,  he  said:  “  You  have  scarlet  fever  in  a  very  bad  form, 
and  must  go  to  a  nursing  home  at  once.” 

Here  for  the  nonce  was  the  end  of  my  London  adventure  and  the  end  of 
my  present  hopes,  indeed  !  What  were  my  prospects  ?  Six  weeks 
inactivity  in  a  nursing  home  where  doctors’  fees  and  other  charges  would 
swallow  up  entirely  the  rest  of  my  capital,  and  London — this  was  the  bitter 
pill — would  have  to  be  quitted  for  a  time  at  least.  I  hate  to  look  back  upon 
this  page  of  my  life.  I  know  I  felt  terribly  humiliated.  But  the  unfore¬ 
seen  position  had  to  be  faced,  and  I  had  to  make  up  my  mind  just  to  make 
the  best  of  it.  An  ambulance  arrived  for  me  in  a  little  while,  and  I  was 
carried  off  to  a  nursing  home  in  Kennington  Park. 

When  I  was  able  to  think  clearly,  and  to  form  some  resolution,  I  deter¬ 
mined  to  employ  the  leisure  enforced  upon  me  by  taking  up  again  my 
interrupted  studies.  Each  day,  therefore,  I  studied  anatomy  or  French, 
and  in  this  way  the  period  of  convalescence  passed  quickly  and  not  un¬ 
pleasantly,  and  I  was  satisfied  that  something  at  least  was  gained  through 
the  enforced  interruption  of  my  professional  life. 

There  were  compensations  even  in  the  nursing  home.  One  of  them  was 
my  nurse — an  Irish  girl — who,  in  addition  to  being  most  capable  in  her 
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calling,  was  a  born  wit.  She  used  to  keep  me  in  roars  of  laughter  with  her 
stories  about  the  various  people  she  had  nursed.  Although  young,  she 
seemed  to  have  had  much  experience,  and  a  book  might  easily  have  been 
filled  with  her  anecdotes.  Her  bright  disposition  and  excellent  care  of  me 
helped  to  pull  me  through  what  turned  out  to  be  a  most  serious  illness. 
This  remains  to  be  said — I  always  look  back  with  gratitude  and  even 
pleasure  upon  the  weeks  I  passed  at  the  Kennington  Park  Nursing  Home. 

I  soon  picked  up  again  when  the  crisis  was  over,  having  always  been 
blessed  with  great  recuperative  powers,  and  as  soon  as  I  was  well  enough 
to  travel,  I  went  to  Westmorland,  where  my  sisters  had  a  charming  house 
in  the  heart  of  the  most  beautiful  country.  There,  regaled  with  fresh 
milk,  eggs,  butter  and  the  gloriously  tonic  air  of  the  mountains  and  moors, 
I  quickly  regained  my  health,  and  began  to  formulate  fresh  plans  for  the 
future.  As  I  had  made  myself  fairly  well  known  in  Manchester,  I  decided 
to  pay  a  few  visits  to  that  centre  as  a  beginning.  I  hoped  to  recoup  my 
financial  position  somewhat,  and  by  limiting  my  expenses — not  taking  a 
house  but  securing  rooms  at  a  central  hotel — I  thought  a  few  months  would 
see  me  fairly  established.  My  London  failure  galled  me  beyond  words. 
I  knew  that  till  I  had  wiped  out  the  memory  of  that  catastrophe  by  a  con¬ 
spicuous  success,  I  should  know  no  peace  of  mind  or  any  content.  I  do 
not  remember  putting  it  into  words,  but  the  idea  at  the  back  of  my  mind 
was  to  make  my  work  so  well  known  in  all  the  large  provincial  centres  of 
population,  that  my  return  to  London  to  settle  there  permanently  would 
be  a  natural  development  of  my  professional  career. 

Arrangements  were  soon  made.  Somehow  I  flattered  myself  that 
I  had  not  been  forgotten.  But  even  my  most  sanguine  hopes  wrere  over¬ 
passed.  My  arrival  was  greeted  by  such  a  crowd  of  patients  that  I  decided 
to  pay  several  more  visits  at  intervals.  These  I  made  from  my  sisters’ 
home,  and  found  them  sufficiently  successful  to  justify  me  in  looking  round 
for  fresh  worlds  to  conquer. 

I  determined  to  try  Glasgow,  and  a  week  or  so  later  found  me  in  a 
hotel  in  that  city  prospecting  the  land,  and  looking  about  for  suitable 
quarters.  These  I  found  at  last  in  the  famous  Sauchiehall  Street  on  the 
second  floor — “  two  stairs  up,”  as  the  Scots  say — and  Mrs.  Stuart,  the 
owner  of  the  house,  was  most  kind  to  me,  and  did  everything  to  make  my 
sojourn  as  comfortable  as  possible.  I  announced  my  arrival  in  the  local 
Press,  and  to  my  astonishment  patients  literally  flocked  to  me.  It  was  the 
beginning  of  what  proved  to  be  a  most  prosperous  and  instructive  chapter 
in  my  career.  Even  now  I  look  back  with  pleasure  to  those  days  in  Scot¬ 
land.  T'he  hearty  hospitality  of  the  people,  their  comfortable  homes,  all 
made  a  lasting  impression  upon  my  memory.  Glasgow,  undoubtedly  one 
of  the  best-planned  and  best-administered  of  municipalities,  appealed  to  me 
greatly.  I  shall  always  think  of  it  as  the  place  where  my  fortunes  turned. 
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The  day’s  work  commenced  at  10  a.m.  From  that  horn  I  worked  hard 
until  1  p.m.  and  then  lunched.  From  2  p.m.  to  3  p.m.  I  rested,  and  from 
3  to  5  I  again  saw  patients.  After  a  cup  of  tea,  I  got  in  a  good  hour’s  exercise 
before  my  dinner  and  evening’s  work,  which  began  at  7.30  and 
lasted  till  9.  W  hen  that  was  over  I  was  usually  tired  enough  to  be  content 
to  sit  still  and  read.  Occasionally,  however,  I  would  visit  a  theatre  or  a 
music  hall  or  take  a  walk  in  one  of  Glasgow’s  excellent  parks. 

Whilst  in  Glasgow  I  met  one  of  my  oldest  and  best  friends,  Mr.  J.  W. 
Boulding,  the  playwright.  It  was  in  this  wise.  My  landlady  asked  me  one 
afternoon  if  I  knew  anything  of  spiritualism.  I  said  “  no,”  but  that  I  was 
interested.  She  thereupon  invited  me  to  go  to  a  lecture  to  be  delivered  by 
Mr.  Boulding  in  a  hall  in  the  neighbourhood  that  evening.  As  it  was  to 
begin  at  9.30  my  work  was  not  interfered  with,  and  that  hour  found 
me  in  a  densely  crowrded  hall  holding  some  thousand  people.  Several 
minor  speeches  were  made  by  strange-eyed  and  long-haired  individuals 
who  did  not  impress  me  either  by  their  intellectuality  of  appearance  or 
their  powders  of  oratory.  But  when  Mr.  Boulding  commenced  his  address 
I  was  at  once  held  veritably  spellbound.  The  words  flowed  from  his 
mobile  and  expressive  mouth  in  a  flood  of  exquisite  and  powerful 
eloquence.  Every  syllable  wras  enunciated  with  a  clearness,  perfect 
modulation  and  effect  wrhich  were  sustained  until  the  speaker  sat  down 
amidst  applause.  That  he  was  an  absolutely  convinced  spiritualist  was 
beyond  doubt.  That  he  was  a  great  and  good  man  I  knew  with  unerring 
instinct.  At  the  end  of  the  evening’s  proceedings  I  expressed  a  desire 
to  be  introduced  to  one  who  had  so  electrified  and  charmed  his 
audience,  and  found  that  my  landlady  already  knew  him.  As  he  descended 
from  the  platform  she  spoke  to  him  and  presented  me.  Thus  began  a 
friendship  which  has  lasted  uninterruptedly  up  to  the  present  time.  He  is 
one  of  the  most  earnest  and  conscientious  spiritualists  I  have  ever  met,  and 
his  experiences  in  matters  psychic  eclipse  anything  I  have  ever  heard  of 
or  read  about  in  respect  to  this  fascinating  subject.  I  understand  he  was  the 
first  pastor  of  Whitfield’s  Tabernacle  in  Tottenham  Court  Road,  and  when 
only  twTenty-one  was  able  to  fill  the  large  building  Sunday  after  Sunday. 
He  had  received  about  that  time  an  offer  from  an  influential  church  in  New 
York,  which  carried  with  it  a  stipend  of  £1500  a  year,  but  declined  it  on 
conscientious  grounds.  Shortly  afterwards  he  retired  from  the  ministry, 
and  devoted  the  whole  of  his  time  to  the  writing  of  plays.  Of  their  literary 
quality  I  am  assured,  but  they  are  not  the  kind  of  composition  likely  to 
become  popular  with  the  mass  of  men  or  to  result  in  financial  gain  to  the 
author.  For  years  this  able  and  brave-hearted  man  has  lived  on  very  little 
more  than  Goldsmith’s  parson  who  was  “  passing  rich  on  £40  a  year.” 
Yet  never  a  complaint  has  left  his  lips.  The  serenity  of  his  exemplary 
and  holy  life  has  remained  unshaken  as  he  faithfully  performs  his  duty 
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here,  and  awaits  with  peaceful  and  joyous  certainty  the  life  that  is  to  come. 

I  owe  tc  Glasgow  one  other  pleasure.  It  was  during  my  stay  there  that 
I  became  acquainted  with  the  game  of  golf.  A  business  man,  with  whom  I 
was  friendly,  a  Mr.  John  Mackay,  suggested  that  we  should  spend  a  long 
week-end  at  St.  Andrews — the  famous  Mecca  of  devotees  of  that  alluring 
game.  Being  a  little  jaded  with  too  concentrated  application  to  work,  I 
agreed,  and  one  Friday  afternoon  we, found  ourselves  comfortably  installed 
at  Rusack’s  Hotel,  that  renowned  hostelry  which,  in  those  days,  attracted 
golfers  from  all  over  the  world.  The  day  after  our  arrival  my  friend  took 
me  to  see  Sam  Morris  whose  name  and  fame  as  a  golfer  are  even  now 
recalled  by  every  player.  He  was  then  old  and  infirm,  and  sat  in  the  door¬ 
way  of  his  shop  watching  the  men  drive  off  from  the  first  tee  opposite.  I 
was  introduced  to  him,  and  shook  the  hand  that  countless  Americans  as 
well  as  Englishmen  used  to  clamour  to  shake  on  those  days.  My  friend 
explained  that  he  wished  him  to  select  me  a  set  of  clubs  suitable  to  my 
height  and  build,  of  the  very  best  kind  he  could  supply.  The  old  man  said 
gruffly  :  “  All  the  clubs  are  of  the  very  best  kind,” — but  immediately  after 
the  momentary  pique  was  in  his  true  element,  testing  the  straightness  or 
“  temper  ”  of  the  shafts,  and  the  “  lie  ”  of  the  heads,  and  so  forth. 

I  was  soon  equipped,  and  my  friend  took  me  to  a  large,  flat,  and  com¬ 
paratively  unfrequented  stretch  of  land,  and  proceeded  to  show  me  how  to 
swing,  tee  up  my  ball  and  generally  comport  myself  as  a  respectable 
golfer.  He  then  placed  the  driver  in  my  hands,  and  imitating  as  faithfully 
as  I  could  what  I  had  been  shown,  I  swung  my  weapon  freely,  and  using 
all  my  strength,  hit  the  “gutty”  full  and  square  in  the  centre  of  the  head. 
To  my  amazement,  and  to  the  apparent  amusement  of  my  teacher,  I  saw 
the  ball  take  a  low  straight  line  for  what  seemed  to  me  a  tremendous  dis¬ 
tance  and  settle  over  a  far  bunker  straight  in  a  line  for  the  red  flag  towards 
which  I  was  directed  to  try  and  send  my  ball.  We  measured  the  distance, 
and  it  was  just  under  two  hundred  yards.  “  Well,”  remarked  my  friend, 
“  for  an  absolute  novice  I  think  your  drive  is  almost  a  record,  but  we 
mustn’t  be  too  jubilant.  Try  again.”  The  ball  was  “  teed,”  I  took  a 
“  stance  ”  carefully,  tingling  with  the  pleasant  anticipation  of  repeating 
my  first  meritorious  performance,  and  inwardly  cherishing  hopes  of  an 
amateur  championship.  I  let  go.  My  club  struck  the  rather  soft  turf  with 
a  “  thud  ”  which  jarred  me  unpleasantly,  a  spray  of  soil  rose  explosively 
into  my  face  and  eyes,  and  half-blinded  and  bewildered  I  gazed  far  ahead 
to  see  where  the  ball  was.  “  Not  quite  so  good,”  quietly  said  my  instructor 
as  he  picked  up  the  new  ball,  now  badly  dented,  and  lying  only  eighteen 
inches  from  where  I  had  furiously  struck  it ! 

Well,  after  spending  a  very  fatiguing  and  exasperating  couple  of  hours, 
during  which  I  did  not  manage  to  get  my  ball  more  than  twenty  or  thirty 
yards  from  the  tee,  we  returned  to  the  hotel  to  lunch,  my  dreams  of  becom- 
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ing  a  great  golfer  already  shattered,  my  muscles  very  tired,  and  my  hands 
painfully  blistered  with  the  fierce  manner  in  which  I  had  gripped  my 
weapons  of  the  sport.  Next  day  I  had  a  lesson  from  a  professional  who 
was  most  patient  in  his  efforts  to  make  a  “  golfer  ”  of  me.  I  bought  several 
of  the  reputedly  best  books  on  the  game,  Vardon,  Taylor,  Hutchinson  and 
others,  and  really  bent  my  whole  mind  to  master  it.  But  the  more 
determined  I  became  the  less  progress  I  seemed  to  make,  and  although  I 
persisted  for  several  years  to  acquire  a  grip  of  the  game,  I  never  succeeded 
in  getting  beyond  the  stage  of  the  dullest  mediocrity,  and  finally  relin¬ 
quished  it  in  despair.  I  fear  I  have  not  the  temperament  that  is  required 
for  a  golfer,  and  those  who  are  not  naturally  fitted  for  the  game  should,  I 
think,  leave  it  severely  alone. 

Whilst  in  Scotland  I  spent  many  short  holidays  at  various  hydro¬ 
pathic  hotels,  which  are  really  large  pleasure  houses  devoted  to  dancing, 
tennis,  golf,  picnic  parties  and  every  form  of  social  amusement.  About 
this  time  something  happened  in  my  destiny  which  was  by  far  the  most 
important  incident  of  my  life — I  met  my  future  wife.  I  was  staying  at  an 
hotel  in  the  Charlotte  Bronte  country  of  Yorkshire.  One  night  whilst 
sitting  on  a  balcony,  overlooking  a  large  ballroom,  watching  the  hotel 
guests  dancing,  I  noticed  a  tall,  slim,  very  pale  girl  enjoying  a  waltz.  My 
attention  was  drawn  strangely  and  potently  towards  her  at  once.  I  was 
fascinated  beyond  any  words  of  mine  to  describe.  There  was  a  “  some¬ 
thing  ”  about  the  girl  with  her  white  skin,  dark  eyes  and  hair,  and  her  lithe 
and  graceful  movements  which  appealed  to  me  overwhelmingly.  She  had 
slight  and  finely-cut  features,  large  truthful,  eloquent  eyes,  and — I  learnt 
later — a  sweet  sympathetic  voice.  I  remember  whispering  to  my  sister 
after  I  had  indicated  the  object  of  my  admiration,  “  I  feel  somehow  I  shall 
marry  that  girl  if  she  will  condescend  to  take  me.”  And  in  time  I  did,  thus 
gaining  a  partner  in  life  and  a  helpmeet  who  has  proved  one  of  the  dearest 
and  greatest  blessings  a  man  could  ever  have.  In  sickness  and  in  health, 
in  every  way  and  in  all  circumstances  and  in  every  phase  of  our  lives  she 
has  been  my  helper,  my  adviser  and  my  friend.  My  lucky  star  was  truly 
in  the  ascendant  when  good  fortune  threw  her  across  my  path. 

It  has  been  one  of  the  hardest  and  most  painful  trials  in  my  career, 
and  yet  one  of  my  greatest  consolations,  that  she  has  fought  the  almost 
heartbreaking  fight  of  my  professional  life  with  me — step  by  step — 
against  all  the  prejudice  and  opposition  I  have  had  to  encounter.  Never 
for  a  moment  has  she  failed,  complained,  or  lost  courage.  It  was  not 
without  some  sadness  and  much  regret  that  I  bade  farewell  to  the  great 
busy  city  on  the  Clyde,  for  I  had  made  many  excellent  friends  there  and 
had  already  learnt  to  love  the  country  which,  later  on,  was  to  dispense 
some  measure  of  justice  to  my  colleague,  Dr.  Axham,  after  England  had 
so  lamentably  failed. 
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No  case  of  striking  or  noteworthy  importance  as  far  as  I  can  recall 
came  under  my  notice  in  Glasgow.  But  I  was  kept  very  busy,  and  after 
about  a  year  and  a  half  I  decided  to  make  another  attempt  to  establish 
myself  in  London. 


CHAPTER  V 

BACK  IN  LONDON  AND  TO  STAY 

IT  was  in  December,  1905,  that  I  made  my  second  venture  in  London. 
I  had  thought  the  whole  question  over  carefully,  and  thrashed  out 
the  points  for  and  against  one  by  one.  I  realised  that  I  would  be 
running  serious  risks — financial  were  not  the  only  ones — but  at  length 
I  was  fully  persuaded  that  the  decision  to  make  London  my  centre  was  in 
every  way  the  right  one,  and,  in  the  end,  would  be  abundantly  justified. 
Full  of  hope  and  determined  enthusiasm  I  set  out  once  more  for  the  Metro¬ 
polis.  It  was  a  matter  of  serious  consideration  where  I  should  make  my 
headquarters,  but  at  length  I  secured  charming  consulting-rooms  in  New 
Bond  Street,  whilst  I  lived  at  Long’s  Hotel,  a  well-known  and  old 
established  house  which  has  now  disappeared  in  the  new  building  orgy 
which  has  already  transformed  modern  London. 

For  some  inscrutable  reason  the  Press  seemed  interested  in  my  return 
to  London.  The  first  intimation  I  had  of  this  unexpected  interest  was 
afforded  by  the  appearance  of  several  reporters  at  my  hotel  and  at  my 
consulting-rooms.  Very  soon  my  doings  were  freely  chronicled  in  the 
leading  newspapers.  In  this  way  I  met  some  of  the  best  representatives 
of  the  Fourth  Estate.  I  owe  to  this  new  interest  my  acquaintance  with  Mr. 
H.  Simonis,  to-day  one  of  the  Directors  of  the  Daily  News — an  acquaint¬ 
anceship  which  I  am  delighted  to  say  ripened  into  a  very  close  friendship. 
Always  one  of  the  most  courteous  and  consistently  kindly  of  men  it  has 
been  my  good  fortune  to  meet,  I  have  found  in  his  letters,  his  conversation 
and  demeanour,  the  greatest  pleasure.  Under  all  kinds  of  trying  and  dis¬ 
turbing  conditions  this  most  excellent  friend  of  mine  has  preserved  his 
genial  and  wholesome  temper,  although  the  unfortunate  victim  of  a  crippled 
frame  and  a  far  from  robust  constitution  cannot  have  made  his  life  an 
easy  thing.  The  Daily  News  was  on  my  side  from  the  very  beginning,  and 
has  never  once  wavered  in  its  unshakable  loyalty  to  the  cause  of  manipula¬ 
tive  surgery. 

Through  the  introduction  of  Mr.  Simonis  I  met  that  able,  strong- 
charactered  and  genial  man  Mr.  Ernest  Parke,  at  one  time  editor  of  the 
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Morning  Leader ,  and  thus  gained  another  friend  who  has  stuck  by  me  and 
helped  me  to  fight  my  battles  on  so  many  occasions.  He  happened  to  be 
crippled  with  a  knee  injury  which  threatened  chronic  lameness,  and  I 
operated  upon  him  and  was  glad  to  be  enabled  to  be  of  service.  He  made 
a  permanent  and  quick  recovery, 

Ernest  Parke  has  always  struck  me  as  a  man  who  might  have  attained 
to  almost  any  position  which  required  tact,  judgment,  kindness  and 
strength  of  character.  Gentleness  combined  with  power  and  sheer 
worth  without  ostentation  are  his  main  characteristics.  I  am  proud  to 
number  him  among  my  friends. 

I  had  at  that  period  very  little  leisure  time,  and  generally  tried  to  get  out 
in  the  evening  for  exercise  or  recreation,  but  occasionally,  either  because  I 
was  too  tired  to  exert  myself  further  or  because  the  weather  was  unkind,  I 
spent  an  evening  in  the  hotel.  On  one  such  occasion,  sitting  alone  in  the 
smoke-room  of  Long’s,  I  happened  to  see  Churchill’s  Medical  Directory 
in  the  bookcase  near  me.  A  languid  curiosity  moved  me  to  take  it  down. 
I  have  often  thought  how  greatly  the  casual  impulse  to  consult  that  book 
influenced  my  life  through  all  the  years  that  followed.  I  took  it  down  and 
opened  it  idly.  As  I  gazed  on  page  after  page  my  eyes  fell  on  the  name  and 
address  of  F.  W.  Axham,  M.R.C.P.,  L.R.C.P.,  31  Glasshouse  Street. 
It  may  not  have  been  the  case,  but  I  have  always  associated  the  impulse 
which  moved  me  to  consult  that  directory  with  the  idea  which  took 
possession  of  my  mind,  that  it  would  be  a  good  thing,  a  wise  thing,  to 
invite  members  of  the  Faculty  to  come  and  watch  me  at  work.  I  am  certain 
that  as  soon  as  I  gripped  the  idea,  I  included  the  name  of  Axham  in  the 
imaginary  list  of  practitioners  I  drew  up  for  invitation.  I  plead  guilty 
to  being  a  man  liable  to  sudden  impulses  which  I  have  occasionally 
promptly  followed — and  regretted  !  I  hastened  to  carry  out  this  impulsive 
resolve,  and  that  night  some  score  of  practitioners  were  requested  to  be 
present  at  a  demonstration  of  my  methods.  Thus  the  step  was  taken 
which  linked  the  name  of  Axham  with  imperishable  fame  in  the  glorious 
fight  he  made  for  conscience’  sake,  and  the  cause  of  the  conquest  of 
human  suffering. 

On  the  day  and  at  the  hour  fixed  for  the  demonstration,  only  three  or 
four  medical  men  arrived  in  response  to  the  invitation  I  had  issued,  and 
even  this  result  rather  astonished  me.  I  shall  not  easily  forget  my  feelings 
as  I  commenced  my  work  or  the  expressions  on  the  faces  of  the  doctors. 
They  seemed  only  mildly  interested,  but  not  sufficiently  to  hide  a  kind  of 
haughty  superiority  and  superciliousness.  “  But,”  I  mentally  ejaculated, 
“  nous  changerons  bientot  tout  cela,”  and  settled  down  to  my  first  opera¬ 
tion.  Dr.  Axham  was  one  of  the  few  who  accepted  the  invitation,  and  I 
noticed  he  sat  farthest  from  me,  and  seemed  the  least  interested  of  all.  As 
I  proceeded  with  my  work  I  glanced  now  and  again  towards  him.  His 
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fine  mobile  face  with  its  massive  brow,  was  as  inscrutable  as  that  of  the 
Sphinx.  He  seemed  to  be  looking  at  me  and  through  me.  “  I  am  afraid 
I  shall  never  convince  him,”  was  my  unspoken  thought  as  I  finished  my 
operation,  and  the  patient  passed  into  the  waiting-room  on  his  way  to  the 
street.  My  next  operation  was  a  difficult  and  painful  one,  and  as  I  carried 
out  some  necessary  movements,  the  patient  cried  out  with  the  pain.  This 
seemed  to  arouse  Dr.  Axham  from  his,seeming  lethargy,  and  he  edged  closer 
to  where  I  was  at  work  with  an  unmistakable  look  of  awakening  interest. 

Some  eight  or  nine  cases  were  successfully  disposed  of,  and  two  cases 
refused — obviously  tubercular — and,  thanking  me,  the  doctors  filed  out  of 
the  room.  Dr.  Axham  was  the  last  to  go.  As  he  passed  out  he  shook  hands 
with  me  quietly,  gazed  very  searchingly  into  my  face,  and  before  he 
relinquished  my  hand,  said,  “  May  I  see  more  of  your  cases  ?  ”  Assuring 
him  that  I  should  be  delighted  to  afford  him  every  opportunity  of  forming 
a  judgment  on  my  work,  I  informed  him  that  he  would  find  me  amongst 
my  patients  at  the  same  hour  every  day,  and  he  could  be  present,  and  see 
as  many  operations  as  he  desired. 

On  the  following  afternoon  Dr.  Axham  returned,  and  more  carefully 
witnessed  the  treatment  of  another  batch  of  cases.  Evidently  what  he  had 
seen  the  day  previously  had  impressed  him.  He  pulled  out  a  notebook, 
asked  several  of  the  patients  questions,  and  made  a  number  of  entries  in 
his  pocket  diary.  I  began  to  regard  him  with  greater  interest,  to  watch  his 
movements,  the  changing  expressions  of  his  face.  I  realised  at  length  that 
I  had  before  me  a  very  painstaking  and  earnest  investigator,  and  hope 
began  to  rise  within  me.  When  the  last  patient  was  disposed  of  I  asked 
Dr.  Axham  if  he  would  take  a  cup  of  tea  with  me.  He  looked  at  his  watch 
and  then  at  me — hesitated  for  a  moment  perceptibly  and  then  said, 
“  Thank  you.”  I  prided  myself  on  the  excellence  of  my  tea,  and  the 
selection  of  a  fine  China  blend  was  always  a  matter  of  personal  care.  I 
remember  my  visitor  saying  that  he  enjoyed  it,  and  asking  where  he  could 
obtain  some  of  the  same  quality. 

Whilst  quietly  enjoying  the  fragrant  beverage,  and  under  its  gently 
stimulating  influence,  Dr.  Axham  plied  me  with  innumerable  questions 
in  regard  to  my  work.  Shortly  I  told  him  the  main  outlines  of  my  life- 
story.  He  watched  me  narrowly  all  the  time  with  a  closeness  of  scrutiny 
which  was  almost  disconcerting,  and  he  seemed  to  be  trying  to  look 
into  my  innermost  soul.  He  did  not  praise  or  condemn,  belittle  or  uphold, 
what  he  had  seen  of  my  manipulations.  His  attitude  was  judicially, 
almost  coldly,  non-committal.  But  this  pleased  me.  I  felt  I  had  a  man 
before  me  whose  love  of  truth  was  almost  a  religion,  whose  impartiality 
nothing  could  warp,  whose  uprightness  and  strength  of  character  dominated 
his  very  being.  I  grew  at  length  to  admire  him,  and  to  realise  a  sense 
of  great  protection  and  helpfulness. 
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For  no  fewer  than  forty-five  consecutive  working  days  Dr.  Axham 
attended  my  rooms.  He  watched  case  after  case  from  its  earliest  treatment 
to  its  symptomatic  cure  or  alleviation,  and  during  those  days  he  rarely 
spoke.  One  evening  on  leaving  he  invited  me  to  his  house  where  I  met 
Mrs.  Axham,  one  of  the  most  charming  and  beautiful  women  I  have  ever 
come  across  in  the  whole  course  of  my  life.  He  invited  me  to  stay  to  dinner. 
When  the  meal  was  over  I  played  for  them  on  the  piano,  and  we  smoked 
and  chatted  till  it  was  time  for  me  to  leave.  As  I  dwelt  upon  the  events  of 
the  evening,  walking  homewards,  I  knew  I  had  gained  another  real 
friend. 

Some  time  after  Dr.  Axham  paid  me  a  formal  call.  He  said  he  had  been 
more  than  interested  in  what  he  had  seen  of  my  work,  that  it  had  deeply 
impressed  him,  and  that  if  I  wished  he  would  associate  himself  with  me  as 
anaesthetist.  He  went  on  to  say  that  he  considered  my  patients  ought  not 
to  be  allowed  to  endure  avoidable  suffering,  that  he  considered  I  was  being 
unfairly  and  unnecessarily  handicapped  by  not  having  my  patients 
anaesthetised,  that  I  was  doing  some  work  which  was  not  being  done  by 
anyone  else,  and  concluded  by  saying,  “  that  is  the  reason  I  believe  it  to 
be  my  duty  to  assist  you  by  making  your  manipulations  painless.”  I  was 
very  much  moved.  It  was  the  last  proposal  I  expected  to  receive.  I  ex¬ 
plained  to  him  that  he  would  probably  lose  his  diploma,  and  be  arraigned 
before  the  General  Medical  Council.  Was  he  prepared  to  face  the  storm 
which  his  action  would  provoke  ?  “I  cannot  help  that,”  he  answered  at 
once.  “  The  paramount  duty  of  my  profession  is  the  relief  of  suffering, 
not  the  observance  of  any  regulation  that  may  interfere  with  that  duty.” 
I  can  see  his  face  now  as  he  uttered  these  words.  I  knew  that  “  he  had  put 
his  hand  to  the  plough  and  would  not  turn  back.” 

Thus  commenced  an  association  which  resulted  in  the  saving  of  a 
great  deal  of  suffering,  helped  considerably  to  advance  a  merciful  branch 
of  the  healing  art,  and  which  brought  about  the  punishment — even  unto 
death — of  one  of  the  most  honourable,  conscientious  and  truthful  men  who 
ever  toiled  for  the  benefit  of  his  fellows. 

It  was  shortly  after  Dr.  Axham  had  become  my  colleague  that  my  old 
teacher  and  cousin,  Mr.  John  Atkinson,  died  suddenly.  By  his  passing  the 
community  suffered  the  loss  of  one  of  its  most  useful  members,  and  mani¬ 
pulative  surgery  a  strong  and  capable  exponent  and  champion.  I  have 
already  said  sufficient  about  my  cousin  to  enable  readers  to  know  the 
manner  of  man  he  was  in  person  and  character.  I  have  only  to  record 
now  the  fact  that  the  mental  attitude  of  the  medical  men  of  his  day 
towards  the  principles  for  which  he  contended,  and  which  he  had  practi¬ 
cally  applied  and  developed,  their  attitude,  indeed,  towards  the  whole 
subject,  was  at  its  bitterest  and  most  unreasoning  stage.  It  was,  indeed, 
unaffected  by  the  sage  and  tolerant  utterances  of  so  eminent  a  practitioner 
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as  Sir  James  Paget.  It  is  almost  humiliating  to  recall  that  not  even  his 
influence  was  sufficient  to  induce  the  profession,  as  a  whole,  to  adopt  a 
saner  and  more  plastic  frame  of  mind.  The  consequence  was  that  John 
Atkinson,  like  his  famous  predecessor  and  teacher,  Hutton,  was  the  object 
of  much  persecution,  oblique  and  direct,  from  the  profession  which  to-day 
numbers  some  of  its  most  eminent  members  on  the  side  of  the  art  he 
practised.  > 

His  death,  of  course,  affected  my  position  greatly.  I  was  one  of  the  few 
men  he  had  ever  associated  with  his  work  in  any  technical  sense .  I  was  thus 
a  repository  of  the  knowledge  of  his  methods,  indeed,  of  his  whole  art. 
The  sudden  and  heavy  responsibility  of  finding  myself  successor  to  a  man 
who  was  so  distinguished  in  his  work,  and  who  had  on  his  case  lists  some 
of  the  most  influential  and  renowned  people  of  the  day,  weighed  upon  me 
sadly,  and  I  entered  upon  the  duties  of  my  new  position  with  a  very  real 
sense  of  their  importance.  At  that  time  I  was  thirty-five  years  of  age,  but 
I  looked  much  younger,  so  that  it  was  difficult  to  impress  my  patients  with 
the  idea  that  I  was  a  man  of  sufficiently  ripe  and  advanced  experience  to 
merit  their  confidence  and  trust.  With  what  care  and  searching  question¬ 
ing  of  conscience  I  selected  the  cases  which  I  believed  I  could  cure  or 
alleviate  !  It  is  one  of  the  most  comfortable  reflections  I  can  entertain  in 
my  later  life  that  I  have  never  once  in  the  whole  course  of  my  career 
undertaken  a  case  which  I  did  not  honestly  and  firmly  believe  I  could  be 
of  service  to.  It  was  not  sufficient  for  me  to  think  I  might  help  the  patient. 
I  had  to  feel  that  there  was  a  reasonable  certainty  of  my  doing  so  before 
I  entered  on  my  treatment.  Sometimes  my  expectations  were  not  ful¬ 
filled.  Sometimes  in  consequence  I  failed.  Let  him  that  is  without 
failure  cast  the  first  stone.  But  I  am  entitled  to  say  that  failure  was  due 
to  a  failure  of  judgment  on  my  part,  and  not  that  the  principles  on  which  I 
conducted  my  practice  had  been  at  fault.  Perhaps  it  would  be  as  well  here 
for  me  to  indicate  my  unfailing  rule  in  consultation  with  clients.  I  always 
made  a  point — a  most  necessary  one,  I  considered — of  telling  the  pro¬ 
spective  patients  exactly  what  was  in  my  mind  in  regard  to  the  diagnosis 
and  prognosis  of  their  troubles,  and  I  believe  it  is  through  adhering  to  such 
a  rigid  rule  of  conduct  that  I  have  won  the  confidence  of  those  who  have 
done  me  the  honour  to  consult  me.  In  my  days  of  straightened  financial 
circumstances  and  paucity  of  patients,  I  was  not  without  temptations  to 
break  the  resolution  I  had  made  at  the  outset  of  my  professional  career, 
but  I  realised  that  the  building  up  of  a  reputation  that  would  merit  the 
full  trust  of  those  who  might  need  my  services  was  by  far  the 
chief  consideration,  and  the  only  one  which  would  preserve  my  self- 
respect. 

I  soon  discovered  that  Atkinson’s  practice  was  of  so  personal  a  nature 
that  I  could  not  be  advantaged  in  the  slightest  possible  degree  by  his 
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death.  His  clients  practically  disappeared  at  his  demise.  I  found  that  I 
had  to  gradually  bring  in  my  own  patients,  and  to  make  my  own  position. 
That  was  not  unpleasing  to  me.  I  felt  that  I  could  do  that,  and  I  was  fully 
prepared  to  wait  and  work  with  that  end  in  view.  Now  that  I  was  in 
London  I  knew  it  was  only  a  matter  of  a  little  while  before  I  should  be 
thoroughly  established.  Looking  back,  I  can  see  how,  to  adopt  a  nautical 
phrase ,  favouring  gales  filled  my  sails .  About  this  time  Sharpe  and  Andrew 
Ducat,  both  stars  in  the  athletic  world,  were  sent  to  me  with  supposed 
incurable  knees.  Each  had  had  long  treatment  in  orthodox  hands,  and 
both  had  failed  to  secure  any  permanent  relief.  In  each  case  it  was  a 
deranged  cartilage  which  was  causing  the  trouble,  and  all  the  usual 
remedies  had  been  tried  over  a  long  period.  Sharpe  and  Ducat  both  made 
perfect  recoveries,  and  as  all  the  athletic  world  knows  to-day,  afterwards 
played  brilliant  football  and  cricket.  And  at  this  stage  of  my  career  so 
many  of  this  type  of  case  particularly  had  yielded  to  my  treatment  after 
only  a  few  manipulations  that  the  belief  I  had  that  there  was  “  something 
rotten  ”  in  this  sphere  of  surgery  at  the  hands  of  the  orthodox,  became 
more  positively  confirmed — and  I  could  not  believe  but  that,  if  I  offered  to 
demonstrate  the  fact  openly  and  frankly,  such  an  offer  would  be  accepted. 
Alas  !  with  my  trust  in  the  profession,  and  my  belief  in  its  honour  at  that 
time,  I  could  not  believe  otherwise,  and  how  rude  was  my  awakening, 
how  bitter  the  realisation  that  strong  as  the  love  of  service  to  suffering  is 
among  doctors  as  a  whole,  there  existed  some  things  much  stronger  and 
less  worthy  in  prejudice  and  jealousy,  which  have  from  time  immemorial 
darkened  the  pages  of  surgical  history,  and  smirched  its  record  of  noble 
endeavours.  But  when,  at  last,  I  knew  how  the  dice  were  to  be  loaded 
against  me,  and  how  I  should  have  to  fight  the  battle  of  truth  in  the  face 
of  unreasoned  opposition,  and  the  bitterest  of  amour  pr opr e,  my  resolution 
strengthened,  and  I  determined  to  make  even  professional  obstructionists 
admit  the  unrighteousness  of  their  obscurantism. 

Had  I  then  known  the  colossal  nature  of  my  task  I  think  the  very 
contemplation  of  it  would  have  unnerved  me  and  unfitted  me  for  ever  from 
participating  in  the  unequal  conflict.  But  I  did  not  know,  and  I  was  con¬ 
sumed  with  the  responsibility  of  the  power  of  the  knowledge  that  I  had 
gained.  I  burned  with  anxiety  to  see  the  art  I  had  adopted  employed  for 
the  benefit  of  the  suffering  in  all  the  countries  of  the  world.  I  wanted  to 
see  it  developed  and  extended  until  it  should  form  one  of  the  most  powerful 
weapons  in  the  warfare  against  disease.  What  did  I  find  ?  Far  from  the 
Sharpe  and  Ducat  cases  arousing  the  conscience  of  the  profession,  their 
hostility  was  only  further  aroused.  When  I  think  of  those  days  now  I  feel 
not  the  slightest  resentment  or  anger,  but  only  the  profoundest  pity  for 
the  conduct  of  men  whose  education  and  calling  should  have  placed  them 
above  such  childish  and  spiteful  behaviour. 
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Here  is  an  example.  A  patient — a  lady — came  from  the  country  one 
day  to  consult  me  about  her  injured  knee.  She  had  been  under  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  local  doctor  for  many  months,  and  got  rather  worse  than  better. 
She  came  to  me,  limping  heavily  with  the  aid  of  sticks,  and  in  the  last 
stages  of  despair.  I  made  an  examination,  at  once  decided  that  the  cause 
of  her  crippledom  was  a  mechanical  displacement,  and  immediately,  and 
without  an  anaesthetic,  proceeded  to  reduce  the  derangement.  As  there 
was  no  inflammation  present  and  as  the  joint  was  in  a  healthy  condition 
in  other  respects,  the  patient  was  immediately  able  to  walk  normally,  and 
left  the  house  carrying  her  sticks  under  her  arm.  But  she  was  naturally 
very  annoyed,  and  at  having  been  left  to  suffer  unnecessarily  for  such  a 
long  period  of  time.  On  arrival  at  her  home  she  at  once  visited  her  medical 
attendant,  and  told  him  what  had  happened  to  her.  He  was  furious,  and 
his  passion  evidently  disturbed  his  judgment.  “  So  you  have  been  to  that 
quack,  have  you  ?  ”  he  said.  “  And  what  has  he  done  for  you  ?  ”  “He 
has  cured  me,”  quietly  replied  the  lady.  “  I  do  not  believe  it — it  was  not 
possible  for  anyone  to  cure  you  in  a  few  minutes,”  snapped  the  offended 
medico.  “  Will  you  examine  the  knee  ?  ”  still  more  quietly  asked  my 
patient.  “  And  then  perhaps  you  will  find  out  why  this  ‘  quack  ’  as  you 
call  him  has  succeeded  in  a  few  minutes  where  you  have  failed  in  as 
many  months.”  By  this  time  the  doctor  was  in  a  white  heat  of  rage,  and 
my  patient  bared  her  knee,  artfully  exposing  the  member  which  had  never  had 
anything  the  matter  with  it,  and  awaited  the  result. 

Feeling  the  joint  carefully  all  over,  the  doctor  stood  up  and  facing  my 
patient,  said,  “  The  knee  is  not  a  bit  better.  Barker  has  simply  made  you 
think  it  is  better.”  “  But  doctor  ” — in  the  quietest  of  voices  pointed  out 
my  patient — “  it  was  the  other  knee  you  treated,  and  here  it  is.  Would  you 
not  like  to  examine  this  one  as  well  ?  ”  The  climax  was  reached,  and  my 
patient  was  ushered  unceremoniously  into  the  road  to  leave  the  doctor  to 
his  temper  and  his  chagrin  ! 

Soon  after  this  incident  O.  T.  Norris,  the  Oxford  University  Football 
Blue,  and  I.  G.  Witherington,  the  famous  Corinthians  footballer,  con¬ 
sulted  me  with  damaged  knees.  As  in  the  cases  of  Sharpe  and  Ducat, 
both  recovered,  and  by  this  time  my  name  was  well  known  to  most  foot¬ 
ball  and  cricket  clubs,  and  my  consulting-rooms  were  being  thronged  with 
famous  exponents  of  the  national  games  from  all  parts  of  the  country.  One 
notable  case  I  can  recall.  Batten,  an  eminent  Northern  Union  player,  had 
been  chosen  to  represent  England  in  a  tour  by  an  English  team  in  New 
Zealand.  Shortly  before  the  time  of  departure  of  the  men  for  the  Antipodes, 
Batten,  in  a  club  game,  most  severely  damaged  his  knee,  and  though  every 
effort  was  feverishly  made  to  get  him  fit,  he  remained  lame  and  utterly 
unreliable.  As  a  final  resort,  one  of  the  leading  surgeons  at  the  Leeds 
General  Infirmary  was  consulted — a  man  of  international  fame — and  the 
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verdict  was  given  that  Batten  could  not  be  got  right  in  time,  and  that  it 
was  probable  he  would  not  be  able  to  resume  the  game  at  all.  This  was  a 
bombshell  for  England,  as  Batten  was  one  of  the  most  wonderful  of  players, 
and  the  greatest  reliance  was  placed  upon  his  help  to  ensure  the  success 
of  the  British  side. 

It  was  a  Northern  Union  official  who  ventured  to  suggest  that  I  should 
be  consulted.  “  But  what’s  the  good  ?  ”  said  another  official.  “  He  has 
already  seen  one  of  the  highest  surgical  authorities,  and  we  know  what  his 
verdict  is.  We  must  give  it  up  as  a  bad  job.”  But  the  first  official  per¬ 
sisted,  and  a  day  or  two  after  a  report  had  appeared  in  the  Yorkshire  Post 
saying  Batten’s  condition  was  practically  hopeless,  the  famous  county 
player  was  sent  to  me. 

Now  Batten’s  case  was  a  particularly  hard  one.  His  cartilage  slipped 
out  and  “  locked  ”  on  the  faintest  provocation,  and  there  was  considerable 
thickening  of  the  synovial  membrane.  His  condition  did,  in  sober  truth, 
seem  on  the  borderline  of  hopelessness.  But  I  knew  how  important  his 
case  was,  and  how  much  was  hoped  for  at  my  hands.  I  determined  to  do 
my  very  utmost.  Batten’s  anxious,  almost  imploring  look  as  he  awaited 
my  verdict  I  can  see  now.  To  miss  the  chance  of  going  to  the  other  side 
of  the  globe  to  represent  one’s  country  in  the  glorious  national  game  one 
most  loved  !  Think  of  his  feelings  at  that  moment.  I  did  not  waste  any 
time — neither  did  I  make  any  promises  in  reply  to  the  eager  questioning 
looks  of  the  officials.  I  asked  Dr.  Axham  to  administer  gas  and  oxygen  for 
a  long  manipulation,  and  got  to  work.  In  ten  minutes  after  I  had  finished, 
Batten  had  recovered  from  the  anaesthetic,  and  was  leaning  forward  over 
the  two  knees  with  a  keen  and  expectant  look  on  hk  face.  “Is  it  all 
right  ?  ”  he  cried,  wiping  the  perspiration  from  his  brow.  “  Try  it,”  I 
replied.  He  got  up,  stamped  his  foot,  flexed  and  straightened  the  injured 
limb,  and  said,  “  Why,  it’s  all  right,  I  know  it’s  all  right.  Oh,  sir,  then  I  shall 
go  to  New  Zealand  after  all  ?  ”  “  I  think  so,”  I  said,  “  but  you  must  not 
be  too  confident.  You  must  come  and  see  me  to-morrow.”  He  did  so, 
and  I  pronounced  the  joint  sound.  Batten  went  to  New  Zealand,  covered 
his  side  and  country  with  glory,  and  continued  to  play  County  and  Inter¬ 
national  football  for  years  afterwards. 

This  was  the  kind  of  thing  that  was  continually  happening  to  men  the 
whole  world  knew,  men  who  had  to  test  the  permanency  and  thoroughness 
of  cures  in  the  roughest  and  most  trying  of  games.  Yet  no  “  well  done  !  ” 
came  from  the  profession,  no  single  word  of  encouragement  or  con¬ 
gratulation,  only  abuse,  excuse  and  belittling  of  my  work,  and  the  sneers 
of  medical  journalists  was  my  reward.  But  my  strength  flourished  in 
this  atmosphere,  and  I  walked  steadily  on.  But  often,  oh  how  painfully 
often,  was  I  sorely  cast  down  by  such  a  lack  of  charity  and  fairness  and 
human  kindness. 
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I  have  just  said  my  strength  flourished  in  this  atmosphere  of  opposition. 
That  was  true,  but  in  another  sense  it  was  not  true.  There  were  daily 
struggles  and  strivings  and  efforts  at  calmness  and  dignity,  in  the  face  of 
studied  insolence,  and  entrenched  opposition,  and  blind  prejudice.  Before 
long  I  began  to  realise  that  these  things  were  telling  on  my  then  somewhat 
delicate  constitution.  I  was  rarely  without  pain,  and  each  evening  after 
the  strenuous  labours  of  the  day  found  me  utterly  devitalised  mentally 
and  physically.  I  used  to  drop  on  to  a  sofa  and  lie  like  a  log  sometimes  for 
two  or  three  hours  almost  moveless,  but  far  too  tired  to  sleep.  It  was  just 
about  this  time  I  went  through  a  serious  illness  and  had  only  just  re¬ 
covered  when  I  had  a  notable  passage  of  arms  with  the  British  Medical 
Journal,  and  in  another  chapter  I  shall  endeavour  to  write  of  it  impar¬ 
tially  and  without  bitterness  and  recrimination,  difficult  as  I  know  it 
will  be. 


CHAPTER  VI 

THE  CONTROVERSY  BEGINS 

IN  April,  1906,  I  conceived  it  to  be  my  duty  to  submit  my  methods 
to  some  conclusive  test  to  end,  if  possible,  the  campaign  of  be¬ 
littling,  abusive  and  sometimes  untruthful  criticism  which  was 
levelled  at  my  calling  by  members  of  the  profession.  I  want  to  be 
perfectly  fair.  I  must  admit  that  such  criticism  came  mostly  from  the 
subordinate  rank  of  medical  men.  It  was  no  secret  that  at  this  time  I 
was  receiving  very  welcome  encouragement  from  many  members  of  the 
Faculty,  some  of  whom  sent  patients  of  their  own  whom  they  had  failed  to 
relieve. 

None  the  less,  this  criticism  was  resented  bitterly  by  me.  I  felt  it  very 
keenly  indeed. 

It  became  a  question  of  practical  importance  as  to  the  methods  to  be 
followed  in  securing  a  satisfactory  test.  At  length  a  plan  suggested  itself. 
The  Daily  Express  had  shown  itself  friendly  towards  my  work,  and  dis¬ 
played  a  breadth  of  vision  and  tolerance  which  was  as  encouraging  as  it 
was  magnanimous.  I  wrote  to  the  editor,  and  suggested  to  him  that  I 
should— with  his  help— get  together,  say,  eight  cases  suffering  from 
specific  joint  injuries  which  had  resisted  treatment  at  important  London 
hospitals,  and  at  the  hands  of  private  practitioners.  I  offered  to  hand  a 
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sum  of  £1000  (one  thousand  pounds)  to  this  newspaper  to  be  forfeited  to 
any  charitable  institution  the  editor  should  select  if  I  failed  to  achieve 
better  results  by  my  own  methods  of  treatment.  The  treatment  had  to  be 
witnessed  by  two  qualified  medical  men.  After  much  difficulty  a  couple 
of  doctors  were  persuaded  to  act  as  arbiters.  But  they  made  it  a  sine  qua 
non  that  their  own  names  should  not  be  publicly  revealed.  Their  identity 
was,  however,  made  known  to  the  Daily  Express ,  and  the  test  commenced. 
I  think  I  saw  the  patients  about  half  a  dozen  times  at  intervals  of  two  or 
three  days.  At  the  end  of  that  time  seven  out  of  the  eight  patients  were 
cured  whilst  the  eighth  was  greatly  benefited.  My  £1000  was  returned 
to  me,  and  an  open  admission  was  made  by  the  professional  judges  that  I 
had  succeeded.  It  would  be  difficult  to  make  clear  to  my  readers  how 
greatly  I  hoped  this  step  would  lead  to  a  frank  and  full  examination  into 
the  merits  of  my  methods.  I  was  unduly  sanguine.  I  had  not  learnt, 
then,  how  difficult  it  is  to  affect  minds  prejudiced.  Nothing  happened.  A 
doctor  wrote  to  the  Daily  Express,  and  pointed  out  that  it  would  only  be 
possible  to  judge  of  the  permanence  of  the  work  I  had  done  after  the  lapse 
of  several  months.  This  judically  minded  critic  seemingly  forgot  that  even 
if  my  treatment  had  only  secured  relief  for  a  time  it  was  better  than  securing 
no  relief  at  all  !  But  to  meet  every  possible  objection,  I  wrote  to  the  Daily 
Express,  at  the  end  of  twelve  months  after  the  completion  of  the  test,  and 
invited  my  critic  to  examine  all  the  cases,  and  so  eliminate  any  danger  that 
existed  that  I  got  credit  for  wrork  which  proved  to  be  impermanent.  As  I 
fully  expected  would  be  the  case,  my  proposal  was  ignored. 

What  did  surprise  me  was  that  instead  of  lessening  the  volume  of 
criticism  or  modifying  it,  criticism  was  even  greater  in  volume  and  more 
inflamed.  My  fond  illusions  that  I  had  only  to  show  that  the  work  I  was 
doing  was  beneficent  to  have  it  acknowledged  were  quickly  being 
shattered,  and  I  found  to  my  disappointment  that  the  fact  that  I  was 
beginning  to  come  into  serious  competition  with  surgeons  and  others, 
was  an  unforgivable  offence,  and  success  in  relieving  suffering  as  nothing 
in  comparison.  True,  the  persistent  and  bitter  attacks  made  upon  me  did 
me  no  professional  harm.  My  practice  grew  steadily.  I  began  to  be  con¬ 
sulted  by  important  and  responsible  people.  Needless  to  say,  I  redoubled 
my  efforts  to  become  more  worthy  of  this  increasing  confidence.  But  the 
constant  antagonism  that  day  by  day  was  directed  against  me  told  upon  my 
nerve  and  affected  my  whole  morale.  Stung  to  the  quick  by  some  partic¬ 
ularly  flagrant  example  of  prejudice  and  injustice  on  the  part  of  the  pro¬ 
fession,  I  issued  an  Open  Letter  to  the  President  of  the  Royal  College  of 
Surgeons  of  England.  It  was  printed  by  only  a  few  newspapers  although 
sent  to  many.  For  this  reason  amongst  others  I  venture  to  quote  freely 
from  this  document,  especially  as  it  led  subsequently  to  a  remarkable 
passage  of  arms  with  the  British  Medical  Journal. 
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Manipulation  or  the  Knife 
An  Open  Letter  from  H.  A.  Barker 
to 

The  President  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  of  England. 

Hamilton  House, 

12A  Park  Lane, 

London,  W. 

September ,  1906. 

Sir 

In  venturing  to  address  you  as  the  official  head  of  the  Profession  of 
Surgery  in  Great  Britain,  I  am  not  inspired  by  any  hope  of  enlisting  your 
personal  attention.  Yet  it  seems  worth  while  to  approach  you  pro  forma, 
because,  while  the  question  with  which  I  have  to  deal  is  of  the  deepest 
interest  to  suffering  humanity,  it  has  until  now  been  steadily  ignored  by  the 
great  mass  of  medical  men  in  this  country  and  by  the  organs  which 
represent  them  in  the  Press.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
General  Medical  Council  to  guard  the  general  public  to  the  best  of  its 
ability  from  the  intrusions  of  quackery  and  pretence.  But  it  is  no  less  their 
duty  to  examine  into  any  well-certified  means  for  the  removal  of  suffering, 
and  it  is  a  matter  of  fact,  which  no  member  of  your  profession  can  dispute, 
that,  in  nearly  all  cases,  where  a  novel  method  of  relief  has  been  laid  before 
them,  it  has  been  met  with  a  spirit  of  blind  conservatism,  and  oftener  than 
not,  with  an  angry  violence  and  contempt. 

Harvey’s  demonstration  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood  was  encountered 
by  a  storm  of  derision.  An  appeal  to  the  scientific  literature  of  his  time 
reveals  a  rabid  professional  toryism  and  a  display  of  personal  animus  which 
are  only  equalled  in  some  theological  discussions,  and  in  the  case  of  later 
physiological  and  pathological  research.  Simpson’s  discovery  of  the  use  of 
chloroform  was  met  by  a  similar  fury.  The  administration  of  this 
anaesthetic  was  even  denounced  as  an  act  of  impiety,  and  a  defiance  of 
the  will  of  Heaven  !  Elliotson’s  employment  of  the  stethoscope  laid  him 
open  to  the  mockery  and  disdain  of  the  medical  men  in  his  time.  His 
acceptance  of  hypnotism  as  a  curative  agent  awoke  the  rage  of  the  medical 
Press.  The  Lancet  described  him  as  a  pariah  of  the  profession,  and  pro¬ 
claimed  the  fact  that  he  was  permitted  to  lecture  in  his  official  capacity  as  a 
“  black  shame  ”  and  an  insult  to  his  fellow  practitioners.  The  ignorant 
abuse  of  which  he  was  made  the  object,  broke  his  heart,  and  to-day  the 
stethoscope  is  in  universal  use,  and  the  beneficent  agencies  of  hypnotism 
are  acknowledged  in  every  clinic  in  the  civilised  world.  For  hundreds  of 
years  the  medical  profession  denounced  as  quacks  and  impostors  the  few 
enlightened  men  among  them  who  opposed  indiscriminate  blood-letting. 
In  short,  the  history  of  the  great  art  of  healing  is  almost  everywhere 
identified  with  a  fanatical  and  abusive  opposition  to  every  real  advance 
which  has  been  made  in  it.  That  opposition  has  not  emanated  from  an 
uninstructed  laity,  but  from  the  medical  profession  itself,  which  has 
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frequently  done  its  utmost  to  retard  the  beginnings  of  growth  in  useful¬ 
ness  and  knowledge,  though  it  invariably  ends  in  adopting  and  applauding 
them. 

It  is  very  desirable  that  this  question  should  be  treated  with  fairness 
and  moderation,  and  it  should  be  at  once  admitted  that  the  opportunities 
of  the  average  medical  man  are  limited,  and  that  it  is  impossible  for  him  to 
do  more  than  turn  a  casual  eye  in  the  direction  of  modern  improvements  in 
surgical  methods.  But  what  is  difficult  for  the  private  practitioner  is  easy 
for  the  General  Medical  Council,  whose  obvious  and  bounden  duty  it  is, 
at  once  to  guard  the  public  from  the  dangers  of  empiricism  and  to  examine 
and  welcome  all  genuine  means  of  cure.  If  it  knowingly  and  wilfully 
omits  either  of  these  duties  it  is  guilty  of  a  breach  of  trust. 

For  half  a  century  or  thereabouts  the  claims  of  manipulative  surgery 
as  opposed  to  the  indiscriminate  use  of  the  knife  have  been  sedulously 
pressed  upon  the  medical  profession,  and  from  first  to  last  the  professional 
attitude  has  remained  unchanged.  When  the  Huttons  were  before  the 
public  no  attempt  was  made  to  deny  that  they  succeeded  in  many  cases  in 
which  the  hospitals  had  failed.  The  fact  was  admitted,  as  it  was  later  in  the 
case  of  Atkinson.  It  is  impossible  to  deny  it  in  my  own  case  ;  and  against 
us  all  it  is  merely  urged,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  our  methods  have  triumphed 
in  hundreds  of  recorded  and  authentic  instances,  that  there  is  and  can  be 
nothing  in  them  which  is  not  familiar  to  the  schools.  If  this  statement  had 
been  preceded  by  any  examination  of  those  methods  it  would  appear  to  be 
a  matter  for  wonder  that  the  same  system  should  produce  results  so 
startlingly  different.  But  the  gentlemen  who  offer  this  statement  have  no 
knowledge  as  to  what  our  methods  are.  They  have  steadfastly  refused  to 
watch  them.  We  do  something  which  is  beyond  their  power,  not  once  or 
twice  by  rare  and  fortunate  accident,  as  they  are  so  fond  of  asserting,  but 
as  a  matter  of  common  experience  and  through  a  long  series  of  years.  It 
makes  no  difference.  The  same  vain  cry  is  repeated.  “We  refuse  to  look 
at  you.  You  have  nothing  to  show  us.  You  beat  us,  to  be  sure,  but  our 
knowledge  is  completer  than  yours.  You  are  not  qualified  medical  men. 
And  because  we  are  not  legally  certified  to  do  something  we  never  professed 
to  do,  or  desired  to  do,  we  cannot  possibly  have  any  knowledge  of  the  highly 
specialised  work  to  which  we  have  devoted  our  lives. 

It  would  be  sufficiently  absurd  if  we  found  only  a  solitary  practitioner 
ready  to  take  this  attitude,  but  for  a  whole  professional  body  to  assume  it 
is  to  reach  to  the  extreme  of  the  ridiculous.  The  laws,  tacit  and  explicit, 
which  govern  the  conduct  of  the  medical  practitioner ,  forbid  him,  properly 
enough,  to  associate  himself  in  practice  with  an  unqualified  man.  But 
they  do  not  forbid  him  from  enquiring  into  any  method  for  the  cure  or 
alleviation  of  pain,  and  any  pretence  that  such  enquiry  involves  a  breach 
of  etiquette  and  is  therefore  to  be  avoided,  must  limit  the  sphere  of  his 
activity.  In  the  April  of  last  year  I  submitted  my  pretensions  to  a  test  of 
great  severity.  I  shall  have  to  return  to  its  consideration  later  on,  but  for 
the  present  I  content  myself  with  the  observation  of  two  facts.  The  doctors 
who  watched  over  the  test — which  was  intended  to  show  that  the  processes 
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of  manipulative  surgery  could  achieve  beneficial  results  where  the  conven¬ 
tional  hospital  treatment  had  failed — acknowledged  that  I  had  been 
successful  in  seven  out  of  the  eight  cases  operated  upon,  and  made  it  a 
condition  that  their  names  should  not  be  divulged.  I  am  deeply  indebted 
to  those  gentlemen  for  their  presence,  and  I  have  cause  to  be  gratified  by 
their  acknowledgment,  but  it  must  surely  be  admitted  that  there  ought  to 
be  no  reason  for  the  concealment  of  their  identity. 

The  spirit  of  professional  exclusiveiiess  may  be  allowed  everything  but 
this — that  it  should  handicap  the  publication  of  a  truth,  the  knowledge  of 
which  cannot  fail  to  put  into  the  surgeon’s  hands  a  larger  power  for  the 
relief  of  pain,  or  the  alleviation  of  physical  disability.  The  object  I  have 
set  before  myself — the  object  for  which  I  shall  not  cease  to  strive — is  to 
bring  the  medical  profession  to  make  an  authoritative  examination  into  the 
methods  and  claims  of  manipulative  surgery,  and  to  give  its  exponents  a 
fair  hearing.  When  they  have  condescended  to  do  that  they  will  have  no 
option  but  to  recognise  it,  and  to  give  it  a  place  in  the  curriculum  of  every 
medical  school. 

It  rests  with  the  General  Medical  Council  either  to  regularise  the 
position  of  the  bone-setter  and  to  include  his  special  studies  in  their 
schools,  or  to  allow  an  increasing  share  of  the  public  confidence  to  be  with¬ 
drawn  from  them.  .  .  . 

In  a  controversy  of  this  kind  it  is  positively  of  no  use  to  mince  words 
for  the  sake  of  an  unreal  politeness,  and  the  fact  is  that  the  assertion  that 
all  the  processes  of  the  manipulative  surgeon  are  necessarily  known  to  the 
average  competent  professional  man  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  an 
ignorant  and  insolent  pretence. 

On  an  overwhelming  average  the  bone-setter  cures  and  the  “  com¬ 
petent  surgeon  ”  fails  to  cure.  .  .  . 

I  prefer  to  put  the  case  in  the  plainest  and  most  unmistakable  terms. 
I  claim  that  where  in  many  cases  the  methods  of  the  hospitals  result  in 
rank  failure,  after  months  and  even  years  of  application,  the  methods 
of  manipulative  surgery  succeed,  and  often  in  a  few  days  or  a  few  weeks. 
I  most  emphatically  repudiate  the  assertion  that  these  methods  are  danger¬ 
ous.  I  am  prepared,  under  penalty  of  a  heavy  forfeiture,  to  demonstrate 
this.  I  risk  my  reputation  and  my  livelihood.  What  is  the  risk  run  by 
the  medical  profession  ?  Its  Dignity  ?  No  profession  ever  risked  its 
dignity  by  the  exposure  of  an  impostor.  The  dignity  of  any  body  of  men 
who  bring  an  unfounded  charge  of  imposture,  which  they  refuse  to  justify, 
and  from  the  examination  of  which  they  skrink,  for  any  reason,  is  in  very 
serious  peril.  The  medical  practitioners  of  England  include  some  men  of 
candid  mind,  who,  being  superior  to  that  hide-bound  professionalism 
which  restricts  the  rest,  have  examined  this  matter  for  themselves,  but 
practically  they  are  unanimous  in  refusing  to  look  into  it,  and  in  the  absurd 
pretence  that  they  know  all  about  it.  The  stubborn  fact  remains.  The 
qualified  surgeon  inflicts  lameness,  perpetuates  lameness,  or  leaves  lame¬ 
ness  lame.  The  manipulative  surgeon  cures  it.  Science  denounces  him 
as  a  quack,  but  a  word  of  abuse  is  of  little  consequence  either  to  patient 
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or  to  healer.  The  only  question  which  weighs  so  much  as  a  scruple  in  the 
scale  is  this  :  which  of  the  two  contestants  in  the  quarrel  secures  the  better 
result  in  the  removal  of  suffering  ?  If  the  so-called  Quack  is  surer,  safer  and 
quicker  than  the  Man  of  Science,  there  is  a  reason  for  it.  He  has  found  out 
something  which  the  Man  of  Science  does  not  know,  and  the  sooner  the 
Man  of  Science  takes  the  trouble  to  find  out  what  that  something  is  the 
sooner  he  will  justify  the  title  to  his  claim. 

What  is  any  Science — apart  from  mathematics — but  a  result  of  empiri¬ 
cism  ?  Somebody  finds  out  something,  and  experiments  on  it,  and  perfects 
it.  He  is  an  empiric.  Science  denounces  him,  hunts  him,  disdains  him, 
refuses  to  look  at  him  until  he  has  achieved  his  triumph,  and  then  incor¬ 
porates  him  and  his  discovery.  It  is  the  great  common  sense  of  the  world 
which  decides  ;  and  the  world’s  common  sense  is  the  offspring  of 
Experience.  I  make  my  appeal  to  Experience,  and  to  her  offspring,  in  the 
full  and  perfect  assurance  that  if  I  am  permitted  to  live  out  the  allotted 
span  of  human  life,  I  shall  see  the  principles  of  manipulative  surgery 
accepted  by  every  medical  school,  and  taught  there  under  competent 
professors.  That  is  my  hope.  That  is  the  purpose  to  which  I  have  dedi¬ 
cated  all  the  energies  I  can  spare  from  the  work  in  which  I  am  engaged. 
My  cousin  and  my  predecessor,  the  man  under  whom  I  studied  the  rudi¬ 
ments  of  my  art,  John  Atkinson,  wrote  these  words,  five  years  ago :  Here, 
as  everywhere,  I  find  myself  face  to  face  with  that  old  charge  of  self- 
advertisement.  It  does  not  matter  to  me — it  has  never  mattered  and  I 
would  not  notice  it  at  all  except  that  it  is  used  by  my  enemies  to  prevent 
me  from  getting  a  fair  hearing.  Let  me  take  this  bull  by  the  horns.  If  I 
treat  the  question  brusquely,  fair-minded  men,  in  the  profession  and  out¬ 
side  it,  will  acquit  me.  Iam  in  no  need  of  advertisement.  My  hands  are 
full.  I  make  an  income,  and  I  enjoy  the  confidence  of  my  patients.  I  am 
not  advertising  myself,  but  I  must  proclaim  my  methods  or  leave  them  in 
oblivion.  What  I  want  to  do  is  to  advertise  my  system.”  I  adopt  those 
words,  and  with  them,  I  leave  my  case  for  the  moment  in  the  hands,  not 
of  the  profession,  but  of  the  great  public  and  the  Press.  And  I  venture  to 
add,  that,  if  in  place  of  the  thousands  of  instances  we  can  bring  to  bear 
upon  our  argument,  we  could  adduce  but  one  single  and  solitary  cure 
which  it  is  outside  the  power  of  the  current  practitioner  to  bring  about, 
it  is  the  plain  duty  of  the  Medical  Association  to  watch  and  learn  our 
methods.  An  insolent  isolation  can  do  nothing  either  to  expose  char¬ 
latanism  or  to  promote  to  cause  of  Science.  The  dignity  which  will  not 
learn  is  the  dignity  of  the  dullard. 

I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

H.  A.  Barker. 

Almost  twenty  years  have  elapsed  since  I  published  that  document. 
During  the  last  few  hours  I  have  studied  it  with  some  natural  curiosity. 
I  wondered  how  far  it  would  commend  itself  to  me  in  the  light  of  subse¬ 
quent  experience.  Would  I  be  able  to  reproduce  it  in  my  formal  Apologia 
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Pro  Vita  Sua  ?  Would  there  be  any  necessity  to  revise,  suppress  or 
apologise  for  any  part  or  parts  ?  Well,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  in  order  to 
economise  space  I  have  omitted  some  passages,  but  otherwise  I  see  nothing 
which  I  would  alter,  at  least  in  meaning  or  intention.  It  sets  out  fairly 
and  clearly,  I  think,  what  I  felt  at  that  stage  of  my  career  at  the  treatment 
accorded  me  by  the  Faculty.  I  wanted  to  make  a  definite  statement  and  a 
dignified  protest.  I  must  allow  my  readers  to  say  whether  I  succeeded. 
But  anyone  who  wishes  to  know  my  case  against  the  Faculty  can  learn  it 
from  this  Open  Letter  to  the  head  of  English  surgeons. 

How  far  did  I  expect  the  appeal  which  it  makes  to  be  successful,  I  am 
not  quite  so  certain.  If  I  can  recall  my  hope  it  was  fairly  strong  that  the 
President  would  make  some  response.  But  as  day  by  day  went  by,  and  no 
reply  was  forthcoming,  I  began  to  realise  that  any  anticipations  I  had 
cherished  were  doomed  to  disappointment.  No  reply  of  any  kind  was 
forthcoming  from  the  exalted  personage  to  whom  it  was  addressed. 

But  it  was  not  without  its  effects  in  other  quarters.  The  medical 
Press — the  British  Medical  Journal  especially — took  up  arms  in  the  defence 
of  the  attitude  of  the  Faculty  towards  “  bone-setters  ”  in  general  and  myself 
in  particular. 

In  its  issue  of  November  ioth,  1906,  the  official  organ  of  the  B.M.A. 
criticised  the  “  Open  Letter.”  “  Like  Ancient  Pistol  Mr.  Barker  utters,” 
said  the  editor,  “  prave  ’ords,  and  no  doubt  he  feels  safe  in  uttering  them. 
Instead  of  making  empty  challenges  to  the  doctors  for  whose  opinion 
he  professes  contempt,  why  does  he  not  ‘  confound  their  politics  ’ 
once  and  for  all  by  making  known  his  method  of  procedure  and 
reporting  his  cases  in  such  a  way  as  will  enable  surgeons  to  judge  of 
his  methods.” 

Now  my  reply  to  this  editorial  sally  and  the  controversy  which  ensued 
I  will  deal  with  in  the  next  chapter. 


CHAPTER  VII 

FURTHER  CONTROVERSY 

IT  was  impossible  for  me  to  allow  such  an  editorial  challenge  to 
remain  without  any  answer.  Apart  from  the  fact  that  I  had  a  full  and 
convincing  reply,  I  was  in  no  mood  just  then  to  decline  a  contest. 
It  was  not  my  normal  mood.  Temperamentally  I  am  a  passivist— 
in  this  sense,  I  would  rather  live  in  peace  with  my  fellows,  and  am  prepared, 
in  compliance  with  the  apostolic  injunction,  to  “  seek  peace  and  ensue  it  ”  ; 
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indeed,  I  am  too  ready  to  make  concessions  if  peace  can  only  be  maintained 
in  that  way.  But  the  perpetual  pin-pricking  had  goaded  me  beyond 
endurance.  It  was  so  unfair.  For  example,  the  editor  of  the  British 
Medical  Journal  demanded  that  I  “  make  known  my  methods  of  pro¬ 
cedure,”  irrespective  of  the  fact  that  every  case  I  undertook  involved  my 
“  methods  of  procedure,”  and  that  the  vast  majority  of  operations  could  be 
witnessed  by  any  editor  or  specialist  or  general  practitioner  who  cared  to 
visit  my  house  in  Park  Lane — that  I  had  been  clamouring  for  months  for 
the  kind  of  publicity  this  editorial  challenge  demanded  of  me.  It  can 
easily  be  understood,  therefore,  that  this  challenge  met  with  a  prompt 
response.  On  November  14th,  1906,  I  sent  a  letter  to  the  editor  of  the 
British  Medical  Journal ,  in  which  I  said  : — 

“Will  you,  in  justice,  permit  me  to  say  that  for  long  I  have  been 
trying  to  do  the  very  things  you  condemn  me  for  not  doing  ?  Will  you, 
Sir,  assist  me  in  making  known  my  ‘  methods  of  procedure  ?  ’  Will  you 
allow  me  to  invite  through  your  columns  a  thorough  investigation  of 
those  methods  ?  Or,  am  I  once  again.  .  .  .  when  challenged  to  produce 
my  proofs,  to  find  my  immediate  offer  to  do  so  contemptuously  ignored  ?  ” 

Even  now  I  think  that  reply  indicated  what  I  imagined  was  a  whole¬ 
hearted  acceptance  of  the  editor’s  original  challenge.  But  what  response 
did  my  acceptance  provoke  ?  The  editor  of  the  British  Medical  Journal 
published  a  leading  article  which  seemed  to  suggest  that  what  I  desired  was 
a  demonstration  of  a  few  selected  cases  before  a  medical  committee  chosen 
by  myself,  and  carried  out  under  conditions  laid  down  by  myself.  Then 
he  went  on  to  quote  a  so-called  report  from  a  representative  of  the  Lancet, 
no  mention  being  made  as  to  whether  he  was  a  medical  man  or  not,  who 
dilated  on  the  cruelty  of  my  treatment  and  its  dangers.  This  was,  of  course, 
before  Dr.  Axham  came  forward  to  render  my  operations  painless.  To 
this  article  I  replied  as  follows  : — 

To  the  Editor  of  the  “  British  Medical  Journal .” 

Sir, 

There  is  only  one  issue  between  us.  You  have  publicly  called 
upon  me  to  explain  my  methods  in  such  a  manner  as  to  make  them  in¬ 
telligible  to  members  of  the  surgical  profession,  and  you  have  challenged 
me  to  show  that  their  effects  are  permanent  and  unharmful.  I  accept  the 
challenge.  My  method  is  one  of  manipulation,  pure  and  simple.  It  can 
be  taught  by  demonstration  and  acquired  by  practice. 

I  am  ready  to  receive  six  cases  of  flat-foot  (not  congenital)  in  patients 
from  11  to  16  years  of  age,  which  have  been  professionally  pronounced 
incurable,  without  recourse  to  the  knife.  I  am  ready  to  accept  six  cases 
of  knee  cartilage  displacement,  which  have  been  professionally  pro¬ 
nounced  incurable,  without  recourse  to  the  knife.  I  stipulate  in  each  case 
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that  it  Shall  not  have  been  subject  to  a  surgical  operation  or  be  in  a  state 
of  mature  ankylosis.  I  am  prepared  to  operate  in  the  presence  of  a  com¬ 
mittee  of  qualified  surgeons. 

I  propose  that  the  pathological  history  of  each  patient’s  case  shall  be 
established  to  the  satisfaction  of  that  committee  before  I  operate,  and  that 
the  patient  shall  present  himself  at  given  intervals  for  examination  by  any 
one  or  more  members  of  the  committee. 

I  propose  to  offer  to  the  committee  a  list  of  a  large  number  of  cases 
in  which  a  cure  was  effected  from  one  to  four  years  ago,  and  in  respect  to 
which  there  has  been  no  relapse. 

With  regard  to  the  charge  of  “  intolerable  cruelty  ”  made  by  the 
Lancet  and  quoted  by  you,  I  refer  you  to  the  report  of  a  doctor  published 
in  the  Standard  of  January  5th,  1905.  This  surgeon  was  present  at  the 
same  time  as  the  Lancet’ s  representative,  and  he  wrote,  “  There  was  pain 
in  all  cases,  but  nothing  advancing  on  the  cruel.” 

In  respect  to  the  possible  damage  done  to  my  patients  as  hinted  in  the 
Lancet  quotation,  I  will  deposit  in  any  bank  the  sum  of  one  hundred 
guineas  to  be  given  to  a  hospital  if  the  British  Medical  Journal  can  instance 
a  single  case  in  which  my  treatment  has  caused  injury  to  the  patient. 

I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

H.  A.  Barker. 

12A  Park  Lane,  W. 

November  26 th,  1906. 

In  reply  to  this  another  long  article  appeared  in  the  British  Medical 
Journal.  In  his  leader  the  editor  indicated  objections  to  my  proposed 
means  of  making  my  methods  known.  He  suggested  as  an  alternative 
that  I  should  write  a  treatise  fully  explaining  all  my  therapeutic  procedure, 
knowing  probably  as  well  as  I  know  myself  that  only  by  actual  and  re¬ 
peated  demonstrations  could  my  methods  of  work  be  adequately  shown. 
I  venture  to  append  my  two  letters  in  reply. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  “  British  Medical  Journal .” 

Sir, 

In  your  issue  of  December  1st  you  write  :  “  We  confess  .  .  . 
that  we  should  greatly  like  to  see  Mr.  Barker’s  ‘  Bloodless  Surgery  ’  put 
on  its  trial  in  the  presence  of  an  impartial  and  scientifically  competent 
tribunal,  but  we  have  no  power  to  appoint  one,  and  ...  we  have  little 
hope  of  seeing  one  constituted.”  May  I  venture  to  offer  the  following 
points  for  your  consideration  ?  The  initial  difficulty  which  I,  in  common 
with  all  my  predecessors,  have  had  to  encounter,  lies  in  the  fact  that  all 
enquiry  into  our  methods  has,  hitherto,  been  disdainfully  refused. 

It  is  not  in  your  power  to  appoint  a  committee  of  investigation,  but  it  is 
well  within  the  province  of  the  official  organ  of  the  profession  of  surgery 
in  Great  Britain  to  sanction  such  a  committee,  and  to  abolish,  by  a  stroke 
of  the  pen,  the  tacit  convention  that  it  is  unprofessional  and  undignified 
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to  enquire  into  any  curative  means  which  may  be  employed  or  advocated 
by  an  unqualified  man.  It  is  only  for  you  to  say,  ex  cathedra,  that  a 
properly  qualified  medical  man  may  attend  my  house,  and  may  note  and 
report  upon  my  methods  and  their  results,  without  derogating  from  his 
professional  dignity,  for  me  to  have  attained  all  that  I  desire  to  achieve 
by  the  present  correspondence. 

The  proposal  I  made  implied  a  real  risk  to  my  own  purse  and  reputa¬ 
tion,  and  no  conceivable  risk  to  the  great  corporation  which  I  challenge. 
You  do  not  see  your  way  to  accept  my  acceptance  of  your  challenge.  I 
suggest  that  it  is  open  to  you  to  amend  its  terms.  For  my  own  part  I  shall 
be  content  with  a  genuine  investigation  on  whatever  lines  it  may  be  con¬ 
ducted,  but  I  desire  to  be  clearly  understood  as  not  withdrawing  from  any 
offer  or  retiring  from  any  claim  I  have  already  made. 

I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

H.  A.  Barker. 

12A  Park  Lane,  W. 

December  3 rd,  1906. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  “  British  Medical  Journal." 


Sir, 


As  this  is  probably  the  last  occasion  on  which  I  will  trouble  you,  I 
venture  to  make  a  final  appeal  for  that  fair  play  which  has  so  far  been 

denied  me.  ,  ,  _  ,  „ 

In  your  issue  of  the  8th  inst.  you  affirm  that  whilst  I  repeat  my  challenge 

to  you,  I  ignore  your  challenge  to  myself.  I  have  offered  to  submit  my 
methods  to  any  test  which  may  be  suggested.  You  ask  me  to  describe 
those  methods.  I  answer  that  they  are  purely  manipulative  and  that  they 
can  be  taught  by  demonstration  and  acquired  by  practice.  It  might  be 
tedious  to  offer  many  examples  at  this  moment,  and  a  description  must 
always  be  of  less  value  than  a  demonstration.  But  I  take,  by  way  ot 
example,  the  common  deformity  known  as  talipes  valgus— the  displace¬ 
ment  of  the  astragalus  as  a  result  of  the  weakening  of  the  plantar  arch. 
Whilst  the  patient  is  under  the  influence  of  an  anaesthetic,  I  first  break 
down  all  adhesions.  This  usually  causes  slight  inflammation,  and  a  sub¬ 
sequent  partial  re-formation  of  adhesions.  After  an  interval  of  two  or 
three  days  I  repeat  the  same  treatment,  with  a  considerably  modified  result 
in  the  way  of  inflammation  and  re-formation  of  adhesions.  At  the  third 
operation  I  endeavour  to  replace  the  astragalus  in  its  normal  position  by  the 
exercise  of  careful,  but  very  considerable  force.  The  result  of  this  first 
adjustment  is  invariably  impermanent,  but  at  each  successive  attempt  a 
lasting  cure  is  more  and  more  nearly  approached,  and  I  find  in  practice 
that  from  five  to  twenty  manipulations  suffice  to  bring  the  foot  to  its  norma 
state.  During  the  treatment  special  exercises  are  given  to  muscular ly 
build  up  the  parts.  I  maintain  that  in  practically  every  case,  more 
especially  if  treated  at  the  age  when  this  trouble  most  often  appears 
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— the  time  of  puberty — a  complete  and  permanent  cure  can  be 
achieved. 

You  say  you  “  quoted  the  report  of  an  investigation  made  by  an  im¬ 
partial  and  competent  observer,”  where  I  am  described  as  “  doing  good  in 
certain  cases  in  which  medical  men  upon  scientific  lines  are  doing  more 
good.”  The  “impartial  observer”,  neglects,  however,  to  remark  that 
“  medical  men  upon  scientific  lines  ”  had  achieved  a  failure,  absolute  and 
complete,  in  every  case  on  which  I  operated  in  his  presence.  He  goes  on  to 
say  :  “  How  much  harm  was  done  can  only  be  told  when  a  certain  period 
of  time  has  elapsed.”  These  lines  were  printed  nearly  two  years  ago.  Is 
this  a  period  of  time  of  sufficient  length  to  enable  surgeons  to  form  a 
judgment  as  to  “  how  much  harm  was  done  ”  ? 

I  believe  I  treated  some  four  or  five  cases,  and  examined  and  rejected 
as  incurable  some  half-dozen  more,  in  the  presence  of  the  representative 
of  the  Lancet.  Two  of  these  cases  have  written  to  report  they  are  perfectly 
well,  whilst  a  third  has  called  and  given  unmistakable  proof  of  her  restora¬ 
tion.  Prolonged  treatment  of  an  orthodox  nature  had  in  these  cases  failed 
to  yield  even  relief.  My  methods  in  a  few  weeks  brought  about  a  cure 
in  the  majority  of  them.  I  shall  be  glad,  Sir,  to  hand  you  the  names 
and  addresses  of  these  patients  for  anyone  who  wishes  to  examine 
them. 

Impartial  competency,  in  the  person  of  an  inveterate  conservative, 
watches  me  whilst  I  am  in  the  act  of  restoring  to  a  normal  condition  cases 
in  which  surgeons  have  ignominiously  failed.  He  pronounces  in  the  face 
of  fact  that  I  may  do  some  good  in  cases  where  medical  men  are  doing  more. 
He  predicts  an  ultimate  disaster  as  a  set-off  against  a  transitory  success. 
It  is  not  merely  the  case  that  no  harm  has  been  done — it  is  the  case  that  my 
treatment  succeeded  in  a  few  weeks  where  other  treatment  had  failed  in 
months. 

Some  few  days  ago  a  letter  was  sent  to  you  by  Mr.  George  Witherington, 
the  well-known  Corinthians  footballer,  protesting  against  your  unjust 
treatment  of  my  case.  He  also  sent  a  copy  to  me.  Why,  in  the  name  of 
fair  play,  was  it  not  inserted  ?  In  it  he  states  that  his  knee  was  treated 
unsuccessfully  by  several  medical  men  for  years,  and  a  cure  was  said  to  be 
impossible  by  one  of  the  senior  surgeons  of  Manchester.  Yet,  by  my 
manipulations,  he  has  been  put  quite  right.  He  also  mentions  Mr.  O.  T. 
Norris,  last  year’s  Captain  of  Oxford  University  Football  Club,  and  four 
other  cases,  all  of  which  had  been  treated  for  prolonged  periods  by  lead¬ 
ing  surgeons  without  success  and  yet  yielded  in  a  few  weeks  to  my 
methods. 

These  men,  Sir,  are  all  well  known.  It  is  an  established  fact  that  they 
were  crippled  before  they  came  to  me,  and  that  the  very  best  surgical  aid 
had  failed  to  relieve  them. 

In  common  justice  I  beg  of  you  to  examine  them,  and  to  acknowledge 
or  disprove  my  statement. 

Once  more  I  ask  for  investigation,  and  if  I  prefer  to  ask  for  it  with 
self-control  and  good  temper,  I  do  not  the  less  resent  the  pretence  of 
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impartiality  which  fails  to  cover  the  bitter  partisanship  which  has  for 
years  refused  to  look  into  my  claims. 

I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

H.  A.  Barker. 

12A  Park  Lane,  W. 

December  \th ,  1906. 


What  was  the  editorial  reply  to  these  two  letters  ?  Yet  another  leading 
article  suggesting  that  it  was  not  dispassionate  investigation  that  I  wanted 
but  an  opportunity  of  displaying  my  manipulative  knack  before  judges  of 
doubtful  competence,  also — Heaven  forgive  them — that  I  could  not 
complain  of  the  medical  profession  for  ignoring  my  methods  as  I  had  never 
given  it  the  opportunity  of  learning  what  they  were  !  Commenting  on 
letters  they  had  received  containing  the  most  convincing  evidence  of  the 
worth  of  my  methods  from  responsible  people — one  was  the  late  Arch¬ 
deacon  Sinclair,  another,  a  famous  athlete — all  the  editor  had  to  say  was, 
“  This  is  all  very  well,  but  where  is  the  record  of  those  who  were 
lost  ?  ” 

In  reply  to  this  I  wrote  the  following  letter  : — 

To  the  Editor  of  the  “  British  Medical  Journal.” 

Sir, 

A  critic  who  deals  with  unpublished  documents  may  select  from 
them  that  which  suits  his  own  purpose,  and  may  omit  the  pith  and  marrow 
of  their  meaning,  and  that  is  precisely  what  you  have  done  with  my  letters. 
You  have  had  me  at  a  disadvantage  all  along,  but  a  certain  responsibility 
attaches  to  the  exercise  of  such  a  power  as  you  have  used,  and  I  believe  that 
when  I  lay  my  correspondence  before  the  public,  together  with  your  com¬ 
ments  upon  it,  it  will  readily  be  seen  that  you  have  treated  me  with  but 
scant  justice. 

In  your  disdainful  review  of  my  “  Open  Letter  ’  you  offered  me  a 
challenge  which  I  immediately  accepted.  You  dodged  my  acceptance. 
I  have  tried  in  vain  to  hold  you  to  that  point.  I  have  asked  you  to  name 
your  own  conditions.  I  have  offered  to  submit  my  claims  to  any  test. 
You  answer  by  chaffing  the  bad  spelling  of  one  grateful  patient  of  mine, 
and  the  ignorant  report  of  my  diagnosis  given  by  another. 

A  number  of  people  of  good  standing  and  repute  some  of  them  famous 
in  the  athletic  world,  some  of  them  famous  in  the  world  of  scholarship,  and 
some  of  them  famous  in  both — have  written  to  you  to  report  cases  in  which 
my  methods  have  been  rapidly  and  permanently  successful,  where  a  long- 
continued  treatment  on  the  orthodox  lines  had  failed,  though  it  had  been 
pursued  by  surgeons  of  the  highest  ability  and  renown.  Your  comment 
on  these  communications  is  that  their  publication  would  not  serve  my  cause 
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“  with  sensible  people.”  Since  when  has  the  direct  and  first-hand  evidence 
of  reputable  witnesses  ceased  to  be  of  value  ?  . 

You  ask  me  why  I  do  not  qualify.  I  answer  that  I  do  not  qualify  m 
medicine  because  I  have  no  desire  to  practise  medicine,  and  I  do  not  care 
to  waste  my  time  in  studying  methods  of  surgical  treatment  the  utter 
inadequacy  of  which,  as  far  as  my  special  work  is  concerned,  I  have 
demonstrated  every  working  day  of  my  life  for  several  years. 

I  observe  that  you  make  no  comme'nt  on  the  one  exposition  of  my 
methods  I  have  offered  you,  except  to  ask  “  Where  are  the  other  fifty 
volumes  ?  ”  I  do  not  propose  to  supply  the  other  fifty  volumes,  partly 
because  I  have  no  time  to  spare  on  surgical  literature,  but  mainly  because 
my  methods  cannot  be  put  in  practice  from  a  mere  description.  I  have 
offered  to  demonstrate  them  under  any  conditions,  and  I  renew  that  offer 
here.  .  .  .  You  challenge  me  to  prove  the  utility  of  my  methods.  I  have 
accepted  your  challenge,  and  you,  Sir,  have  apparently  retired  from  it. 
Let  the  public  judge  between  us. 

I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

H.  A.  Barker. 

12A  Park  Lane. 

December  25  th,  1906. 

If  I  have  ventured  to  reproduce  this  lengthy  correspondence  it  is 
because  I  want  the  public  to  realise,  even  at  this  late  date,  the  almost 
insuperable  difficulties  against  which  I  had  to  contend.  The  British 
Medical  Journal  had  the  field  entirely  to  itself.  Week  by  week  it  made  its 
comments  and  criticisms,  its  attacks  and  suggestions,  without  in  my  view 
properly  indicating  that  the  man  it  was  attacking  had  made  any  effective 
reply  to  its  published  statements.  Were  the  rank  and  file  of  the  Faculty 
— the  general  practitioners  in  every  city  and  town  and  hamlet — to  be 
blamed  if  they  held  views  on  bone-setting  and  bone-setters  grotesque  in 
their  inaccuracy  ?  The  only  channels  through  which  information  could 
reach  them  were  the  publications  they  recognised  as  official  organs  of 
their  profession.  And  these  publications— the  British  Medical  Journal 
being  particularly  guilty — failed  to  set  the  evidence  which  was  submitted 
to  them  fairly  and  with  judicial  impartiality  before  their  readers .  I  remem¬ 
ber  laying  the  whole  correspondence  before  a  medical  student  at  St. 
Bartholomew’s  Hospital  and  asking  him  to  write  me  his  impressions. 
I  refrain  from  publishing  his  name  because  I  believe  he  later  became  House 
Surgeon  of  that  magnificent  institution. 

Here  is  his  frank  criticism. 

St.  Bartholomew’s  Hospital, 

January  23 rd,  1907. 

Dear  Mr.  Barker, 

It  was  very  good  of  you  to  send  me  a  copy  of  your  letters.  I  read 
them  through  last  night,  and  all  I  can  say  is  that  I  am  astonished  at  the 
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articles  which  appeared  in  the  B.M.J.  which  I  have  been  following  with 
interest.  Not  only  have  they  passed  over  the  chief  points  in  your  letters, 
but,  as  far  as  I  can  see,  they  have  wilfully  misconstrued  and  put  a  false 
meaning  on  what  you  did  say,  and  by  not  publishing  your  letters  in  toto 
they  have  deliberately  misled  their  readers.  They  issued  a  challenge  to 
you  which  you  cordially  accepted  and  then  they  passed  it  over  and  strayed 
altogether  from  the  point.  This  is  gross  injustice,  and  I  think  you  are  now 
taking  the  right  and  only  means  open  to  you  to  obtain  this  justice  and  the 
recognition  which  is  due  to  you.  It  is  a  great  pity  I  am  not  yet  a  qualified 
surgeon,  as  I  might  then  do  some  little  good  for  your  cause,  for  being  a 
doctor  they  would  have  at  least  to  give  me  a  hearing,  and  knowing  several 
great  surgeons  I  could  influence  them  .  .  .  (Alas  how  little  he  knew  of  the 
profession  !) 

All  I  can  do  is  to  wish  you  good  luck  and  eventual  triumph  in  the 
struggle  of  right  against  prejudice  and  an  unfair  and  unreasonable  con¬ 
servatism.  Yours  very  sincerely, 


I  quite  agree  with  the  view  which  has  been  expressed  to  me  upon  more 
than  one  occasion  by  more  than  one  member  of  the  Faculty,  namely, 
that  the  primary  purpose  of  a  “  trade  ”  publication,  and  the  medical 
journals  are,  after  all,  but  “  trade  ”  publications,  is  to  serve  the  particular 
interests  of  its  constituency.  If  I  am  allowed  to  make  any  comment  upon 
this  statement  it  would  be  that  the  interests  of  the  Medical  Faculty  were 
not  served  in  this  instance  by  suppressing  evidence  on  a  much-discussed 
question  or  by  refusing  some  opportunity  to  one  whom  they  were  criticis¬ 
ing  of  stating  his  own  case.  Is  there  any  intelligent  and  fairly  informed 
general  practitioner  to-day  who  does  not  know  that  in  the  controversy  the 
British  Medical  Journal  did  not  “  play  the  game,”  did  not  act  fairly 
between  the  Faculty  and  the  “  bone-setter,”  did  not  supply  its  constituents 
with  the  material  which  would  have  enabled  them  to  form  a  sound  opinion 
on  the  whole  problem  involved.  When  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson  wrote  the 
reports  of  the  debates  in  Parliament  he  boasted  that  he  “  took  good  care 
those  Whig  dogs  did  not  get  the  best  of  the  argument.  ’  ’  The  editor  went  one 
better  than  the  famous  Tory  of  the  eighteenth  century.  He  took  good  care 
that  the  bone-setter’s  case  was  not  presented  at  all.  How  does  the  policy 
of  the  editor  deliberately  adopted  and  rigidly  followed  in  1906  appear  in 
1926  ?  I  am  not  inclined  to  “  rub  it  in,”  but  surely  I  may  be  permitted 
to  point  out  that  seeing  that  my  methods  have  been  recommended  by  some 
of  the  leading  surgeons  of  the  day — evidenced  by  the  fact  that  they  have 
brought  their  own  cases  to  me — it  would  have  been  a  wiser  policy  to  have 
been  absolutely  fair — generously  fair,  and  to  have  given  the  fullest  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  an  adequate  presentation  of  my  case.  And  if  I  stress  this  point 
now  it  is  in  the  hope  that  the  wiser  policy  will  be  the  policy  which  governs 
the  medical  Press  in  the  coming  years. 
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There  is  one  question  touched  on  in  my  letter  of  December  25th,  1906, 
upon  which  I  desire  to  say  a  word  or  two.  The  editor  of  the  British 
Medical  Journal  asked  me  why  I  did  not  qualify.  My  reply  twenty  years 
ago  is  quite  valid  and  adequate  to-day.  “  I  do  not  qualify  in  medicine 
because  I  have  no  desire  to  practise  medicine,  and  I  do  not  care  to  waste 
my  time  in  studying  methods  of  surgical  treatment  the  utter  inadequacy 
of  which,  as  far  as  my  special  work  is  concerned,  I  have  demonstrated  every 
working  day  of  my  life.”  I  have  nothing  to  add  to  that.  Every  considera¬ 
tion,  every  argument,  advanced  by  Atkinson,  when  the  question  was  dis¬ 
cussed  by  us  years  before,  had  grown  weightier.  By  concentrating  on  my 
methods  I  had  been  enabled  to  develop  them  beyond  what  either  Atkinson 
or  myself  had  dreamt  was  possible.  But  what  appears  to  me  to-day  as 
singularly  illogical  is  that  the  question  should  have  been  pressed  at  all. 
The  matter  in  debate  was  the  methods  of  manipulation  employed  by  me  in 
the  treatment  of  specific  injuries .  That  they  were  used  by  an  undiplomaed 
practitioner  was  utterly  beside  the  mark.  Were  they  scientific  P  Were 
they  safe  ?  Did  their  use  result  in  permanent  benefit  to  sufferers  ?  Were 
they  known  to  the  teachers  in  the  surgical  schools  ?  These  were  the 
questions  in  debate.  Supposing  I  had  gone  to  some  Medical  School  and 
after  the  orthodox  course  had  secured  a  diploma  ?  How  would  that  have 
affected  the  worth  of  the  methods  I  had  employed  with  success  during  the 
years  I  had  been  in  practice  ?  Because  I  had  obtained  a  parchment, 
signed  by  “  most  potent,  grave  and  reverend  signors,”  would  that  as  by 
some  magic,  have  made  the  methods  suddenly  safe  and  scientific  ?  and  the 
practice  of  them  by  me  to  be  applauded  by  the  editor  of  the  British  Medical 
Journal  ?  These  are  now  pronounced  to  be  both  by  men  at  least  the  equals 
professionally  of  the  editor  of  the  British  Medical  Journal !  But  I  doubt 
very  much  whether  even  if  I  had  followed  the  course  urged  upon  me,  I 
should  have  been  allowed  to  employ  the  methods  without  criticism  or 
opposition  by  the  reactionaries  in  office  and  out  of  it.  I  should  have  met 
the  fate  the  innovator  had  too  frequently  suffered  in  the  history  of  the 
Faculty  ! 

Even  this  letter  produced  no  effect.  I  waited  with  such  patience  as  I 
could  command,  all  that  Christmas-tide  and  New  Year,  in  the  hope  that 
at  long  last  some  official  advance  would  be  made,  and  that  in  the  near  future 
some  steps  would  be  taken  which  would  deal  satisfactorily  with  the  whole 
problem — that  is,  not  only  justify  the  methods  but  lead  to  the  adoption 
of  them  by  the  surgical  world  at  home  and  abroad.  I  was  doomed  to  dis¬ 
appointment.  The  first  issue  of  the  British  Medical  Journal  for  1907  made 
it  quite  plain  that  the  attitude  taken  up  earlier  by  the  editor  was  unassail¬ 
able,  as  unalterable  as  the  laws  of  the  Medes  and  Persians.  It  would  be 
foolish  for  me  to  hide  the  fact  that  this  treatment  seriously  affected  me  in 
mind  and  body.  I  can  make  the  confession  to-day  with  no  reserve,  but 
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when  I  look  back  upon  this  correspondence  with  the  British  Medical 
Journal ,  my  heart  and  mind  still  ache  painfully,  and  I  often  wonder  if 
that  journal  realised  the  suffering  it  was  inflicting. 

It  was  evident  that  no  good  purpose  would  be  served  by  prolonging  this 
controversy.  The  dice  were  loaded  against  me.  I  was  like  a  man  who  had 
been  trussed  hands  and  feet  by  his  opponents,  and  then  was  being  soundly 
cudgelled  in  public  !  It  was  humiliating.  I  was  conscious  that  I  was  made 
to  cut  a  sorry  figure.  So  I  determined  to  send  one  final  letter  which  I  wrote 
on  January  9th,  1907. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  “  British  Medical  Journal.” 

Sir, 

You  have  officially  closed  the  lines  of  communication — as  you  had 
a  perfect  right  to  do  at  any  moment — and  I  expect  no  acknowledgment  of 
this  letter.  But  I  wish  to  say  that  a  correspondence  in  which  no  word  has 
been  printed  on  my  side  and  which  has  been  conducted  from  first  to  last 
by  an  absolute  misrepresentation  of  my  desire,  has  grown  so  farcical  and 
unreal  that  I  am  glad  you  have  retired  from  it.  When  you  first  issued  your 
challenge  to  me,  I  expressed  my  willingness  to  submit  to  any  test  at  the 
hands  of  an  authorised  committee  of  qualified  and  competent  surgeons. 
I  was,  and  I  still  am,  ready  to  submit  my  methods  to  any  arbitrament  which 
your  professional  ingenuity  can  devise,  and  I  will  do  so  with  an  entire 
trust  in  the  honour  of  any  number  of  professional  men  whom  you  may 
appoint  for  an  investigation.  This  is  the  claim  which  I  have  pressed 
upon  you  from  the  beginning,  and  for  you  to  represent  to  your  public 
that  I  am  only  seeking  the  verdict  of  an  irresponsible  section  of  the  Press 
is,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  disingenuous  in  the  extreme. 

I  am,  Sir,  yours  etc., 

H.  A.  Barker. 

12A  Park  Lane,  W. 

January  gth,  1907. 

P.S. — I  reserve  to  myself  the  right  to  publish  my  correspondence  and 
your  comments  on  it  in  their  entirety. 

From  the  position  I  took  up  in  this  letter  I  never  receded.  So  long  as  it 
was  necessary  for  me  to  engage  in  open  controversy  I  never  failed  to  declare 
my  entire  willingness,  nay  my  anxiety,  to  submit  my  methods  to  any  test 
the  most  competent  surgeons  could  suggest.  When  I  said  I  would  do  so 
“  with  an  entire  trust  in  the  honour  of  any  number  of  professional  men 
whom  you  may  appoint  for  the  investigation,”  I  was  entirely  sincere. 
But  I  was  also  entirely  confident.  I  have  not  stressed  the  point,  but  it  may 
be  as  well  here  to  say  that  during  the  year  in  which  this  controversy  with 
the  British  Medical  Journal  took  place,  I  had  treated  so  many  cases  which 
had  failed  to  secure  for  themselves  effective  aid — and  which  they  had  found 
at  my  hands — that  I  felt  as  certain  of  convincing  any  jury  of  surgeons  who 
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witnessed  my  methods  in  actual  operation  and  of  winning  a_^er<^|c^ 
their  hands,  as  I  had  been  successful  in  curing  their  professional  brethren. 

One  last  word  on  this  question.  It  was  through  this  controversy  with 
the  British  Medical  Journal  that  I  learnt  gradually  what  was  my  cardinal 
sin  in  the  eyes  of  the  surgical  world.  It  was  not  so  much  my  success  in  the 
employment  of  new  methods,  nor  the  fact  that  every  now  and  then  wide 
publicity  was  given  to  some  perhaps  sensational  “  case  so  much  as 
the  fact  that  I  had  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  manipulative  surgery 
had  been  neglected  by  the  surgical  world,  and  that  /,  a  non-professional 
man,  a  mere  amateur,  was  determined  to  bring  about  some  repair  of  the 
neglect  as  far  as  lay  in  my  power.  That  I  have  succeeded  I  think  even  the 
British  Medical  Journal  will  admit  now.  What  makes  the  conduct  of  the 
editor  of  that  journal  inexplicable  is  the  fact  that  having  made  public 
through  the  columns  of  his  paper  the  surgical  Faculty’s  case  against  me,  he 
should  have  refused  to  accept  the  natural  and  inevitable  results  of  his 
action.  He  attacked  me  in  his  paper.  It  was  immaterial  to  point  out 
that  the  medium  of  attack  was  not  a  public  journal  in  the  ordinary  sense, 
but  one  appealing  to  a  comparatively  small  circle.  No  editor  can  take 
shelter  behind  such  an  excuse.  He  made  his  appeal,  and  wayfaring  men 
though  they  are  fools  are  free  to  peruse,  to  brood  over,  to  criticise  and  even 
condemn.  No  wise  editor  would  adopt  a  superior  air,  or  would  commit  the 
blunder  of  ignoring  criticism  when  he  has  fairly  challenged  it.  The  con¬ 
troversy  had  not  been  waged  beyond  its  earliest  stages  before  the  medical 
journal  received  letters  from  old  patients  protesting  against  the  editor  s 
dogmatic  pronouncements.  But  they  were  all  ignored,  were  cast  as 
rubbish  to  the  void  ”  of  the  waste-paper  basket  in  the  editorial  sanctum. 
Some  of  these  old  patients  sent  me  copies  of  their  letters  to  the  editor,  but 
none  of  the  few  which  were  retained  gave  me  more  personal  pleasure  than 
the  letter  written  by  Mr.  I.  G.  Witherington,  who  twenty  years  ago  was  an 
outstanding  figure  in  the  world  of  sport.  It  was  a  strong,  manly,  frank  bit 
of  testimony  by  a  man  who  had  benefited  by  the  treatment  and  keenly 
resented  the  injustice  with  which  I  was  treated  by  the  Faculty.  Here  is 
his  communication.  It  speaks  for  itself  : — 

To  the  Editor  of  the  “  British  Medical  Journal." 

Dear  Sir, 

I  have  read  with  much  interest  the  article  in  your  paper  on  Novem¬ 
ber  24th  on  the  subject  of  Mr.  Barker  and  his  methods.  Even  to  the 
impartial  reader  this  must  appear  a  cruel  and  unjust  attack,  but  how  this 
feeling  becomes  intensified  amongst  those  who  (like  myself)  owe  Mr. 
Barker  an  untold  debt  of  gratitude,  may  well  be  imagined. 

Doubtless,  the  medical  profession  think  that  the  claims  of  Mr.  Barker 
can  be  set  aside  in  this  brusque  fashion,  but  I  think  that  time  will  prove 
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this  impossible.  Unorthodox,  according  to  the  present  tenets  of  surgery, 
his  methods  may  be,  but  personally  I  may  say  that  if  the  methods  of  the  usual 
medical  practitioner  are,  in  such  cases  as  my  own,  the  orthodox,  then  pre¬ 
serve  me  from  them  !  I  hold  no  brief  for  Mr.  Barker  (beyond  that  of  a 
grateful  patient),  and  up  to  two  months  ago  had  not  even  seen  him.  A 
short  history  of  my  own  case  may  prove  of  interest  to  you.  Eleven  years 
since,  when  still  at  Charterhouse,  I  severely  damaged  my  right  knee  at 
football,  and  ever  since  it  has  been  a  constant  source  of  trouble.  Being 
a  keen  football  player,  you  can  imagine  the  handicap  this  proved  to  me, 
as  I  was  obliged  to  rest  sometimes  for  weeks  together.  Five  years  ago, 
to  add  to  my  trouble,  I  injured  the  left  knee  as  well,  and  it  has  been  only 
by  the  most  careful  occasional  resting  that  I  have  been  enabled  to  go  on 
playing  at  all.  I  have  consulted  several  doctors  and  surgeons  on  the 
subject,  the  diagnosis  of  each  one  differing  from  that  of  the  other  !  Some 
told  me  that  the  only  way  to  get  relief  was  to  give  up  playing,  others  that 
an  operation  might  cure  me.  I  was  seen  by  one  of  the  then  senior  surgeons 
of  Manchester,  whose  verdict  was  that  a  cure  was  impossible.  I  have  had 
weeks  of  being  strapped  and  bandaged,  but  all  to  no  purpose.  So  things 
went  on,  till  in  last  February  I  had  a  smash  up  playing  against  Oxford 
University,  when  my  knee  and  ankle  were  severely  damaged,  so  much  so 
that  though  I  rested  over  seven  weeks  and  tried  to  play  again,  they 
went  as  badly  as  ever  in  the  first  minute  of  the  game. 

A  summer’s  rest,  I  thought,  would  set  me  up,  but  directly  I  started 
training  in  September  I  felt  the  old  trouble  coming  on  again,  fluid  formed 
on  the  knee,  the  ankle  swelled,  and  I  decided  to  abandon  all  hope  of  ever 
playing  again.  Luckily,  I  was  persuaded  to  see  Mr.  Barker,  and  he  treated 
me,  with  the  result  that  I  am  now  playing  twice  a  week,  all  hard  matches, 
having  played  for  Corinthians,  Old  Carthusians  and  for  Reading  in  both 
Western  and  Southern  League  matches,  the  latter  especially  being  severe 
tests.  I  have  had  no  sign  of  the  old  weakness  whatever,  either  in  ankle 
or  knee.  Now  as  to  Mr.  Barker’s  treatment,  which  is  described  as  “  in¬ 
tolerably  cruel  ”  (one  of  the  few  expressions  which  you  call  “  fair  and 
dispassionate  ”):  In  all  I  went  to  Mr.  Barker  on  six  occasions,  on  the  first 
of  which  he  treated  me  under  gas.  I  most  emphatically  deny  that  his 
treatment  is  “  cruel,”  neither  is  it  “  intolerable.”  Why  should  the  question 
of  his  treatment  be  dismissed  and  pronounced  worthless  quackery  on  the 
mere  evidence  of  one  man  ?  Are  there  not  thousands  of  patients  who  could, 
like  myself,  testify  that  the  report  of  the  Lancet's  representative  is 
absolutely  false  in  spite  of  his  being  called  a  “  competent  observer.”  The 
answer  to  your  calling  his  report  “  fair  and  dispassionate  ”  is  written 
across  the  face  of  it.  Grant  for  the  sake  of  argument  that  Mr.  Barker  has 
not  in  every  operation  been  successful.  Well,  bring  forward  any  one  of 
your  profession  who  has.  Would  any  of  your  great  doctors  or  surgeons 
like  to  have  their  failures  blazoned  forth  in  print  for  public  perusal  and 
derision  ?  I  think  not.  Yet  you  cannot  point  to  one  particular  failure 
from  Mr.  Barker’s  hands.  Before  I  conclude,  I  should  like  to  say  that  in 
the  last  six  weeks  I  have  sent  Mr.  Barker  four  personal  friends  of  mine, 
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all  of  whom  had  been  treated  by  various  surgeons  without  success  for  in¬ 
juries  at  football.  In  every  one  of  these  cases  he  has  been  absolutely 
successful,  showing  again  that  your  contention,  that  the  usual  medica 
practitioner  can  do  what  he  does,  is  untrue.  The  best  known  of  these 
cases  is  that  of  Mr.  0.  T.  Norris,  the  Oxford  Blue,  who  severely  injured 
his  knee  in  last  year’s  ’Varsity  Match  and  has  been  treated  since  by  several 
doctors  without  the  slightest  success.  Thanks  to  Mr.  Barker  s  treatment, 
he  is  now  playing  again  with  all  his  old  vigour .  I  should  at  any  time  be  only 
too  pleased  to  be  personally  examined  by  any  surgeon  who  is  sufficiently 
interested  in  this  question  to  do  so.  If  I  have  any  accident  at  football 
in  the  future,  I  will  advise  you  of  the  fact,  and  anyone  who  is  interested  can 
come  to  see  Mr.  Barker  put  me  right,  and  is  at  perfect  liberty  to  report  on 
what  he  sees,  only  in  this  case  I  will  see  that  the  report  is  in  reality  a  fair 
and  dispassionate  one. 

Apologising  for  the  somewhat  lengthy  nature  of  my  epistle, 

Believe  me, 

Yours  faithfully, 

G.  WlTHERINGTON, 

Corinthians  F.C. 


CHAPTER  VIII 

DAVID  CHRISTIE  MURRAY  AND  ARCHDEACON  SINCLAIR 

AFTER  my  little  “  breeze  ”  with  the  British  Medical  Journal 
things  settled  down  for  a  while.  How  I  appreciated  the  “  calm 
f — %  that  follows  the  storm  !  ”  To  be  able  to  pursue  my  daily  tasks 
JL.  -BL  uninterruptedly,  to  forget  the  controversy  and  not  be  under  the 
necessity  of  replying  to  some  outburst  of  a  prejudiced  partisan,  was  to  me 
an  unspeakably  welcome  change. 

My  practice  grew  now  by  leaps  and  bounds.  I  rarely  had  any  spare 
time  during  hours  set  apart  for  work.  Consultations  filled  up  the  time 
between  operations,  and  my  engagement  book  presented  formidable  lists 
of  patients  day  after  day.  Each  week  seemed  to  improve  my  technique, 
and  not  once  allowing  myself  to  get  “  slack  ”  or  to  “  slur  ”  a  case,  however 
obscure  the  patient,  I  determined  never  to  rest  content  with  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  perfection  in  manipulative  methods  had  been  reached.  Only 
in  this  way  could  the  best  possible  standard  be  attained  and  the 
highest  level  of  achievement  be  realised.  A  great  thankfulness  con¬ 
stantly  now  pervaded  me  to  think  that  power  had  been  given  me  to 
relieve  suffering,  and  I  hope  I  grew  in  humility  as  my  successes 
increased. 
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It  was  in  the  winter  of  1906  that  I  made  the  acquaintance  of  that 
wonderful  novelist  of  Victorian  days,  David  Christie  Murray.  He  had 
been  a  devoted  believer  in  and  friend  of  my  cousin  Atkinson,  and  we  soon 
became  the  firmest  of  friends.  He  was  at  that  time  doing  the  “  Handbook  ” 
each  week  for  the  Referee  which  was  as  eagerly  looked  for  on  Sundays  as 
the  famous  “  Mustard  and  Cress  ”  column  of  “  Dagonet  ” — George  R. 
Sims — and  in  one  issue,  in  an  article  entitled  “  The  Walls  of  Preju¬ 
dice,”  he  supported  my  claims  on  behalf  of  manipulative  surgery  very 
powerfully. 

He  often  took  tea  with  me  in  my  quiet  consulting-room  in  Park  Lane. 
He  always  reminded  me  of  a  lion  in  appearance .  He  had  a  strongly  marked , 
alert  and  arrestingly  intelligent,  clean-shaven  face  composed  of  excellent 
features,  surmounted  by  a  shock  of  curly  grey  hair,  always  long  and 
rough.  He  spoke  with  force  and  clarity  of  enunciation,  and  with  measured 
and  telling  decision,  and  was  at  his  very  best  in  his  anecdotal  moods. 
Many  an  hour  did  he  make  pass  pleasantly  for  me  by  his  company 
and  conversation.  I  opened  a  good  deal  of  my  heart  to  him,  and  I 
remember  telling  him  of  one  particular  case  which  aroused  him 
strongly. 

Just  after  my  controversy  with  the  British  Medical  Journal,  Archdeacon 
Sinclair  brought  his  cousin  and  ward  to  me,  the  present  Sir  Archibald 
Sinclair  of  Thurso  Castle,  Caithness.  He  had  been  troubled  since  early 
childhood,  had  worn  irons  on  his  legs,  and  had  been  treated  in  distin¬ 
guished  quarters  without  avail  for  many  years.  On  his  own  initiative  and 
responsibility  the  Archdeacon  brought  the  then  young  Etonian  to  me  as, 
following  family  tradition,  the  handsome  boy  wished  to  go  into  the  Army, 
and,  owing  to  his  condition,  such  a  thing  was  entirely  and  obviously 
impossible. 

I  well  recall  the  famous  preacher,  arriving  by  appointment  to  consult 
me  about  young  “  Archie,”  and  to  this  day  the  impression  he  made  upon 
my  memory  remains.  As  I  examined  the  boy  the  Archdeacon  paced 
up  and  down  the  opposite  side  of  the  room,  from  time  to  time  indulging 
in  some  physical  stretchings  or  movements  for  the  benefit  of  his  frame. 
He  explained  to  me  that  he  often  so  utilised  his  odd  spare  moments,  and  in 
this  way  I  expect  he  preserved  and  improved  his  striking,  tall  and  finely 
proportioned  figure. 

“  Well,  what  do  you  think  of  him  ?  ”  he  said,  in  his  well-modulated 
and  cultured  voice.  “  Is  there  any  chance  of  his  being  able  to  go  into  the 
army  ?  ” 

The  case  was  advanced,  difficult  and  of  long  standing,  and  I  by  no  means 
felt  certain  I  could  cure  the  boy.  There  were  other  difficulties  inseparable 
from  the  case.  Young  Sinclair  was  the  darling  of  a  circle  high  in  the  social 
world,  and  I  knew  that  when  I  undertook  the  case  there  was  a  chance 
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that  it  would  be  taken  out  of  my  hands  by  nervous  relatives  or  interfering 
medical  practitioners  in  the  very  middle  of  my  treatment  which  might 
possibly  result  in  his  condition  being  worsened  instead  of  bettered.  All 
these  considerations  were  present  in  my  mind  and  were  fully  weighed  in 
the  few  seconds  which  elapsed  before  I  answered  the  direct  question  of 
the  Archdeacon. 

“  I  think  I  can  be  of  service.  I  will  do  my  best.  Now  that  I  have 
given  you  my  opinion  will  you  please  Consider  the  matter  carefully  and  let 
me  know  if  you  wish  me  to  take  charge  of  the  case  ?  ’  ’ 

Some  days  later  I  received  a  letter  from  the  Chapter  House,  St.  Paul's 
Cathedral,  asking  me  to  fix  an  appointment  for  an  operation.  Dr.  Axham 
gave  young  Sinclair  the  anaesthetic  and,  although  it  was  one  of  the  most 
intractable  cases  I  ever  had,  I  got  an  excellent  result.  Later  my  patient 
joined  a  Guards  Regiment,  and  has,  I  believe,  not  had  a  moment’s  trouble 
since.  He  suffered  from  an  affection,  partly  congenital  and  partly  acquired, 
which  is  the  physical  curse  of  thousands  of  people,  and  which  if  taken  in 
anything  like  reasonable  time  can  be  either  greatly  relieved  or  absolutely 
cured. 

I  later  received  the  following  letter  from  the  Archdeacon  : — 

The  Chapter  House, 

St.  Paul’s  Cathedral, 
E.C. 

2.1.09. 

My  dear  Barker, 

You  will,  of  course,  have  heard  that  Archie  got  well  into  Sand¬ 
hurst,  and  passed  his  “  medical  ”  without  the  slightest  difficulty. 

I  think  we  owe  a  great  deal  to  you  ;  for  anyone  more  flat-footed  than 
he  was  before  you  took  him  in  hand  could  hardly  be  imagined  ;  and  now 
his  feet  are  as  serviceable  as  anyone  else’s. 

It  is  a  wonderful  cure,  and  I  shall  always  speak  (as  I  have  already  had 
the  opportunity  of  doing  more  than  once)  of  your  success  with  equal 
gratitude  and  pleasure. 

With  all  good  wishes  for  1909, 

I  am, 

Yours  sincerely, 

(Signed)  William  Sinclair. 

This  case  was  privately  reported  to  the  British  Medical  Journal  by  the 
Archdeacon,  but  the  humanitarian  act  seemed  only  to  inflame  the  editor 
of  the  journal  with  which  I  have  more  than  once  come  into  sharp  conflict. 
Soon  after  this  incident,  David  Christie  Murray,  himself  had  occasion 
to  become  a  patient  of  mine  with  an  affection  of  the  right  sacroiliac  joint, 
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and  I  was  able  to  be  of  service  to  him.  He  afterwards  saw  me  operate  on 
many  cases  and  became  one  of  my  staunchest  supporters.  He  wrote  the 
following  letter  which  was  published  in  the  columns  of  the  now  defunct 
Morning  Leader  : — 

To  the  Editor  of  the  “  Morning  Leader .” 

Sir, 

I  desire  to  certify  to  the  facts  which  follow,  and  I  am  prepared  to 
produce  all  necessary  documentary  evidence.  On  Wednesday,  January  the 
1 6th,  Mr.  Buck,  a  schoolmaster,  of  52  Acton-lane,  Harlesden,  was  kept 
under  strong  anaesthetics  for  a  space  of  three  hours,  and  was  subjected  by 
a  qualified  medical  practitioner  to  manipulative  treatment  for  displaced 
knee  cartilage.  The  operation  failed  entirely.  On  the  previous  Sunday 
an  article  written  by  me  had  appeared  in  the  Referee  advocating  the  claims 
of  the  bone-setter,  and  on  the  Tuesday  following  the  date  of  the  unsuccess¬ 
ful  operation  I  attended  by  invitation  at  the  house  of  Mr.  H.  A.  Barker, 
of  12a  Park  Lane.  There  I  met  the  patient  mentioned,  and  received  from 
him  a  detailed  history  of  his  case.  He  was  operated  upon  in  the  presence 
of  myself  and  a  qualified  surgeon  by  Mr.  Barker,  and  the  cartilage  was 
replaced  in  less  than  three  minutes.  The  subject,  who  had  been  unable  to 
set  more  than  one  foot  to  the  ground,  and  whose  knee  was  grotesquely 
deformed  when  he  arrived,  was  enabled  to  walk  with  freedom,  and  has 
since  reported  the  condition  of  the  limb  to  be  entirely  normal. 

I  have  seen  many  scores  of  similar  cases  successfully  treated — after 
a  record  of  similar  failure  on  the  part  of  the  orthodox  practitioner — and, 
having  had  the  methods  of  the  bone-setter  under  careful  observation  for 
not  less  than  ten  years,  I  have  never  heard  of  a  case  of  harm  inflicted  by 
them  in  all  that  time,  or  of  a  case  in  which  a  cure  has  proved  impermanent. 
I  write  in  the  knowledge  that  this  branch  of  the  healing  art  has  been 
neglected  by  the  medical  profession,  and  in  the  hope  that  the  testimony 
given  may  in  some  measure  advance  the  claims  of  its  professors  to  its 
inclusion  in  the  curriculum  of  the  medical  schools.  These  claims  have 
hitherto  been  received  with  an  unmerited  disdain,  which  has  condemned 
thousands  to  a  life  of  suffering.  Towards  the  close  of  last  year  the  British 
Medical  Journal  challenged  Mr.  Barker  to  produce  his  proof.  He  accepted 
the  challenge,  and  the  official  representative  of  British  medicine  dodged 
and  evaded  him,  and — in  contempt  of  the  most  elementary  principles  of 
fair  controversy — subjected  all  his  letters  to  a  biting  editorial  criticism 
without  printing  a  solitary  one  of  them  !  Having  rigorously  suppressed 
his  case,  and  having  in  terms  of  studied  insolence  stated  its  own,  the  official 
organ  closed  the  correspondence.  This  may  look  like  a  royal  road  to 
triumph,  but  the  success  so  gained  cannot  enjoy  a  long  life. 

I  have  before  me  now  a  copy  of  a  letter  which  was  sent  by  Mr.  G. 
Witherington,  the  famous  footballer  (whose  name  is  known  to  every 
English  athlete),  to  the  British  Medical  Journal.  In  this  letter  he  relates 
how,  having  been  badly  smashed  up  in  a  football  match  in  which  he  was 
playing  against  Oxford  University,  he  was  professionally  assured  that  a 
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cure  was  impossible,  and  how,  after  being  handled  by  Mr.  Barker,  he  has 
since  played  in  four  great  matches  with  no  return  of  his  old  trouble,  tie 
goes  on  to  say  that  he  sent  four  personal  friends,  who  had  had  a  simi  ar 
experience  (Mr.  O.  T.  Norris,  late  Captain  Oxford  University,  among 
them)  to  Mr.  Barker,  and  that  “  in  every  one  of  these  cases  he  has  been 
absolutely  successful.”  In  every  case  blank  failure  on  the  part  of  the 
regular  practitioners  !  In  every  case  absolute  success  on  the  part  of  the 
man  who  is  buffeted  with  coarse  insult  whenever  he  asks  for  permission 
to  show  his  methods  to  the  men  who  fail  !  And  Mr.  Witherington  s  letter 
goes  into  the  waste-paper  basket  of  the  British  Medical  Journal,  and  the 
British  Medical  Journal  continues  tauntingly  to  ask  for  Mr.  Barker  s 

proofs!  .  . 

It  is  time  that  the  professional  practitioners  of  this  country  should  ask 
their  representative  organs  to  play  the  game  fairly.  It  is  idle  to  pretend 
that  the  method  which  fails  is  of  equal  value  with  the  method  that  succeeds  . 
It  is  absurd  to  talk  of  danger  where  twenty  thousand  lynx-eyed  watchers 
have  failed  to  signalise  a  case  of  damage  in  the  last  ten  years.  It  is  absurd 
to  deny  examination  to  the  thousands  of  well-attested  cases  which  are  open 
to  enquiry.  David  Christie  Murray. 

This  frank,  outspoken  letter  aroused  considerable  “  feeling,”  but  I 
think  Christie  Murray  enjoyed  it,  and  his  article  in  the  Referee,  to  which  I 
have  already  made  reference,  was  a  continuation  of  his  advocacy  of  my 
claims.  I  cannot  do  better  than  quote  from  the  latter  portion  of  the  long 
leader,  under  the  heading  “  The  Walls  of  Prejudice,”  which  occupied  the 
front  page  of  the  Referee  on  the  13th  of  January,  1907. 

“  Mr.  H.  A.  Barker,  in  response  to  a  definite  challenge,  has  undertaken 
to  submit  his  methods  to  any  test  which  may  be  imposed  upon  him  by  a 
committee  of  the  most  competent  surgeons  in  England.  The  challenge 
made  by  the  British  Medical  Journal  itself  was  immediately  accepted  by  the 
protagonist  on  the  other  side,  and  has  since  been  evaded  in  a  manner 
not  altogether  dignified  by  a  journal  which  officially  represents  so  large 
and  so  profoundly  respected  a  body  of  professional  men.  The  challenge 
in  its  original  form  was  that  Mr.  Barker  should  submit  his  means  of  treat¬ 
ment  and  the  consequent  inspection  of  their  results  to  a  competent  surgical 
tribunal.  He  answered  by  an  immediate  acceptation  of  any  test  either  as 
to  immediate  effect  or  permanence  which  that  tribunal  might  impose  upon 
him.  For  a  space  of  seven  weeks  the  discussion  has  been  allowed  to  drag 
its  slow  length  along,  and  at  last  the  very  unworthy  suggestion  is  offered 
that  the  acceptor  of  a  challenge  which  emanated  from  the  other  side  has 
no  other  motive  than  to  secure  the  verdict  of  a  handful  of  incompetent, 
unqualified,  and  irresponsible  reporters  of  the  Press. 


As  I  take  it,  the  British  Medical  Journal  has  challenged  Mr.  Barker  to 
submit  his  methods  to  scientific  examination.  He  has  accepted  that 
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challenge,  and  it  is  wholly  unjust  to  tell  him  that  he  has  retired  from  a 
position  which  he  has  from  the  first  maintained.  It  is  no  part  of  our 
business  on  the  Referee — it  never  has  been  and  never  will  be — to  defend  a 
pretender,  but  here  is  a  man  who  accepts  a  challenge  thrown  down  to 
him  by  a  great  professional  organ,  and  who,  in  accepting  it,  risks  his  whole 
means  of  livelihood  and  his  professional  reputation  ;  and  here,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  a  great  corporation  which  has  nothing  but  its  dignity  to 
imperil.  The  strife  between  the  two  is  not  equal.  The  journal  holds  it 
in  its  power  either  to  crush  an  impostor — and  in  so  doing  to  relieve  the 
public  from  a  grave  danger — or  to  add  to  the  recognised  means  of  alleviat¬ 
ing  some  of  the  more  afflictive  ills  which  weigh  upon  humanity.  The 
course  to  be  adopted  by  the  British  Medical  Journal  is  clear  and  definite 
in  one  direction  or  another.” 

Naturally  so  fair  a  statement  of  the  case  for  manipulative  surgery  led 
to  lively  comments  not  only  in  the  Referee  but  in  many  other  papers.  A 
letter  which  I  venture  to  quote  here  bears  full  evidence  to  the  fact  that  the 
tide  of  public  opinion  was  now  rising  in  my  favour. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  “  Referee .” 

Dear  Sir, 

The  front  page  of  the  Referee  for  January  13th  has  greatly  inter¬ 
ested  me.  Merlin  deals  on  that  page  with  the  astounding  conduct  of  the 
British  Medical  Journal  during  the  last  few  weeks  in  its  treatment  of 
“  manipulative  ”  surgery,  and  especially  with  the  methods  and  claims  of 
Mr.  H.  A.  Barker,  of  12a  Park  Lane,  the  successor  of  the  late  Mr.  John 
Atkinson.  It  has  been  my  privilege  to  see  the  whole  of  the  correspondence 
between  the  British  Medical  Journal  and  Mr.  Barker,  and  I  must  confess 
myself  amazed  at  the  conduct  of  a  reputable  paper  like  the  British  Medical 
Journal.  One  is  prepared  to  make  some  concessions  to  the  professional 
conservatism  which  is  behind  their  treatment  of  Mr.  Barker,  but  their 
policy  and  conduct  have  ceased  to  be  fair  and  have  become  grossly  unjust. 
A  challenge  was  issued  to  Mr.  Barker  by  the  British  Medical  Journal  and 
he  readily  accepted.  Naturally,  I  am  suspicious  of  any  claims  of  excep¬ 
tional  knowledge  not  obtained  by  the  ordinary  channels,  and  unless 
absolutely  irresistible  evidence  was  forthcoming,  putting  beyond  reason¬ 
able  doubt  any  claims  made  by  a  non-professional  man  in  the  exercise 
of  a  learned  profession,  I  should  view  his  claims  with  strong  suspicion. 
Mr.  Barker  does  not  pose  as  the  possessor  of  powers  which  he  alone  enjoys 
and  exercises.  He  asks  the  British  Medical  Journal  to  examine  with 
unprejudiced  mind,  his  methods,  to  weigh  their  merits,  and  if  there  is  in 
them  something  to  add  to  the  common  stock  of  knowledge  of  the  healing 
art,  to  teach  it  in  the  medical  schools  and  allow  it  to  be  recognised  as  part 
of  the  orthodox  practice.  Can  anything  be  fairer  ?  jsMr.  Barker  is  willing 
to  submit  his  methods  to  rigorous  tests  ;  he  is  willing  to  allow  the  Faculty 
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to  impose  its  own  terms.  All  he  asks  for  is  a  test,  fair  and  impartial,  and 
he  is  prepared  to  stand  or  fall  by  the  issue. 

My  conviction  of  the  value  of  Mr.  Barker’s  methods  is  based  upon 
personal  experience.  I  have  been  a  patient  of  Mr.  Barker.  I  have  sent 
many  friends  to  Mr.  Barker,  whom  he  has  treated,  and  who  to-day  enjoy 
robust  and  vigorous  health  as  a  result  of  his  treatment.  My  position  in  a 
large  church  has  frequently  brought  me  into  contact  with  numerous  cases 
of  the  kind  of  injuries  Mr.  Barker  professes  to  treat,  and  in  every  case  he 
has  effected  cures  after  the  Faculty  lias  failed  and  failed  disastrously. 
Briefly  let  me  recapitulate  two  or  three.  I  suffered  seriously  by  a  fall  from 
a  bicycle.  I  underwent  four  months  of  orthodox  treatment  by  a  doctor  of 
repute  in  the  district  where  I  resided.  My  wrist  steadily  grew  worse 
until  I  was  utterly  unable  to  handle  a  pen — to  me  a  most  serious  disable¬ 
ment.  At  the  end  of  four  months  my  right  arm  was  practically  useless. 
After  my  third  visit  to  Mr.  Barker  my  wrist  was  perfectly  sound  and  has 
never  troubled  me  from  that  day  to  this,  now  a  period  of  nearly  eight  years. 
Two  years  ago  I  sent  to  him  a  clerical  friend  whose  right  knee  had  been 
causing  him  pain  and  inconvenience.  He  paid  between  fifty  and  sixty 
guineas  in  fees  to  specialists  without  result.  Eventually  Mr.  Barker 
treated  my  friend’s  limb,  and  in  a  few  visits  cured  him.  Last  summer,  for 
the  first  time  for  thirteen  years,  he  rode  his  bicycle  with  me,  did  a  journey 
of  fifty  miles  in  one  day.  One  of  my  own  parishioners,  a  housemaid  in 
Marlborough  College,  injured  her  knee.  At  times  she  was  totally  incapaci¬ 
tated.  She  was  treated  by  a  doctor,  and  at  different  times  by  the  Home 
Medical  Staff  at  the  Great  Western  Railway  Medical  Fund,  with  no  benefit. 
At  my  repeated  request  she  consented  to  see  Mr.  Barker.  In  four  visits 
Mr.  Barker  had  put  her  knee  right  and  in  sound  condition,  and  to-day  she 
is  a  nurse  at  the  Ipswich  Social  Settlement,  a  post  which  involves  long 
hours  upon  her  feet,  and  is  equal  to  the  heaviest  tasks  imposed  upon 
her. 

One  other  case.  The  daughter  of  a  Swindon  tradesman  had  a  bad  fall. 
Her  right  leg  was  severely  injured.  She  was  treated  by  the  leading  doctor 
with  no  beneficial  result.  Her  parents  at  first  refused  to  allow  their 
daughter  to  be  treated  by  a  non-professional  man,  but  after  consultation 
with  the  clerical  gentleman  already  named,  allowed  her  to  visit  Mr.  Barker. 
After  treatment  on  four  occasions  she  is  perfectly  cured,  and,  though  a  very 
big  woman,  is  able  without  the  least  inconvenience  to  go  about  her  usual 
duties.  I  only  give  these  cases  as  directly  within  my  knowledge,  and  they 
are  only  a  few  of  very  many,  in  order  that  I  may  be  able  to  say  how  greatly 
one  who  has  reason  to  be  grateful  to  Mr.  Barker  appreciates  the  scrupu¬ 
lously  fair  and  altogether  English  tone  of  Merlin’s  article.  I  can  sub¬ 
stantiate  with  names  and  addresses  the  three  cases  I  have  ventured  to 
quote,  and  you  are  perfectly  at  liberty  to  publish  this  letter  if  you 
think  fit. 

Yours  faithfully, 

W.  L.  Williams, 

Editor  Sunday  Strand. 
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It  will  require  no  proof  to  affirm  that  by  this  time  a  good  deal  of 
public  interest  and  sympathy  had  been  aroused.  Letters  of  enquiry 
came  from  medical  men.  Some  wrote  asking  if  I  would  show  them 
my  methods,  others  if  they  might  accompany  patients  who  wished 
to  consult  me.  The  latter  I  invariably  invited  to  come  with  their 
cases. 

But  beneath  all  this  thin  strata  of  encouragement,  I  felt  that  in  the  main 
opposition  amongst  the  doctors  was  hardening,  and  prejudice  deepening 
to  such  an  extent  that  it  was  capable  of  anything  in  the  way  of  hindering 
my  progress  or  damaging  my  reputation. 

In  1907,  I  think,  the  late  Lord  Brownlow  came  under  my  care.  His 
visit  was  preceded  by  one  from  Lady  Brownlow,  a  clever  and  dis¬ 
tinguished  woman.  She  was  most  anxious  about  her  husband  who  had 
injured  his  knee  some  months  previously,  and  which  did  not  recover 
despite  medical  treatment.  She  did  not  like  the  idea  of  an  anaesthetic,  and 
I  promised  to  try  and  do  all  that  was  necessary  without  one  if  Lord 
Brownlow  decided  to  see  me.  This  seemed  to  relieve  Lady  Brownlow, 
and  two  days  later  her  husband  visited  me.  After  a  careful  examination 
I  decided  that  he  was  suffering  from  a  nipped  fold  of  the  synovial  membrane 
of  the  knee  (a  common  affection  of  this  joint).  He  was  lame  and  in  con¬ 
siderable  pain,  and  the  adjustment  of  the  derangement  was  very  difficult 
of  accomplishment  without  occasioning  sharp  pain.  It  has  always  been 
my  custom  in  such  cases  to  engage  the  patient’s  attention  in  some  subject 
of  conversation  that  is  of  interest,  and  then,  when  the  muscles  are  off  their 
guard,  to  sharply  and  decisively  do  what  is  required.  I  adopted  this  plan 
with  Lord  Brownlow,  and  with  success.  His  recovery  followed  a  certain 
but  rather  slow  course,  and  he  ultimately  gained  the  normal  use  of  his  limb. 

The  year  1908  was  particularly  prolific  in  football  accidents.  It  may 
not  be  of  much  interest  to-day  to  recite  the  long  list  of  famous  athletes 
who  passed  under  my  hands.  Amongst  others  I  treated  during  that  season 
were  Annan  of  Bristol  City,  who  had  been  out  of  the  team  for  three  months 
with  an  injured  knee,  and  it  was  feared  his  career  was  ended.  I  operated 
I  believe  on  a  Thursday,  and  he  turned  out  and  played  on  the  following 
Saturday.  Wilson,  the  Northern  Union  English  Rugby  International, 
who  had  likewise  been  “  crocked  ”  for  some  time,  I  operated  upon  on 
Tuesday  and  he  played  on  the  following  Saturday. 

Charles  Pritchard,  the  Welsh  International,  and  Duncan  MacGregor, 
the  Scotch  International,  followed  and  were  both  returned  to  “  active 
service.”  Then  came  Page,  an  ex-Captain  of  Cambridge  University 
F.C. ;  Yenson,  Captain  of  Queen’s  Park  Rangers  ;  Buick,  Captain  of 
Portsmouth  ;  Hillman,  the  old  Everton  and  International  Goalkeeper ; 
Smith  of  Norwich  City  ;  Greirson,West  Bromwich  Albion  ;  Dai  Davies, 
Goalkeeper  Bolton  Wanderers  ;  Charlton  and  Hogan  and  Sharpe  of 
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Fulham  F.C. ;  Nicholas,  Derby  County  ;  Christie  of  Bradford  ;  Ducat  * 
and  Garbutt  of  Woolwich  Arsenal ;  Harrison  and  Clarke  of  Southampton  ; 
Holden  and  Hayes  of  Manchester  United ;  Rhodes  of  Sunderland  ; 
Smith  of  Manchester  City,  Goal,  and  a  host  of  other  famous 
players. 

In  fact,  the  number  of  stars  of  the  football  world  who  thronged  my 
house  became  almost  bewildering. 


CHAPTER  IX 

ATTACKS  BY  THE  MEDICAL  PRESS 

NO  greater  proof  could  have  been  afforded  of  the  distinct 
advance  I  was  making  in  my  professional  career,  than  by  the 
attacks  which,  early  in  1906,  began  to  be  made  in  the  different 
organs  of  the  medical  Faculty  upon  me  and  my  work.  Hitherto 
they  had  ignored  both.  It  took  a  journalist,  and  that  journalist  the  head 
of  the  whole  tribe,  adequately  to  cope  with  these  and  adequately  to  describe 
them.  I  deal  in  a  later  chapter  with  the  pre-eminent  service  the  late  W.  T. 
Stead  rendered  me  in  1910,  when  he  defended  my  work  in  his  Review  of 
Reviews.  But  in  his  article,  “  The  Hinterland  of  Surgery,”  Stead  in  his 
own  inimitable  fashion  dealt  faithfully  with  the  obscurantism  of  the  two 
leading  medical  journals. 

“  The  aboriginal  instincts  of  the  Faculty,”  he  wrote,  “  might  probably 
have  failed  to  secure  the  persistent  maintenance  of  what  may  be  described 
as  the  anti-Hinterland  policy  had  not  the  profession  created  as  Wardens 
of  the  Marshes  or  guardians  of  the  frontier  two  doughty  giants,  the  Gog 
and  Magog  of  the  profession.  Gog,  the  Lancet ,  roaring  with  stentorian 
voice,  bellows  through  his  weekly  megaphone  anathemas  upon  all 
undiplomaed  persons  who  venture  to  stray  beyond  the  constituted  bound¬ 
aries  which  have  confined,  from  days  immemorial,  the  two  adventurous 
spirits  of  the  profession.  To  him,  in  sympathetic  response,  resounds  the 
no  less  potent  voice  of  Magog,  the  British  Medical  Journal.  Seated  on  his 
throne  in  the  Strand,  he  launches  decrees  of  excommunication  against  all 
and  sundry  who  venture  even  to  cast  so  much  as  a  glimpse  into  forbidden 
ground. 

“  Gog  and  Magog,  although  two  of  a  trade,  manage  wonderfully  well 
to  agree  together.  Nothing  is  more  touching  than  to  hear  the  compliments 
which  they  from  time  to  time  lavish  upon  each  other.  Magog  is  always 
*  The  popular  Andrew  Ducat  of  cricket  fame  to-day. 
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certain  that  Gog  has  displayed  impartiality  in  the  matter,  and  Gog  is  quite 
sure  that  his  brother,  Magog,  can  be  relied  upon  to  do  justice  to  those  who 
come  under  his  jurisdiction.  So  Gog  and  Magog  rule  the  land  ;  and  it 
appears  to  have  been  agreed  between  them,  no  doubt  with  the  best  inten¬ 
tions  in  the  world,  that  Mr.  Barker  must  share  the  doom  of  the  rebel  and 
the  heretic  against  their  high  and  holy  law  against  trespass  into  the  Hinter¬ 
land.  For  years  he  was  boycotted  ;  as  a  reminder  to  all  those  who  venture 
to  stray  a  foot  beyond  the  frontier,  the  word  had  gone  out  in  high  places 
of  the  profession  :  ‘  Oh  no,  we  never  mention  him  ;  his  name  is  never 
heard.’  For  of  all  bludgeons  wielded  by  the  giants,  none  is  so  efficacious 
as  that  of  the  Boycott.  After  a  time,  when  the  prowess  of  the  pioneer 
slowly  gained  recognition  even  amongst  those  who  continued  to  invoke 
the  service  of  the  Faculty  for  other  matters,  the  Boycott  had  to  be  broken. 
The  Boycott  bludgeon  was  laid  aside  ;  new  tactics  were  employed  ; 
belittling  criticism  was  brought  to  bear  upon  the  alleged  exploits  of  the 
explorer.  Gog  appointed  a  representative  to  report  on  the  discoveries 
of  the  explorer,  and  subjected  the  facts  to  what  was  alleged  to  be  an  im¬ 
partial  examination.  Then  followed  in  due  course  a  verdict  damning 
Mr.  Barker  with  faint  praise,  declaring  in  effect  that  the  bone-setter  may 
‘  do  some  good  in  certain  cases,  cases  in  which  medical  men  upon  scientific 
lines  are  doing  more  good,  and  although  there  may  be  a  transitory  success, 
ultimate  disaster  was  certain.’  Prophecy  is  always  a  safe  resource  ;  never¬ 
theless,  all  the  time  the  pioneer  went  on  exploring,  and  from  his  forays 
into  unknown  lands  came  back  with  more  and  ever  more  trophies  snatched 
from  the  enemy.  .  .  .  Year  after  year  passed,  and  every  year  brought  with 
it  new  triumphs  for  the  new  method  of  exploration  ;  and  the  despised 
bone-setter  achieved  a  position  which  the  wealthiest  physician  or  surgeon 
in  Harley  Street  regarded  with  envious  despair.” 

Now  I  make  no  apology  for  that  lengthy  quotation.  It  sets  forth 
admirably  the  attitude  of  the  medical  journals  from  the  very  day  they  began 
to  take  cognisance  of  my  existence  and  work.  Let  me  illustrate  what  I 
mean.  On  May  2nd,  1906,  just  after  the  conclusion  of  the  Daily  Express 
tests,  the  Medical  Press  and  Circular ,  under  the  heading  of  “  A  Bloodless 
Duel,”  printed  the  following  article  : — 

“  We  read  in  the  public  press  that  Mr.  H.  A.  Barker,  whose  name  we 
seem  to  remember,  and  who  is  said  to  practise  ‘bloodless  surgery,’  is 
challenging  the  surgical  profession  to  a  ‘  bloodless  duel.  .  .  .  ’  ” 

The  leaderette  in  continuing  pointed  out  that  I  had  asserted  that  I 
was  willing  that  a  representative  body  of  surgeons  should  submit  the 
conditions,  etc.  etc.,  and  went  on  to  say  : — 

“  All  this  of  course  sounds  so  fair  that  the  readers  of  the  Daily 
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Express ,  from  whose  issue  of  April  24th  we  have  derived  our  information, 
may  be  inclined  to  think  that  the  orthodox  profession  is  hopelessly  preju¬ 
diced  if  it  does  not  accept  Mr.  Barker’s  challenge.  ...  A  moment  s 
reflection  will  show  that  the  challenge  is  ‘  mere  bluff.’  The  medical 
profession  is  one  which  exists  for  the  purpose  of  applying  the  best  known 
methods,  and  its  greatest  skill  to  the  treatment  of  patients,  not  for  the 
purpose  of  exploiting  different  systems  of  ‘  cure  ’  on  those  who  seek  its 
advice.  ...  It  is  cruel,  wicked  and  immoral  to  treat  any  patient  as  the 
corpus  vile  of  an  experiment  for  the  pleasure  of  demonstrating  a  particular 
theory  is  wrong  unless,  indeed,  the  patient  is  willing  to  be  made  the  subject  of 
experiments,  and  it  is  known  the  experiment  involves  no  risk  to  life  or  limb. 
As  these  conditions  would  not  be  fulfilled  by  the  competition  proposed,'  the 
challenge  ’  will  only  stir  the  contempt  and  indignation  of  the  medical  men.” 

But  I  must  not  forget  to  say  that  at  a  later  date,  towards  the  close  of 
December,  1906,  another  contemptuous  attack  upon  me  appeared  in  the 
Medical  Press  and  Circular ,  because  I  had  dared  to  express  the  opinion 
(how  amply  justified  since  !)  that  surgeons  were  particularly  lacking  in  a 
knowledge  of  the  methods  of  manipulation  in  cases  of  deranged  knee 
cartilage  and  flat-foot.  To  this  I  replied  in  the  following  letter,  which,  of 
course,  was  not  published. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  “  Medical  Press.” 

Sir, 

I  am  about  to  offer  you  hard  facts,  and  I  shall  put  it  into  your  power 
to  abolish  my  pretences  and  to  expose  me  to  public  shame  if  my  statements 
can  be  refuted. 

You  quote  me  as  asserting  that  I  am  able  to  replace  knee  cartilages 
displaced  at  football,  so  that  the  player  is  able  to  return  to  the  field  in  a  day 
or  two,  or  a  week  or  two,  as  the  case  may  be,  “  as  efficient  as  ever.”  You 
add  that  this  is  so  unlike  any  ordinary  surgical  experience  that  you  must 
refuse  to  believe  it  except  upon  strict  demonstration.  You  state  my  con¬ 
tention  quite  accurately,  and  I  accept  the  suggestion  that  the  said  con¬ 
tention  is  wholly  opposed  to  “  any  ordinary  surgical  experience.”  It  is 
because  it  is  opposed  to  ordinary  surgical  experience  that  I  ask  for  a  revision 
of  orthodox  methods. 

It  is  a  matter  of  history,  probably  known  to  every  athlete  in  Great 
Britain,  that  the  case  of  Mr.  O.  T.  Norris,  the  Captain  of  Oxford  University 
Football  Club,  was  for  long  attended  to  by  surgeons  without  any  good 
result  for  sub-luxation  of  knee  cartilage.  Yet  his  trouble  yielded  to  my 
treatment  in  a  very  short  time  and  he  has  since  played  football  as  well  as 
ever.  It  is  equally  well  known  that  the  case  of  J.  W.  Robinson,  who  has 
defended  the  English  National  goal  no  less  than  eleven  times,  was  treated 
unsuccessfully  by  members  of  the  medical  profession.  It  is  equally 
well  known  that  he  submitted  to  my  manipulations  and  that  he  is  now 
absolutely  restored. 
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I  instance  these  two  cases  because  they  are  men  whose  names  are 
familiar  to  nearly  everyone  and  thus  open  to  widespread  investigation. 

I  enclose  for  your  perusal  a  copy  of  a  letter  addressed  by  Mr.  I.  G. 
Witherington,  the  famous  Corinthians  footballer,  to  the  British  Medical 
Journal  and  conveniently  ignored  by  the  Editor.  Mr.  Witherington’s 
was  a  semi-lunar  cartilage  case.  Orthodox  treatment  at  the  hands  of  several 
surgeons  proved  unavailing,  and  the  leading  surgeon  of  Manchester  some 
months  ago  pronounced  a  cure  impossible.  I  put  him  right  in  a  week  or 
two,  and  he  is  now  playing  in  first-class  matches,  the  severest  possible  test 
his  knee  could  be  put  to. 

Mr.  Witherington  mentions  the  cases  of  four  of  his  friends — old  Oxford 
and  Charterhouse  men  mainly — whose  experiences  are  similar  to  those 
already  cited.  If  you  wish  I  will  give  you  their  addresses,  and  you  may 
possibly  care  to  examine  into  the  facts.  When  you  have  done  that  I  will 
find  you  several  more  examples. 

I  take  it  that  I  have  established  a  prima  facie  case  for  enquiry.  I  submit 
that  it  is  beside  the  mark  to  call  me  names.  I  submit  that  it  is  absurd  to 
describe  me  as  claiming  to  possess  “  powers  that  have  been  denied  to  the 
long  line  of  illustrious  surgeons  who  have  gradually  advanced  British 
surgery  to  its  present  pitch  of  perfection.”  All  I  say  is  that  the  long  line 
of  illustrious  surgeons  has  deliberately  and  insultingly  ignored  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  a  method  which  is  prodigiously  swifter,  surer  and  safer  than  their 
own,  simply  and  purely  because  it  has  been  employed  by  irregular 
practitioners. 

It  is  not  a  brave  or  a  dignified  game  to  tell  a  man  of  whom  you  know 
nothing — except  that  he  has  worked  in  a  field  which  you  have  neglected— 
that  he  is  facile  princeps  in  a  crew  of  impudent  pretenders  and  that  he  is 
a  notorious  person  who  makes  preposterous  claims.*  For  my  part  I  wel¬ 
come  all  this  froth  and  foam.  “  No  case — Abuse  the  plaintiff’s  attorney. 

Here  are  my  claims.  In  so  many  well-authenticated  specified  instances 
some  of  the  first  practitioners  have  hopelessly  failed,  and  in  those  instances 
an  unconventional  treatment  has  triumphantly  succeeded.  What  is  the 
good  of  describing  a  fact  as  preposterous  ? 

I  renew  my  challenge.  I  ask  you  to  find  me,  say,  ten  cases  of  intractable 
talipes  valgus— not  congenital — in  subjects  between  eleven  and  sixteen 
years  of  age — cases  which  have  been  under  treatment  and  have  not  yielded 
to  it ;  and  ten  cases  of  displaced  cartilage  which  have  resisted  conventional 
treatment.  I  invite  you  to  keep  a  complete  record,  by  radiograph  or 
plaster  cast  or  both,  and  if  I  do  not  establish  the  superior  value  of  my 
methods  over  those  of  the  hospitals,  to  the  satisfaction  of  a  professional 
jury  of  acknowledged  competency,  I  will  accept  all  the  scorn  you  cast 
upon  me. 

I  am,  Sir, 

Yours,  etc., 

2nd  January,  1907.  H.  A.  Barker. 

*  This  paper’s  reconsidered  opinion  of  me  and  my  work  will  be  found  at  the  end 
the  chapter. — Author. 
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Now  I  venture  to  think  that  the  Medical  Press  and  Circular  was  fully 
aware  even  in  those  far-off  days  that  what  I  desired  would  establish  the 
legitimacy  of  my  claims,  and  that  that  alone  prevented  my  challenge  from 
being  accepted.  This  particular  journal  which  continued  for  long  after  to 
refer  to  my  work  in  the  most  scathing  terms  of  contempt,  eventually  made 
the  amende  honorable  so  fully  and  nobly  that  all  differences  between  us  are 
forgotten.  But  that  cannot  be  said  of  the  British  Medical  Journal — although 
even  that  paper  has  ceased  to  gibe,  and  how  contents  itself,  thus  showing 
true  sagacity,  with  editorial  silence  !  As  I  have  already  said,  this  influential 
organ  in  the  earlier  part  of  my  career  was  most  hostile  and  unfair,  and  in 
1908,  after  I  had  made  the  offer  of  my  gratuitous  services  to  that  great 
humanitarian,  Sir  William  Treloar,  for  the  help  of  his  little  cripples,  it 
published  a  leader  in  which  occurs  the  following  : — 

“  Indeed  quite  respectable  papers  have  mentioned  the  fact  that  an 
offer  has  been  made,  and  has  given  its  maker,  an  old  acquaintance,  Mr. 
H.  A.  Barker,  the  title  of  Doctor,  with  an  address  in  Park  Lane.  •  Thus 
a  splendid  and  quite  unlooked  for  advertisement.  So  far  the  matter  is 
really  a  satire  on  the  credulity  of  the  public  almost  worthy  of  the  authors 
of  Hustled  History .” 

If  I  give  prominence  to  this  species  of  attack  it  is  only  because  I  want 
readers  and  my  friends  generally  to  understand  the  kind  of  thing  against 
which  I  had  to  strive,  the  nature  of  the  insults  with  which  my  every  move 
to  secure  investigation  was  met.  No  doubt  Sir  William  Treloar  saw  the 
British  Medical  Journal  article,  and  on  that  account  failed  to  accept  the 
help  I  offered.  At  any  rate,  I  heard  no  more  about  the  matter,  and  doubt¬ 
less  the  profession  rejoiced. 

But  whilst  I  am  on  this  topic  I  may  mention  here  one  incident  that 
will  illustrate  the  antagonism  of  the  medical  Press.  In  November,  1909, 
the  English  Review  published  an  article  on  “  Bone-setting  and  the  Pro¬ 
fession.”  In  the  ordinary  course  an  announcement  was  sent  to  the  Lancet 
for  insertion  in  its  advertisement  pages.  “  But,”  wrote  W.  T.  Stead, 
commenting  on  this  incident  later  in  his  Review,  “  dear  old  Gog,”  as  he 
called  the  Lancet,  “  was  not  to  be  caught  napping.  The  advertisement 
was  refused  admission.  For  Gog  is  afraid  that  if  any  of  the  qualified 
medical  practitioners  whom  it  serves  were  to  read  an  announcement  that 
an  article  was  appearing  anywhere  on  ‘  Bone-setting  and  the  Profession,’ 
they  might  venture  to  read  it,  and  if  they  read  it  who  knows  but  what  they 
might  venture  further  and  try  and  find  out  how  Mr.  Barker  achieves 
results  which  they  have  utterly  failed  to  accomplish.  So  the  Lancet ,” 
concluded  Mr.  W.  T.  Stead,  “  treats  its  readers  as  children  for  whose 
protection  a  strict  censorship  of  its  advertising  columns  must  be  enforced.” 
But  it  had  its  calculated  effect  upon  the  minds  of  its  readers.  It  was  meant 
to  prejudice  them  against  me  and  my  work.  It  succeeded,  as  the  following 
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narrative  will  show.  About  this  time  a  case  visited  me  suffering  from  some 
trouble  which  was  entirely  outside  my  province.  I  suggested  that  he  should 
visit  an  eminent  specialist  in  Wimpole  Street,  and  on  his  agreeing  to  do  so  I 
wrote  to  this  doctor  saying  that  the  patient  would  call  and  see  him.  I 
received  his  reply  in  due  course  :  “I  would  prefer  not  to  see  the  case 
unless  he  be  sent  to  me  by  his  usual  medical  attendant.”  If  any  Tom, 
Dick  or  Harry  had  sent  the  case,  he  would  have  seen  it,  but  because  /  sent 
it,  he  “  prefers  not  to  see  it !  ” 

But  I  have  to  admit  that  signs  were  not  wanting  in  various  quarters  that 
the  doctors  were  beginning  to  hear  “  the  still  small  voice.”  I  began  to 
receive  letters  which  indicated  a  rudimentary  repentance.  Most  wonder¬ 
ful  of  all,  the  British  Medical  Journal,  in  its  issue  of  September  3rd,  1910, 
published  an  article  from  which  I  quote  the  following  : — 

“  In  the  sphere  of  medicine  there  is  a  vast  area  of  ‘  undeveloped  land  ’ 
which  Mr.  Lloyd  George  has  somehow  failed  to  include  in  his  Budget. 
It  comprises  many  methods  of  treatment  which  are  scarcely  taught  at  all 
in  the  schools,  which  find  no  place  in  textbooks,  and  which  consequently 
the  ‘  superior  person  ’  passes  with  gown  uplifted  to  avoid  a  touch  that  is 
deemed  pollution.  The  superior  person  is,  as  has  more  than  once  been 
pointed  out,  one  of  the  greatest  obstacles  to  progress.  Not  to  go  back  so 
far  as  Harvey,  who  was  denounced  by  the  leaders  of  the  profession  in  his 
day  as  a  circulator ,  or  quack,  we  need  only  recall  how  the  open-air  treatment 
of  consumption  was  ridiculed  when  the  idea  was  put  forward  by  Bodington, 
and  that  years  later  a  member  of  the  Medical  and  Chirurgical  Society 
asked  that  that  enlightened  body  should  be  ‘  protected  ’  against  such  papers 
as  one  in  which  the  late  Sir  William  McCormack’s  father  had  enunciated 
the  same  doctrine.  When  Villemin  submitted  to  the  Academie  de  Medicine 
experimental  proof  that  Phthisis  is  an  infectious  disease,  his  doctrine  found 
no  favour.  Famous  physicians  refused  to  listen  to  Pasteur  because  he 
was  not  a  medical  man  ;  Lister  was  scoffed  at ;  the  laryngoscope  was 
sneered  at  as  a  ‘  physiological  toy  ’  ;  the  early  ovariotomists  in  this  country 
were  threatened  by  colleagues  with  the  coroner’s  court ;  electricity  was 
looked  upon  with  suspicion  ;  massage  within  our  own  memory  was  re¬ 
garded  as  an  unclean  thing.  Even  now  the  vast  field  of  physiotherapy  is 
largely  left  to  laymen  for  exploitation. 

The  damage  done  to  the  profession  by  this  neglect  of  things  which, 
if  properly  applied,  hold  within  them  large  possibilities  of  usefulness  for 
the  relief  of  suffering,  is  very  great.  Rational  medicine  should  take  as  its 
motto  Moliere’s  saying,  '  Je  prends  mon  bien  ou  je  le  trouve  ’  ;  whatever 
can  be  used  as  a  weapon  in  the  warfare  against  disease  belongs  to  it  of  right. 

Wharton  Hood  went  among  the  bone-setters,  and  brought  back  much 
that  is  not,  perhaps,  even  yet  fully  appreciated  by  many  surgeons.” 

When  “  the  thick-ribbed  ice  ”  which  binds  fast  the  waters  of  a  great 
river  feels  the  breath  of  spring  the  loud  crackling  proclaims  the  approaching 
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release  of  its  current.  It  was  through  such  articles  as  the  one  from 
which  the  long  quotation  above  is  taken,  that  I  gathered  the  assurance  that 
though  recognition  might  be  delayed  for  a  time  it  was  coming  coming 
as  surely  as  the  dawn  succeeds  the  night. 

I  cannot  withstand  the  temptation  at  this  juncture  to  quote  from 
articles  in  the  Medical  Press  of  a  later  date  so  that  a  comparison  may  be 
made  by  my  readers  with  some  of  the  attacks  made  upon  me  by  the 
professional  organs. 

Writing  of  the  attempt  which  M.P.’s  had  made  to  secure  a  Lambeth 
M.D.  for  me  the  Medical  Press  of  April  28th,  1920,  said  : 

“  ...  We  should  have  thought  that  it  was  beneath  Mr.  Barker’s 
dignity  to  believe  that  such  a  negligible  honour  was  worthy  of  his  work. 
The  exclusiveness  of  his  manipulative  treatment  is  recognised  by  many 
members  of  the  profession,  including  hospital  surgeons.  He  stands  alone 
as  the  exponent  of  methods  of  manipulative  practice  of  the  benefit  of 
which  medical  men  have  frequently  personally  availed  themselves.  .  .  . 
Common  knowledge  has  established  that  his  art  consists  of  procedures  unknown 
to  surgeons.  .  .  [The  italics  are  mine.] 

On  January  4th,  1922,  the  following  appeared  in  an  editorial  of  the 
Medical  Press  : — 

“  Mr.  Barker  has  already  been  overwhelmed  with  public  appreciation. 
Upwards  of  300  M.P.’s  signed  the  appeal  to  the  Primate.  He  has  received 
a  published  document  from  an  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  testifying  to  his 
merits.  No  living  medical  man  within  these  islands  has  received  such 
distinctions.  .  . 

On  September  12th,  1925,  the  Lancet  said  : — 

“  The  medical  historian  of  the  future  will  have  to  record  that  our 
profession  has  greatly  neglected  this  important  subject.  .  .  .  The  fact 
must  be  faced  that  the  bone-setter  has  been  curing  multitudes  of  cases  by 
movement  .  .  .  and  that  by  our  own  faulty  methods  we  are  largely  respon¬ 
sible  for  his  very  existence.” 

The  Medical  Press  of  August  nth,  1920,  writes  : — 

“  A  medical  contributor  quotes  from  the  Medical  Press  remarks  in 
support  of  his  view  that  no  one  has  attained  the  skill  or  has  gained  the 
reputation  which  belongs  to  Mr.  Barker  in  his  special  work.  His  letter 
may  be  accepted  as  the  reflection  of  the  feeling  which  widely  prevails 
upon  the  subject  in  the  profession.  Many  practitioners  have  arrived  at 
this  conclusion  from  a  personal  acquaintance  with  Mr.  Barker’s  methods. 
They  have  been  convinced  by  the  indisputable  evidence  of  his  results.” 

Yet  in  1906  the  Medical  Press  denounced  me  as  being  “  facile  princeps, 
in  a  crew  of  impudent  pretenders,  and  a  notorious  person  who  makes 
preposterous  claims.” 
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IT  was  at  this  time — early  in  1910 — that  the  interest  of  the  profession 
began  apparently  to  be  really  aroused,  although  their  hostility 
showed  no  signs  of  abatement.  I  received  a  letter  one  morning  from 
Dr.  George  Garrard,  showing  that  he  was  distressed  about  a  lame¬ 
ness  his  son  had  contracted,  and  which  he  told  me  refused  to  yield  to  his 
own  ministrations  and  those  of  distinguished  brother  practitioners.  I  at 
once  made  an  appointment  to  see  the  lad,  and  he  duly  presented  himself 
in  company  with  his  father — a  distinguished  and  scholarly  man  of  about 
forty-eight  years  of  age.  I  recall  the  incident  clearly.  I  was  not  very  well 
at  the  time.  I  had  been  brooding  over  the  continuance  of  professional 
opposition,  and  a  heavy  pall  of  depression  was  over  me  against  which  I 
struggled  with  a  kind  of  dogged  mechanical  perseverance  which  enabled 
me  to  go  on  with  my  work  when  I  was  suffering  intensely  both  in  body  and 
in  mind.  But  here  was,  indeed,  a  cheering  ray  of  light,  an  event  pregnant 
with  great  hopes,  for  had  not  a  doctor  actually  brought  his  own  son  to 
me  with  full  confidence  after  eminent  surgeons  had  failed  ?  The  thought 
aroused  me  to  mild  interest,  although  I  was  too  deep  in  the  mire  of  the 
“  Slough  of  Despond  ”  to  be  extricated  at  once. 

I  overlooked  the  lad  carefully  whilst  the  father  and  physician  sat  by, 
his  eyes  fixed  anxiously  first  on  my  face,  and  then  on  my  hands  as  I  made 
my  examination.  The  lad’s  foot  and  ankle  were  slightly  thickened,  some 
anatomical  distortion  was  palpable,  and  I  at  once  diagnosed  “  traumatic 
flat-foot  ”  in  answer  to  the  doctor’s  earnest  question  as  to  whether  I  could 
be  of  service.  Now  this  was  the  particular  type  of  case  which  was  con¬ 
stantly  being  brought  to  me,  and  I  was  so  confident  of  rapid  success  that 
I  felt  it  was  my  duty  to  relieve  the  hearts  of  patient  and  parent  at  the 
earliest  moment.  “  I  believe,”  I  said,  “  if  I  am  correct  in  my  estimate  of 
your  son’s  injury,  that  he  will  quickly  recover  the  full  and  normal  use  of  his 
foot.” 

Well,  to  shorten  the  story,  an  appointment  was  made,  Dr.  Axham  gave 
the  boy  the  necessary  anaesthetic,  and  I  performed  my  operation.  As  was 
my  custom,  and  that  of  my  anaesthetist,  with  medical  men  and  their  families 
we  neither  asked  for  fees  nor  would  receive  any.  The  lad  left  the  house 
practically  well,  saw  me  two  or  three  times  subsequently  and  later  his  father, 
in  his  gratitude  wrote  the  following  letter  to  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  : — 

Sir, 

Some  time  ago  I  had  a  patient  suffering  from  a  painful  and  obscure 
affection  of  the  ankle,  which  was  causing  her  great  pain  and  suffering, 
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making  walking  almost  impossible,  and  which  for  a  long  time  refused 
to  improve,  though  orthodox  remedies  were  perseveringly  tried.  1  advised 
her  to  see  a  famous  London  surgeon. _  She  saw  two  at  different  times. 
She  also  went  to  Berlin  and  saw  an  eminent  surgeon  there,  i  heir  advice 
and  treatment  resulted  in  no  improvement  whatever.  , 

When  she  returned  she  told  me  she  would  like  to  see  Mr.  H.  A.  .barker, 
as  he  had  cured  a  friend  of  hers.  I  agreed  and  she  did  so.  At  the  end  of  a 
few  weeks  she  had  made  a  complete  recovery,  relief  being  afforded  almost 


immediately.  , ,  .  .  , 

My  own  son  was  at  that  time  suffering  from  an  ankle  injury  which  also 

refused  to  yield  to  treatment  by  three  surgeons  at  different  times.  It 
prevented  him  from  indulging  in  any  kind  of  sport  at  his  University. 
Having  already  had  experience  of  Mr.  Barker’s  methods,  I  took  my  son 
to  him  and  witnessed  the  treatment.  The  patient  was  put  under  gas,  a 
few  dexterous  and  determined  manipulations  of  the  joint  were  effected,  an 
the  patient  was  immediately  all  right.  His  words  as  he  left  the  house  were  : 
“I’ve  never  been  able  to  walk  so  well  before.”  He  has  been  quite  well  ever 
since,  and  now  plays  football  and  other  games  without  feeling  anything 

of  the  old  trouble.  _ 

(Signed)  George  Garrard. 


How  well  I  recall  the  gratitude  I  felt  towards  the  great-hearted  and 
broadminded  practitioner  for  his  courage  and  loyalty  to  truth  and  justice  in 
publishing  such  a  letter.  Here  was  help,  indeed,  and  from  a  doctor  himself 
who  not  only  testified  to  what  I  had  done  for  his  own  son,  but  corroborated 
his  evidence  by  instancing  the  case  of  another  patient  who  had  been  unable 
to  get  relief  from  distinguished  surgeons  either  in  Great  Britain  or  Berlin  ! 
But,  incredible  as  it  may  seem,  Dr.  Garrard’s  action  was  resented  by  the 
medical  authorities  as  reprehensible,  for  shortly  after  he  wrote  his  letter  to 
the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  he  received  a  note  from  some  Medical  Defence 
Society  warning  him  regarding  his  conduct. 

This  was  of  course  not  the  first  time  a  doctor  had  brought  a  member  of 
his  own  family  to  me.  My  burden  seemed  to  be  growing  lighter,  but 
though  I  knew  it  not,  the  fiercest  trial  of  all  was  yet  to  come  ! 

The  news  of  the  cure  of  Dr.  Garrard’s  son’s  case  spread  rapidly,  and 
still  more  members  of  the  profession  suspended  their  wearisome  tactics 
of  belittlement  and  obloquy,  and  here  and  there  a  sympathetic  hand  was 
extended  towards  me.  I  realise  now  that  this  increasingly  favourable 
attitude  gave  matters  an  impetus  in  the  right  direction,  and  several  pro¬ 
minent  men  and  women  fell  back  upon  my  services  in  their  need.  The 
son  of  Sir  William  (then  Mr.)  Joynson  Hicks — the  present  Home  Secretary 
— was  sent  to  me  with  lameness  which  obstinately  resisted  treatment,  and 
was  threatening  to  interfere  seriously  with  his  career.  His  doctor,  the 
late  Dr.  Vernon  Jones  of  Arlington  Street,  accompanied  the  patient  with 
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Lady  Joynson  Hicks,  and  I  did  the  operation  in  their  presence.  His 
demeanour  towards  me  was  gentle  and  sympathetic  in  the  extreme,  and 
he  never  ceased  to  render  me  support  when  occasions  presented  them¬ 
selves.  Sir  William — always  the  most  just  and  generous  of  men — publicly 
acknowledged  what  I  had  done  for  his  son  by  testifying  to  his  complete 
recover}7  in  the  columns  of  the  Daily  Express. 

The  Marchioness  of  Exeter,  one  of  the  most  popular  cases  I  have  ever 
undertaken,  was  at  this  time  placed  under  my  care.  It  was  widely  known 
she  had  been  a  sufferer  from  a  displacement  of  knee  cartilage  for  eighteen 
years,  despite  the  attention  of  local  practitioners  and  surgeons  of  the 
greatest  eminence.  In  the  face  of  considerable  opposition  she  ulti¬ 
mately  decided  to  consult  me.  Dr.  Axham,  as  usual,  gave  the  anaesthetic, 
and  Lady  Exeter  made  a  perfect  recovery.  But  the  excuse  was  at  once 
made  that  the  cure  would  not  last,  and  the  warning  of  “  wait  and  see  ”  was 
solemnly  uttered.  Time  itself  gave  its  answer  to  these  objectors.  After 
waiting  for  over  a  year  to  establish  the  lasting  nature  of  the  cure,  Lady 
Exeter  wrote  the  following  letter  to  the  Times  on  February  14th,  191 1 . 

To  the  Editor  of  the  “  Times.” 

Sir, 

Having  seen  Mr.  Heather  Bigg’s  letter  saying  that  the  manipula¬ 
tive  methods  of  Mr.  Hutton  and  Mr.  H.  A.  Barker  are  practised  by 
surgeons,  I  should  like  to  state  that,  although  I  visited  several  doctors  and 
surgeons  at  different  times  during  seventeen  or  eighteen  years,  such  treat¬ 
ment  was  never  tried  or  even  spoken  of.  Allow  me  to  give  a  short  history 
of  my  case. 

In  1893  or  ’95,  whilst  running  down  a  steep  hill,  I  displaced  the 
cartilage  of  my  left  knee,  and  was  laid  up  for  a  fortnight  at  that  time. 
After  this  the  joint  was  a  continual  source  of  trouble  to  me.  It  would 
slip  out  whilst  dancing,  playing  tennis,  or  even  wiping  my  boots.  I  saw 
several  surgeons  about  it,  but  they  were  unable  to  help  me  beyond  order¬ 
ing  me  elastic  knee-caps,  etc.,  and  finally,  a  large  “  cage,”  which  I  wore 
two  years  without  benefit.  My  knee  was  then  so  weak  that  it  went  out  on 
the  smallest  provocation. 

Over  a  year  ago  I  consulted  Mr.  Barker,  who  at  once  diagnosed  what 
was  wrong  with  my  knee,  and  when  gas  had  been  given,  the  cartilage  was 
put  in  its  place,  and  I  left  his  house  without  any  discomfort.  After  a  few 
days’  further  treatment  I  was  completely  cured.  I  can  now  play  tennis, 
dance,  etc.,  without  any  support  whatever,  and  in  perfect  comfort. 

Yours  truly, 

M.  Exeter. 

Burghley  House, 

Stamford. 

February  i\th,  1911. 
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Probably  no  single  incident  had  up  to  this  time  helped  my  career  so 
signally  as  this  frank  epistle  in  the  world’s  leading  journal,  and  soon  after 
this,  to  cement  the  friendship  of  the  Times ,  one  of  its  chief  sub-editors, 
who  had  been  lame  for  fifteen  years,  placed  himself  in  my  care,  and  made  a 
complete  recovery.  Such  happenings  as  these  could  not  be  without  their 
effect  on  thinking  members  of  the  community.  But  still  the  profession 
remained  obdurate  ! 

I  was  now  making  friends  in  the  most  exalted  quarters,  and  the  full 
victory  seemed  almost  near.  Lord  William  Cecil — a  relative  of  Lady 
Exeter’s — suffering  from  a  similar  joint  displacement,  consulted  me,  and 
was  likewise  operated  on  successfully.  Most  of  the  influential  papers 
commented  on  these  cases,  and  the  anger  of  the  profession  could  almost 
be  sensed  !  The  air  was  pregnant  with  a  something  about  to  happen,  and 
I  felt  as  one  feels  when  a  bad  thunderstorm  is  imminent.  I  realised  that 
a  section  of  the  Faculty,  burning  with  resentment  that  their  eyes  should  be 
so  severely  “  wiped  ”  by  one  whom  they  so  freely  denounced  as  a  “  quack,” 
would  go  to  great — to  almost  any  length  to  try  and  compass  my  undoing, 
and  something  happened  which  seemed  to  prove  that  my  forebodings  were 
not  without  foundation. 

I  had  under  my  supervision  at  this  time  a  patient  who  was  suffering 
from  an  advanced  form  of  what  I  considered  to  be  tuberculosis  of  the  knee. 
The  joint  had  been  injured  years  before  and  had  apparently  never  re¬ 
covered,  but  drifted  from  bad  to  worse,  until  ultimately  it  became  diseased. 
When  a  patient  is  not  robust,  and  where  there  is  any  inherent  tendency  to 
this  affection,  all  such  knee-joint  injuries  should  be  carefully  attended  to 
at  the  earliest  moment,  for,  if  adhesions  form,  an  unhealthy  condition  is 
quickly  set  up,  and  to  my  mind,  it  is  there  the  arch-enemy  tuberculosis  has 
then  free  play.  I  felt  in  my  own  mind  that  if  I  had  had  the  case  at  a  much 
earlier  date  I  might  have  saved  the  patient’s  limb,  and  myself  one  of  the 
greatest  sorrows  of  my  life.  Once  or  twice  I  examined  the  case  under  a 
light  anaesthetic — gas  and  oxygen — and  afterwards,  in  the  hands  of  a  most 
efficient  nurse,  the  young  man  was  given  careful  palliative  treatment. 
I  felt  very  very  sorry  for  the  unfortunate  youth,  and  went  out  of  my  way  to 
give  him  what  relief  I  considered  possible. 

Then  for  some  months  I  heard  nothing  of  the  patient,  and  I  had  almost 
forgotten  his  existence,  when  to  my  utter  amazement  I  received  a  letter 
from  a  firm  of  lawyers — stating  that  in  consequence  of  my  “  negligent 
treatment  the  patient’s  leg  had  had  to  be  amputated,”  and  that  “  unless  I 
would  consider  the  question  of  paying  damages  an  action  would  be  brought 
against  me.” 

I  shudder  now  at  the  bare  recollection  of  this  tragedy  in  my  career — the 
sinister  combination  of  circumstances  which  I  knew  were  of  the  most 
serious  character.  I  realised,  however  innocent  I  proved  myself  to  be, 
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that  the  merest  suggestion  of  my  having  made  such  a  blunder  would  injure 
my  reputation  for  years.  Two  courses  were  open  to  me — first,  to  compro¬ 
mise  the  matter  if  possible — by  a  monetary  payment  in  compensation 
for  a  physical  damage  for  which  I  was  in  no  way  responsible — or  secondly, 
to  fight  the  matter  out  and  in  the  Law  Courts  whatever  the  cost,  and  what¬ 
ever  the  result,  for  the  sake  of  truth  and  justice — and  my  good  name  ! 
Needless  to  say,  I  at  once  decided  on  the  latter  plan  as  being  the  only 
possible  course  to  pursue.  But  for  days  I  dared  not  mention  the  matter  to 
my  wife.  She  was  frail  and  ill,  and  the  anxious  and  responsible  position 
I  was  in,  and  the  attacks  and  insults  I  had  already  endured  had  too  plainly 
made  their  mark  on  her  delicate  and  sensitive  constitution.  At  length, 
howTever,  I  determined  to  break  the  news  to  her,  feeling  that  it  would  be 
her  wish  to  share  the  burden  with  me. 

Like  the  brave  soul  she  has  always  proved  herself  to  be,  she  rose  to  the 
occasion  at  once.  She  would  allow  no  sign  of  what  I  knew  she  really  felt 
to  betray  itself  in  her  face  or  demeanour  lest  I  should  be  troubled  on  her 
account.  With  me  she  at  once  set  to  work  to  face  the  problem,  and  to 
endure  the  struggle  which  we  knew  lay  before  us.  She  did  not  then  quite 
realise,  thank  God,  what  tremendous  odds  were  against  me.  That  thought 
I  had  to  harbour  alone.  I  knew  this  action  might  utterly  ruin  me.  I  was 
not  by  any  means  a  rich  man,  and  litigation  I  was  aware  was  very  expensive. 
The  months  waiting  for  the  trial  constituted  an  ordeal  in  suffering  and 
anxiety  I  hope  I  may  never  encounter  again.  My  great  comfort  was  that 
I  was  absolutely  innocent,  and  that  my  conscience  acquitted  me.  This 
thought  sustained  and  strengthened  me,  and  enabled  me  outwardly  to 
continue  my  practice  as  if  no  shadow  were  hanging  over  me.  I  felt  some 
doctors  were  at  the  bottom  of  this  action — probably  some  of  those  whose 
derelict  cases  I  had  rescued  !  I  had  already  had  experience  of  how  deeply 
such  an  offence  was  regarded  !  I  knew  what  a  lengthy  list  of  such  in¬ 
dividuals  there  was  arrayed  against  me,  awaiting  the  chance  to  encompass, 
if  possible,  my  downfall,  and  I  expected  no  mercy.  Not  my  failures  but  my 
successes  were  my  sin — “  the  head  and  front  of  my  offending,”  indeed  ! 

Never  shall  I  forget  the  conduct  of  my  wife  during  that  trying  period. 
She  was  all  that  patience,  heroism  and  quiet  dignity  could  command. 
She  had  no  doubt  that  even  truth  might  not  prevail.  She  had  the  utmost 
confidence,  the  most  unfaltering  faith  that  all  would  be  well,  and  at  this 
moment  the  look  in  her  eyes  as  she  strove  to  comfort  me  flashes  sun-clear 
across  the  mirror  of  my  memory. 

Legal  advisers  warned  me  that  a  number  of  medical  men  would 
probably  be  giving  evidence  against  me  (how  well,  indeed,  I  knew  that !) 
and  pointed  out  the  necessity  of  getting  doctors  if  possible  to  support 
me.  The  name  of  that  great  surgeon,  and  recent  President  of  the  British 
Medical  Association,  rushed  into  my  mind — Walter  Whitehead.  Oh,  if 
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only  he  would  help  !  Was  it  just  possible  ?  I  wrote  to  him.  I  told  him 
frankly,  fully  and  concisely  the  whole  details  of  the  case .  Then  I  waited  for 
his  letter.  I  was  not  long  kept  in  suspense,  for  only  an  hour  or  two  at 
most  after  he  could  have  received  mine  there  came  a  telegram  saying  I  had 
his  full  sympathy  and  that  he  would  do  all  in  his  power  to  assist  me.  It  is 
impossible  to  describe  the  relief  and  gratitude  I  felt.  One  of  the  most 
eminent  and  widely-respected  and  influential  of  surgeons  living  was  to 
help  me — me  the  outsider  !  I  could  scarcely  believe  it.  I  remember  plac¬ 
ing  the  telegram  on  a  table  by  my  bedside  that  night  so  that  I  could  see  it 
first  thing  in  the  morning.  When  I  went  down  to  breakfast  I  found  a  long 
letter  from  Whitehead  confirming  the  wire,  and  couched  in  terms  which  I 
am  not  ashamed  to  say  more  than  dimmed  my  eyes. 

I  knew  the  whole  profession  would  be  “  down”  on  Whitehead  for 
daring  to  take  sides  with  me.  But  he  was  of  the  stuff  of  which  Great- 
heart  in  my  favourite  Pilgrim's  Progress  was  built.  No  thought  of  personal 
loss  or  damage  could  deter  him  from  doing  what  he  conceived  to  be  his 
duty.  No  other  course  was  possible  to  such  a  man. 

In  his  letter  Whitehead  explained  that  he  would  go  to  London  and 
stay  as  long  as  I  wished. 

I  then  wrote  to  Dr.  Garrard,  whose  son’s  foot  I  had  been  enabled  to  save, 
and  he,  too,  most  willingly  consented  to  help  me  as  a  medical  witness.  A 
third  doctor  who  I  knew  was  more  than  interested  in  and  friendly  to  my 
work  was  applied  to,  and  he  immediately  intimated  his  great  satisfaction  at 
being  asked  to  do  so. 

On  top  of  this  I  had  letters  from  shoals  of  patients  whom  I  had  told 
of  the  approaching  trial,  offering  to  give  evidence  as  to  what  I  had  been 
enabled  to  do  for  them — people  of  title,  barristers,  lawyers,  clergymen, 
priests,  ministers,  army  and  navy  officers.  A  number  of  these  kind  people 
actually  waited  through  the  three  days  of  the  trial  to  give  evidence  on  my 
behalf  should  the  question  of  want  of  skill  be  raised.  The  other  side, 
however,  refrained  from  such  tactics,  and  unhappily  no  chance  of  any 
patient’s  giving  evidence  arose  as  I  anticipated. 

The  day  fixed  for  the  hearing  of  the  case  arrived.  I  was  far  too  unwell 
to  go  into  Court,  but  I  said  nothing  concerning  my  own  feelings,  and 
entered  the  witness  box  more  dead  than  alive.  My  dominant  feeling  was 
one  of  the  intensest  indignation,  mingled  with  deep  sorrow  for  the  conduct 
of  those  who  I  was  convinced  were  seeking  my  undoing.  It  seemed 
incredible  that  a  patient  whose  case  had  occupied  my  time  and  thought  and 
sympathy  should  have  been  prevailed  upon  to  repay  me  by  what  constituted 
an  attack  upon  my  reputation.  I  could  scarcely  believe  it.  What  with  the 
mental  agony  I  was  suffering,  the  anxiety  and  bodily  pain,  I  must  have 
appeared  as  the  sorriest  of  defendants,  and  all  the  time  I  knew  the  Court 
was  crowded  with  doctors  who  were  exulting  in  my  discomfiture  ! 
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I  told  my  story,  the  plaintiff  -old  his,  the  two  counsel  had  their  say,  the 
judge  summed  up,  and  the  jury  gave  s  verdict  against  me  for  twenty  pounds. 
I  heard  that  one  of  them  expressed  the  view  afterwards  that  he  thought 
that  that  amount  was  all  I  should  have  to  pay — not  realising  that  I  would  be 
saddled  with  the  entire  costs  of  the  trial.  Those  costs  ultimately  reached 
the  sum  of  nearly  three  thousand  pounds  ! 

I  left  the  Court  dazed,  benumbed  !  Mr.  Whitehead,  with  his  usual 
generosity,  said  that  if  I  would  appeal  he  would  himself  stand  the  whole 
of  the  expenses,  but  I  felt  I  could  not  allow  one  who  had  already  incurred 
considerable  expense  on  my  behalf,  to  be  put  to  more  trouble  and  incon¬ 
venience.  I  decided  to  bear  it,  and  live  the  matter  down.  After  the 
first  devastating  shock  I  soon  pulled  myself  together,  and  fixed  my  eyes 
more  determinedly  than  ever  upon  the  distant  goal  I  had  made  up  my 
mind  to  reach.  I  bore  no  feeling  of  malice  towards  my  persecutors — 
only  one  of  pity  that  those  in  high  positions  should  have  used  their 
massed  strength  in  the  attempt  to  cripple  one  who  was  struggling  alone 
against  a  powerful  organisation  and  all  the  crushing  forces  of  intolerance 
and  prejudice. 

One  great  good  came  out  of  this  famous  suit.  It  cemented  my  friend¬ 
ship  with  Walter  Whitehead.  Soon  after  his  return  home  after  the  ter¬ 
mination  of  the  lawsuit,  I  received  from  him  the  following  letter. 

44  PORCHESTER  TERRACE, 

London  W. 

March  18,  1911. 

My  dear  Mr.  Barker, 

You  have  my  deepest  sympathy  in  the  result  of  the  recent  trial. 
Everyone  who,  like  myself,  knows  you,  realises  how  impossible  it  would  be 
for  you  to  be  guilty  of  such  wrong  treatment  as  was  alleged  against  you. 
Your  anaesthetist — a  doctor  of  forty  years’  experience — swore  you  used  no 
force  whatever  ;  the  absence  of  any  pain  after  the  examination  corroborated 
this  statement,  and  your  own  word  substantiated  it.  My  decided  opinion 
and  that  of  two  other  surgeons — one  the  consultant  of  a  hospital  where 
such  cases  are  constantly  dealt  with — was  that  the  limb  was  doomed  to 
amputation  before  you  ever  saw  it !  The  only  charge  against  you  was  that 
you  used  force.  Every  bit  of  evidence  and  testimony  disproved  this  and 
yet  the  jury  found  a  verdict  against  you.  .  .  .  The  affair  must  for  ever 
rank  as  one  of  those  unjust  and  inexplicable  decisions  which  the  more  they 
are  thought  of  the  more  puzzling  they  appear  to  be.  I  wish  you  every 
success  in  your  work.  I  can  speak  from  knowledge  of  its  results  after  the 
ablest  surgeons  have  failed.  It  must  be  admitted  yours  is  a  branch  of 
surgery  which  has  been  neglected  by  the  Faculty,  who  have  positively 
resisted  being  taught  by  you  though  you  have  frequently  offered  to  do  so. 
I  fear  every  jealous  member  of  the  profession  will  make  whatever  use  he 
can  of  this  trial  against  you,  without  giving  you  any  credit  for  the  good 
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work  you  have  actually  accomplished.  Other  pioneers  have  had  to  suffer 
like  you — men  whose  names  are  now.  honoured  in  the  history  of  progress. 
That  must  be  your  consolation. 

.  With  kind  regards, 

.  Your  faithfully, 

Walter  Whitehead. 

In  the  June  following  he  wrote  a  “  Vindication  ”  in  the  English  Review 
which  more  than  compensated  me  for  all  I  had  endured. 

With  great  deliberation  I  have  refrained  from  dealing  in  detail  with  the 
trial  itself.  I  admit  that  the  temptation  was  great  to  “  let  myself  go,”  so 
to  speak.  I  imagine  that  some  who  do  me  the  honour  of  reading  these 
lines  will  think  that  in  an  autobiography  the  right  medium  was  provided 
for  such  frank  discussion.  But  on  reflection,  I  think  that  it  will  appear  the 
sounder  policy  to  refrain  from  saying  things  which,  though  they  would 
gratify  the  old  Adam  in  me,  would  not  tend  to  edification,  would  not 
advance  the  cause  I  have  at  heart,  would  not,  in  a  word,  dispose  reasonable 
members  of  the  Faculty,  and  there  are  thousands  of  such,  to  believe  I 
have  no  personal  end  in  view,  no  axe  to  grind,  no  animus  towards  even  the 
men  through  whom  or  the  organisation  through  which  I  suffered  so  much 
in  those  painful  months.  Happily,  whatever  I  would  wish  to  say  has  been 
said  better  than  I  can  say  it,  and  has  been  said  by  one  whose  character, 
attainments  and  professional  record,  place  him  far  above  all  suspicion  of 
partiality,  prejudice  or  animosity.  In  the  English  Review  for  June,  1911, 
there  appeared  the  article  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Walter  Whitehead  to  which 
I  have  already  referred.  I  desire  to  allow  Mr.  Whitehead  to  tell  the  whole 
story  and  for  this  purpose  I  propose  to  reprint  the  larger  part  of  that  article. 
Having  read  it,  I  hope  everyone  will  agree  that  it  is  far  too  good  to  be 
allowed  to  remain  in  the  obscurity  of  a  back  number,  even  of  the  English 
Review.  At  least  I  hope  by  its  inclusion  in  this  volume  it  will  have  a  much 
larger  chance  of  being  remembered  as  long  as  this  autobiography  remains 
in  the  memories  of  men. 

It  may  be  advisable  to  preface  this  reprint  by  saying  that  Mr.  Walter 
Whitehead  was  one  of  the  most  distinguished  surgeons  of  his  day.  His 
methods  of  operation  are  employed  all  over  the  world.  He  was  President 
of  the  British  Medical  Association  in  1902,  and  was  consulting  surgeon  to 
some  of  the  leading  hospitals  in  England.  He  was  Professor  of  and 
Examiner  in  Clinical  Surgery,  Victoria  University  ;  Fellow  of  the  Medical 
Society,  London  ;  author  of  Statistics  of  English  Surgery,  Excision  of  the 
Tongue  followed  by  Tracheotomy  and  Gastrostomy,  Excision  of  the 
Caecum,  etc. 

The  deliberate  judgment  of  a  professional  man  of  the  eminence  of 
Mr.  Walter  Whitehead  cannot  be  ignored  by  my  critics.  I  am  prepared  to 
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accept  it  as  the  vindication  of  my  life  and  work.  Mr.  Whitehead  com¬ 
menced  his  article  by  reminding  his  readers  that  an  action  had  been 
brought  against  me  by  a  patient  to  recover  damages  placed  at  £ 5,000  for 
the  loss  of  a  leg,  which  loss  it  was  alleged  was  due  to  my  negligent  treat¬ 
ment,  and  went  on  to  say  : — 

I  may  remind  my  readers  that  the  verdict  was  one  in  favour  of  the  plain¬ 
tiff,  and  the  compensation  awarded  for  the  loss  of  his  leg  was  twenty  guineas. 
Possibly  the  matter  has  already  been  relegated  to  the  realm  of  forgotten 
facts.  With  me,  however,  it  still  remains  as  a  vivid  memory.  When  I 
dwell  upon  the  verdict  I  am  amazed  and  indignant.  Amazed  that  any 
intelligent  body  of  men  could  possibly  come  to  a  decision  which  saddled  a 
man  .  .  .  with  the  burden  of  odium  inseparable  from  an  adverse  verdict, 
and  yet  shrunk  from  awarding  the  plaintiff,  who  they  declared  by  their 
verdict  had  made  out  his  case,  the  damages  which  he  was  entitled  to  recover 
from  the  defendant  !  Twenty  guineas  damages  means,  in  this  case,  very 
much  what  a  farthing  means  in  a  libel  action.  They  are  contemptuous 
damages,  and  indicate  what,  in  their  hearts,  the  jury  think  of  the  action. 
But  I  am  indignant  at  the  verdict  in  face  of  the  evidence  brought  by  Mr. 
Barker  to  rebut  the  allegations  made  by  the  plaintiff.  Either  it  was  true  or 
the  witnesses  were  stating  what  they  must  have  known  to  be  false.  They 
declared  with  absolute  unanimity,  after  examination  of  the  amputated 
limb,  that  it  had  been  doomed  long  before  Mr.  Barker  even  saw  it.  They 
had  arrived  at  that  conclusion  with  no  difficulty.  Both  these  gentlemen — 
who  swore  that  whatever  Mr.  Barker  did  or  did  not  do  made  no  ultimate 
difference  to  the  fate  of  the  limb,  it  was  bound  to  be  amputated  sooner  or 
later — had  had  exceptional  experience  with  tuberculous  disease  of  the 
knee-joint.  Before  the  trial  came  off  I  myself  had  an  opportunity  of 
examining  the  amputated  limb.  I  have  no  intention  of  inflicting  upon  my 
readers  a  technical  account  of  what  I  saw.  It  must  suffice  if  I  indicate  my 
conclusion,  which  in  no  way  differed  from  that  arrived  at  by  the  two 
surgeons  who  had  examined  the  limb  at  the  earlier  stage.  Tuberculosis 
had  been  present  for  years.  In  my  opinion,  nothing  could  have  saved  a 
limb  which  presented  such  evidence  of  advanced  disease.  The  medical 
theory  upon  which  the  plaintiff  relied  for  the  substantiation  of  his  allega¬ 
tion  might  be  true  or  untrue.  But  here  it  had  no  possible  application. 
The  limb  was  doomed,  and  to  make  Mr.  Barker  responsible  for  the  loss 
of  a  leg  which  had  been  a  source  of  trouble  for  over  nine  years  was  prepos¬ 
terous.  It  might  be  true  that  rough  handling  or  violence  would  have  the 
effect  which  the  medical  witnesses  called  by  the  plaintiff  suggested.  But 
to  affirm  that  such  rough  handling  took  place  upon  either  of  the  two 
occasions  alleged — viz.  the  two  occasions  Mr.  Thomas  was  placed  under 
an  anaesthetic — was  to  affirm  what  the  evidence  placed  before  the  Court 
absolutely  disproved.  The  anaesthetist,  Dr.  Axham,  who  assisted  Mr. 
Barker,  swore  that  no  violence  of  any  kind  was  employed,  and  that  the 
gentle  movements  of  the  leg  during  examination  could  not  possibly  have 
had  the  effects  alleged  by  the  doctors  called  by  the  plaintiff.  Further,  the 
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medical  witnesses  who  had  had  the  widest  experience  of  this  disease 
declared  that  had  Mr.  Barker  used  the  force  or  violence  it  was  alleged  he 
did  use,  the  plaintiff  would  have  been  in  such  a  state  of  immediate  collapse 
that  not  only  would  he  have  been  unable  to  leave  Mr.  Barker’s  consulting- 
room,  but  he  would  have  required  the  immediate  attention  of  medical  men, 
and  possibly  an  operation  to  save  his  life  within  forty-eight  hours,  and 
within  a  week  at  the  very  utmost.  The  operation  did  not  take  place  for 
nearly  three  months  after  Mr.  Thomas’s  last  visit  to  Mr.  H.  A.  Barker  ! 
I  affirm  with  the  utmost  confidence  that  had  the  violence  alleged  been  used, 
nothing  could  have  so  long  postponed  an  operation,  and  I  marvel  and  am 
indignant  that  members  of  the  Faculty  should  have  lent  the  weight  of 
their  influence  to  support  an  allegation  that  will  not  bear  investigation  on 
scientific  lines. 

The  evidence  tendered  by  the  plaintiff  himself  showed  that  all  the 
conditions  necessary  for  encapsulation  had  been  violated  by  him.  Absolute 
rest  is  the  indispensable  condition  for  at  least  twelve  months,  and  in  the 
autumn  of  the  year  in  which  the  plaintiff  visited  Mr.  Barker  he  was  engaged 
in  tennis-playing  and  swimming  !  To  have  established  the  plaintiff’s 
case  it  was  necessary  to  show  that  he  had  a  reasonable  chance  of  recovery, 
that  Mr.  Barker  destroyed  that  chance  by  his  negligent  treatment,  and  that 
such  violence  had  been  used  by  him  as  to  irreparably  damage  the  leg. 
Not  one  of  these  things  was  shown.  The  evidence  went  all  the  other  way. 
Yet,  in  face  of  that  evidence,  the  jury  returned  a  verdict  which  places  upon 
Mr.  Barker  the  responsibility  of  an  act  which  no  one  knows  so  well  as  he 
could  only  be  the  act  of  a  fool  or  a  madman  ! 

Sir  Edward  Carson,  in  the  course  of  his  opening  speech  for  the  defence, 
used  a  phrase  which,  when  he  uttered  it,  made  me  uncomfortable  :  “  Had 
Mr.  Barker  been  a  qualified  man  this  action  would  never  have  been 
brought.”  It  implied  so  many  things  which  one  would  rather  not  admit. 
It  implied  that  had  Mr.  Barker,  being  a  properly  qualified  medical  man, 
been  guilty  of  the  negligence  alleged,  no  member  of  the  Faculty  would  have 
countenanced  an  action  or  lent  the  weight  of  his  influence  to  it,  no  matter 
what  the  degree  of  his  culpability.  It  suggested  that  not  only  was  this 
action  sustained  by  the  active  assistance  of  members  of  the  Faculty,  but 
that  it  had  been  prompted  by  them.  That  the  Faculty  had  no  love  for 
Mr.  Barker  was  an  open  secret.  But  one  would  have  thought  that  the 
•instincts  of  English  gentlemanliness  and  fair  play  would  have  secured  for 
him  at  least  immunity  from  an  attack  in  which,  unless  aided  by  an  almost 
impossible  combination  of  circumstances,  he  could  put  up  no  adequate 
defence.  All  the  dice  were  loaded  against  him.  He  came  before  the  Court 
with  the  stigma  which  the  word  “  quack  ”  always  leaves  upon  a  man. 
There  was  no  likelihood  of  his  finding  medical  or  scientific  assistance  in  the 
preparation  of  his  defence.  It  seemed  a  foregone  conclusion  that  the  case 
would  go  against  him,  simply  from  weight  of  surgical  evidence  which  he 
had  no  means  of  rebutting.  I  do  not  doubt  in  my  own  mind  that  these 
considerations  were  frankly  set  before  the  plaintiff  and  his  friends  in  order 
to  induce  them  to  pursue  this  action  and  to  encourage  them  in  the  belief 
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that  considerable  financial  benefits  would  accrue  from  it.  The  event 
scarcely  justified  their  confident  anticipations.  Doubtless  the  plaintiff 
to-day  regrets  the  step  he  took.  So  far  from  gaining  financially,  he  must 
have  incurred  considerable  expense  which  he  could  not  charge  Mr.  Barker 
with,  and  the  damages  he  recovered  would  scarcely  repay  him  for  that 
most  painful  experience  he  endured  in  the  witness-box.  The  whole  affair 
was  mean  in  the  extreme. 

Here  I  leave  the  matter,  expressing  my  regret  that  a  man  of  Mr. 
Barker’s  character  and  work  was  made  the  object  of  professional  prejudice 
so  obvious  and  unwarranted. 

For  what  are  the  facts  ?  Here  is  a  man  who  for  twenty  years  has  been 
practising  certain  methods  with  startling  success  in  a  field  which  has  been 
neglected  by  the  whole  surgical  world.  I  speak  as  one  of  the  senior 
surgeons  of  England.  For  years  I  shared  the  prejudice  and  bitterness 
which  animate  the  average  member  of  the  Faculty.  “  Bone-setters  ” 
as  a  tribe  wTere  anathema,  and  Mr.  Barker,  as  the  outstanding  exponent  of 
the  method  of  manipulative  surgery,  was  the  special  object  of  my  suspicion, 
as  well  as  those  of  the  Faculty  as  a  whole.  Let  me  be  perfectly  frank.  I 
had  no  special  knowledge  either  of  the  man  or  the  methods.  But  he  was 
unqualified  and  presumed  to  practise  the  healing  art,  and — unpalatable 
truth — with  considerable  success.  Perhaps  he  had  his  failures — though 
I  never  heard  of  one— but  they  did  not  bulk  so  large  in  the  public  eye  as 
his  astonishing  success  in  certain  specified  cases.  He  succeeded  when 
surgeons  of  repute  and  experience  had  utterly  failed.  That  no  one  could 
deny.  It  was  easy  to  ascribe  his  success  to  happy  accident,  but  his  success 
has  been  continuous  and  growing,  and,  so  far  as  the  methods  could  be 
established  by  experience  as  sound  and  scientific,  their  worth  has  been 
proven  conclusively.  The  time  has  surely  arrived  when  the  profession 
should  abandon  their  policy  of  silence  and  aloofness.  Either  the  methods 
are  what  Mr.  Barker  claims  for  them  or  they  are  not.  This  cannot  be 
determined  by  any  other  means  than  by  investigation,  by  demonstration, 
by  a  searching  examination  of  all  the  available  evidence  from  whatever 
quarter  it  may  be  forthcoming.  Frankly,  my  purpose  is  to  ask,  with  all 
the  weight  of  influence  my  reputation  can  command,  for  an  investigation 
into  the  value  of  methods  which  in  the  hands  of  a  technically  unqualified 
man  have  at  least  shown  themselves  to  be  worthy  of  the  attention  and 
scientific  study  of  those  who  are  charged  with  the  treatment  of  suffering 
humanity.  I  plead  for  this  with  all  the  more  earnestness  because  I  am 
convinced  that  the  attitude  adopted  by  the  medical  world  towards  the 
method  of  manipulative  surgery  is  only  adding  another  regrettable  page 
to  those  chapters  in  its  history  which  it  recalls  with  profound  shame. 
Blinded  by  professional  prejudice,  the  medical  world  has  stolidly  opposed 
nearly  every  innovation  and  discovery  which  has  been  submitted  to  it. 
In  an  article  in  the  British  Medical  Journal  of  September  3>  i9I0>  this  finds 
complete  recognition.  “  Not  to  go  so  far  back  as  Harvey,  who  was  de¬ 
nounced  by  the  leaders  of  the  profession  in  his  day  as  a  circulator , .  or 
quack,  we  need  only  recall  how  the  open-air  treatment  of  consumption 
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was  ridiculed  when  the  idea  was  first  put  forward  by  Bodington,  and  that 
years  later  a  member  of  the  Medical  and  Chirurgical  Society  asked  that 
that  enlightened  body  should  be  ‘  protected  ’  against  such  papers  as  one 
in  which  the  late  Sir  William  MacCormack’s  father  had  enunciated  the 
same  doctrine.  When  Villemin  submitted  to  the  Academie  de  Medicine 
experimental  proof  that  phthisis  is  an  infectious  disease,  his  doctrine  found 
no  favour.  Famous  physicians  refused  to  listen  to  Pasteur  because  he 
was  not  a  medical  man  ;  Lister  was  scoffed  at ;  the  laryngoscope  was 
sneered  at  as  a  ‘  physiological  toy  ’  ;  the  early  ovariotomists  in  this  country 
were  threatened  by  colleagues  with  the  coroner’s  court ;  electricity  was 
looked  upon  with  suspicion  ;  massage  within  our  own  memory  was  re¬ 
garded  as  an  unclean  thing.  Even  now  the  vast  field  of  physiotherapy  is 
largely  left  to  laymen  for  exploitation.”  Is  this  long  and  damning  list  to 
be  lengthened  because  the  successors  of  the  men  who  stoned  the  prophets 
and  now  whiten  their  sepulchres  are  too  blind  to  perceive  the  value  of 
methods  which  “  hold  within  them  large  possibilities  of  usefulness  for  the 
relief  of  suffering  ”  ? 

...  If  the  scientific  mind  is  open  to  any  influence,  it  is  surely  open  to 
evidence.  The  evidence  proving  the  worth  of  manipulative  surgery  in 
certain  well-defined  cases  is,  to  my  mind,  overwhelming.  If  I  have,  after 
years  of  opposition  to  the  methods,  say,  as  practised  by  Mr.  Barker,  been 
convinced  of  their  value,  it  has  been  by  the  mass  of  evidence  which  has  been 
thrust  upon  me.  .  .  .  Mr.  Barker  has  won  his  way  to  the  topmost  position 
on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic.  His  present  reputation  has  been  won  by  actual 
achievements,  in  the  face  of  cruel  and  reasonless  opposition,  by  a  series 
of  successes,  maintained  through  two  decades,  in  cases  where  the  ablest 
surgeons,  working  on  orthodox  lines,  have  failed.  On  that  score  I  have  no 
doubt  whatever.  The  evidence  has  convinced  me.  It  has  swept  away  the 
prejudice  that  for  years  made  me  an  unrelenting  critic,  and  such  evidence 
accumulates  daily,  coming  too  from  the  highest  quarters  of  society  and 
intellect. 

Day  by  day  Mr.  Barker  adds  to  the  number  of  those  who  owe  a  debt  of 
gratitude  to  what  he  prefers  to  call  “  manual  surgery.”  Occasionally  one 
of  these  grateful  patients  becomes  vocal  and  makes  a  public  acknowledg¬ 
ment  of  indebtedness  to  the  methods  of  the  man  who  employs  them. 
Rarely  has  such  an  expression  of  gratitude  been  made  as  was  recently 
made  in  the  colums  of  the  Times  by  Lady  Exeter. 

.  .  .  Mr.  Whitehead  then  refers  to  an  article  in  the  Times  by  a  medical 
man  who  referred  to  Lady  Exeter’s  cure  and  goes  on  to  say  :  Naturally 
it  perturbed  one  who  was  engaged  in  special  pleading  !  How  does  he  reply 
to  it  ?  After  indicating  the  trouble  from  which  her  ladyship  suffered,  he 
says  :  “  The  history  is  curious,  and  Lady  Exeter  must  have  been  singularly 
unlucky  in  her  early  choice  of  advisers.”  On  this  singularly  unlucky 
judgment  I  must  be  allowed  to  comment.  The  truth  is  that  the  most 
famous  surgeons  of  the  day  were  called  in,  and  though  “  the  accident,”  as 
the  writer  in  the  Times  declares,  may  be  “  a  very  common  one,”  and  the 
treatment  “  as  set  forth  in  all  the  ordinary  text-books,”  be  “in  the  first 
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instance  by  manipulation,  and  in  recurrent  cases  by  operation,”  yet  Lady 
Exeter  remained  unrelieved  for  eighteen  years,  and  was  only  finally  re¬ 
lieved  by  Mr.  Barker.  Yet  in  the  face  of  the  orthodox  surgeons’  failures 
the  writer  in  the  Times  declares  “  there  is  certainly  no  hinterland  here  !  ” 
If  it  proves  anything,  it  proves  there  is  an  absence  of  knowledge.  If  the 
methods  of  manipulation  are  known  to  the  Faculty,  why  did  they  not  in  eigh¬ 
teen  years  effect  the  cure  which  Mr.  Barker  effected  in  two  or  three  weeks  ? 

Lord  William  Cecil’s  experience  and  ultimate  cure  at  Mr.  Barker’s 
hands  about  the  same  date  furnish  an  almost  exactly  similar  example. 

I  leave  that  and  go  on  to  prove  that  even  members  of  the  Faculty  itself, 
when  they  come  face  to  face  with  Mr.  Barker’s  actual  work,  are  speedily 
convinced  of  its  worth  and  importance.  Mr.  George  Garrard,  in  a  spirit 
of  chivalry  we  cannot  sufficiently  admire,  came  forward  on  Mr.  Barker’s 
behalf  at  the  recent  trial,  and  gave  evidence  which,  coming  from  one  who 
was  consulting  surgeon  of  a  hospital  for  consumption,  was  decisive.  Why 
did  he  risk  all  the  odium  which  attaches  to  a  man  who  takes  sides  against 
his  own  profession  ?  Because  he  had  been  convinced  by  evidence  he  could 
not  withstand  that  the  manipulative  methods  as  practised  by  Mr.  Barker 
were  not  only  effective,  but  were  truly  scientific  and  worthy  of  the  attention 
of  the  Faculty.  A  short  time  ago  he  wrote  a  letter  to  the  professional  Press 
which  is  so  striking  that  it  quite  deserves  a  place  in  this  article.  .  .  .  (This 
letter  was  reproduced  in  an  earlier  chapter .) 

.  .  .  Commenting  on  it,  Mr.  Whitehead  said  :  Now  I  do  not  claim 
for  Mr.  Garrard  that  his  knowledge  of  modern  surgery  is  exhaustive,  nor 
do  I  claim  that  when  he  says  surgeons  at  home  and  abroad  failed  to  be  of 
service  that  therefore  no  surgeon  in  England  could  have  cured  the  patient 
by  orthodox  methods  ;  but  I  am  entitled  to  claim,  and  I  do  claim,  that 
Mr.  Garrard — even  if  he  were  an  ordinary  practitioner,  which  he  certainly 
is  not — does  know  the  actual  resources  of  his  art,  and  how  far  and  in  what 
way  the  skill  and  knowledge  of  his  colleagues  can  aid  and  relieve  sufferers. 
If,  as  the  medical  correspondent  of  the  Times  confidently  affirms,  mani¬ 
pulative  methods  are  well  and  widely  known,  how  does  he  explain  the 
failure  of  a  capable  and  successful  member  of  the  Faculty  to  secure  for  a 
patient  and/or  his  own  son  the  aid  which  they  needed  \  how  does  he  explain 
the  failure  of  the  masters  of  orthodox  surgery  at  home  and  abroad  to  deal 
with  these  cases,  and  how  will  he  dispose  of  the  fact  to  which  a  responsible 
member  of  the  Faculty  bears  convincing  testimony,  that  where  these 
orthodox  surgeons  failed  the  unqualified  man  succeeds  ?  Are  there  not 
many  surgeons  who — if  they  would  could  bear  similar  testimony  to 
JVXr  jBcirkcr^s  skill  P 

I  have  dealt  with  the  cases  of  Lady  Exeter  and  the  two  submitted  by 
Mr.  Garrard,  because  they  are  instances  of  the  value  of  Mr.  Barker’s 
method  to  which  no  adequate  reply  has  been,  or  can  be,  attempted  by  the 
Faculty.  But  I  am  convinced  from  my  own  knowledge  that  these  cases 
are  only  types  of  many  which  can  be  cited  literally  by  the  hundred  from  Mr. 
Barker’s  case-books,  all  presenting  the  same  features  with  wearying  regu¬ 
larity.  First,  the  family  doctor  or  local  general  practitioner  is  consulted  ; 
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then  the  patient  goes  to  the  nearest  hospital  or  consults  a  specialist,  accord¬ 
ing  to  his  means  ;  finally,  after  years,  it  may  be,  of  suffering,  expense, 
and  inconvenience,  the  patient  tardily  and  often  fearfully  betakes  himself 

to  Mr.  Barker,  and  finds  himself  cured  !  .  , 

But  evidence  of  a  kind  that  will  even  more  strongly  appeal  to  the  mind 
of  the  average  medical  man  is  not  wanting.  In  every  branch  of  science  and 
art  there  are  those  who  love  truth  beyond  all  the  dogmas  of  the  schools  ; 
those  who  pursue  truth  at  all  costs  and  risks,  who  are  insatiable  in  their 
desire  for  and  search  after  truth.  It  is  because  their  restless  minds  have 
faithfully  followed  the  bent  of  their  genius  that  the  boundaries  of  human 
knowledge  have  ceaselessly  been  extended.  So  it  has  been  in  this  matter 
of  manipulative  surgery.  Fifty  years  ago  Dr.  Wharton  Hood  investigated 
Hutton’s  methods,  saw  what  was  essentially  true  in  them,  adopted  them, 
advocated  them,  made  them  known  to  his  generation,  and  was  called  a 
“  quack  ”  for  his  pains  !  But  he  added  to  medical  knowledge,  and  if  his 
work  did  not  bear  the  fruit  it  might  have  borne  it  was  because  the  folly  and 

prejudice  of  men  prevented  it  from  doing  so. 

...  I  can  speak  with  greater  fairness  and  impartial  authority,  because 
the  more  active  portion  of  my  career  is  over.  I  cannot  idly  look  on  when 
younger  men  are  investigating  a  domain  of  surgery  hitherto  largely 
neglected  without  trying  to  the  utmost  of  my  power  to  second  their 
endeavours.  I  am  deeply  interested  in  Mr.  Barker  s  work,  and  do  not 
hesitate  to  avow  my  desire  to  see  that  work  appreciated  at  its  true  value 
and  his  methods  adopted  by  the  Faculty.  ...  Is  it  necessary  for  me  to 
remind  my  professional  brethren  that  not  a  few  of  the  most  remarkable 
discoveries  in  modern  medical  science  and  surgical  art  have  had  the  same 
origin  ?  Lithotomy  was  introduced  by  a  layman  ;  the  first  Caesarian 
section  was  performed  by  one  who  held  no  diploma  ;  Cinchona  was  intro¬ 
duced  to  Europe  by  priests,  and  ether  was  first  employed  as  an  anaesthetic 
by  a  non-professional  man.  Ideally,  one  willingly  admits,  the  interests 
of  science  are  best  served  by  those  of  “  the  household  of  science.”  But 
a  truly  scientific  man  can  surely  hold  that  as  a  part  of  his  scientific  creed 
and  yet  admit  the  possibility  of  great  and  valuable  service  rendered  by  one 
of  those  who  are  without.  At  least,  before  the  possibility  is  denied  and 
before  the  service  is  rejected,  surely  the  scientific  instinct,  no  less  than  the 
instinct  of  fair  play,  would  demand  that  a  thorough  investigation  of  what 
was  offered  should  be  made.  Why  has  not  this  calm,  dispassionate 
investigation  of  methods  whose  utility  cannot  be  denied  been  conceded  by 
the  medical  world  long  ago  ?  Mr.  Barker  has  asked  for  it,  offered  to  submit 
the  methods  to  any  tests  that  commend  themselves  to  the  Faculty.  There 
are  no  reasons  why  this  fair  demand  should  not  be  admitted— save  reasons 
which  the  Faculty  might  hesitate  from  plainly  and  bluntly  avowing  to  the 
public.  Like  the  great  innovators  I  have  referred  to,  Mr.  Barker  has  been 
subject  to  obloquy  and  scorn  by  men  who  surely  “  knew  not  what  they  did,” 
but  in  the  future  his  name  will  be  remembered  with  those  honoured  in  the 
history  of  progress,  as  it  is  remembered  to-day  with  gratitude  by  thousands 
of  relieved  sufferers  all  over  the  world. 
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As  one  who  has  devoted  his  whole  life  to  surgical  work,  and  whose 
chief  interest  in  comparative  retirement  is  its  progress  and  development, 
I  must  be  permitted,  in  face  of  the  silent  but  none  the  less  uncompromising 
attitude  taken  up  by  the  Faculty  towards  Mr.  Barker,  to  place  on  record 
my  profound  regret  and  disappointment,  and  to  express  my  equally  pro¬ 
found  conviction  that  the  real  and  vital  interests  of  the  Faculty  are  as 
genuinely  sacrificed  to  a  false  and  unworthy  professional  pride  as  are  the 
interests — surely  the  supreme  interests  from  all  points  of  view — of  those 
sufferers  whose  relief  and  cure  are  the  solemn  charge  and  responsibility 
of  our  profession. 


CHAPTER  XI 

THE  BISHOP  OF  DURHAM  AND  VISIT  TO  SWITZERLAND 

NOT  a  little  of  the  sympathy,  which  the  attack  upon  me  by  the 
Faculty  through  the  trial  created,  was  intensified  by  the  fear 
entertained  by  many  of  my  friends  that  the  fact  of  an  adverse 
verdict  would  injure  my  reputation  and  affect  my  practice. 
Of  course,  my  opponents  were  willing  enough  to  injure  both,  and  I  do  not 
doubt  for  one  moment  their  real  purpose  was,  by  exposing  what  they  called 
my  “  negligence,”  to  undermine  public  confidence,  not  so  much  in  my 
knowledge  or  skill  as  in  my  treatment  of  cases.  Very  many  of  my  friends 
either  wrote  or  spoke  of  this  possible  damage  to  my  professional  life,  and 
I  must  confess  that  their  fears  did  not  tend  to  reassure  my  mind,  but  rather 
to  strengthen  the  fear  which  for  a  little  while  held  me  in  its  grip  lest  I 
should  suffer  in  this  way.  The  financial  strain  was  very  heavy.  I  had  to 
find  large  sums  at  once  for  the  necessarily  heavy  expenses — legal  and 
otherwise.  I  tried  to  carry  on  exactly  as  usual  during  the  months  which 
elapsed  between  the  beginning  of  legal  proceedings  and  the  actual  hearing 
of  the  case.  I  succeeded  to  a  degree  which  rather  astonished  myself.  I 
remember  receiving  encouragement  one  day  from  a  friend  who  told  me 
that  he  admired  the  spirit  I  showed  under  circumstances  which  he  said 
very  frankly  would  have  reduced  him  to  a  state  of  utter  incompetency. 
I  don’t  know  whether  I  deserved  his  eulogy,  but  I  do  know  that  if  I  could 
have  foreseen  this  awful  test  I  should  have  hesitated  to  promise  myself 
that  I  could  endure  it  to  the  end  without  breaking  down.  But  let  it  be 
said  now,  that  my  work  did  suffer  not  in  the  quality  of  the  operations  I 
actually  undertook  and  performed,  but  in  the  quantity.  My  manipula- 
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tions  have  always  been  a  nerve  strain,  and  even  when  I  have  been  in  good 
health  a  long  day  of  consultations  and  operations  almost  invariably  left 
me  limp  and  nerveless,  and  fit  only  for  the  sofa  and  silence.  It  will  not 
be  a  matter  for  wonder  that  I  found  myself  limiting  my  engagements 
keeping  them  well  within  what  I  thought  to  be  my  capacity.  I  was  fully 
alive  to  the  all-important  fact  that  I  needed  all  my  strength  of  body  and 
mind  to  continue  the  difficult  fight  I  had  begun. 

It  is  therefore  a  matter  for  profound  gratitude  that  I  can  declare  that 
the  lawsuit,  and  the  dramatic  entry  of  my  loyal  friend,  Mr.  Walter  White- 
head,  into  the  controversial  arena,  proved  a  blessing  in  disguise.  My 
practice — after  some  temporary  set-back — soon  began  to  advance  by 
leaps  and  bounds.  Patients  literally  poured  into  my  consulting-room. 
I  learned  from  the  wholesale  kindness  evinced  by  the  general  public  that 
I  had  their  full  sympathy  in  the  recent  Court  case.  So  far  from  damning 
me,  the  trial  seemed  enormously  to  enhance  my  prestige  and  reputation. 

Amongst  the  kindest  of  these  friends  were  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Handley 
Moule.  The  Bishop  of  Durham  had  brought  his  wife  to  me  some  time 
before.  She  had  been  condemned  to  a  cutting  operation  for  her  knee  by 
a  surgeon  of  world-wide  eminence.  Dr.  Moule  was  staying  at  Christ¬ 
church  Vicarage  with  Canon  and  Mrs.  Aglionby  at  the  time,  and  it  so 
happened  that  Canon  Aglionby’s  son  had  been  a  patient  of  mine  and  had 
been  treated  with  success.  Mrs.  Moule’s  injury  seemed  to  be  identical 
with  that  of  young  Aglionby.  The  Canon  suggested  that  before  Mrs. 
Moule  submitted  to  the  operation  she  should  consult  me. 

I  recall  clearly  her  visit.  It  was  late  one  afternoon  when  the  Bishop 
called  with  his  wife.  He  was  in  evident  distress.  After  examination  I 
expressed  the  opinion  that  the  open  operation  need  not  take  place  as  I 
thought  I  could  rectify  the  trouble  manipulatively.  The  Bishop  pointed 
out  that  an  operation  had  been  arranged  already,  and  that  he  did  not  know 
how  to  postpone  it.  The  surgeon  concerned  was  one  of  the  most  distin¬ 
guished  in  London.  To  cut  short  a  long  story,  I  operated  on  Mrs.  Moule’s 
knee.  She  made  a  perfect  recovery,  and  had  no  further  trouble  afterwards. 
The  Bishop  and  Mrs.  Moule  became  my  firm  friends  and  espoused  strongly 
the  cause  of  manipulative  surgery  on  all  occasions. 

Dr.  Moule  was  one  of  the  most  scholarly  occupants  of  the  Episcopal 
Bench,  and  was  certainly  the  gentlest  of  souls.  He  seemed  to  be  almost 
half-way  into  heaven  already,  and  his  soft,  refined  voice  and  soothing 
manner  exercised  a  strangely  sedative  effect  upon  those  fortunate  enough 
to  be  his  friends.  He  never  ceased  to  show  his  gratitude  for  what  I  had 
been  enabled  to  do  for  his  wife,  and  I  know  he  quietly  used  his  great 
influence  to  further  the  cause  I  had  at  heart. 

Mrs.  Moule  had  the  courage  of  her  convictions,  and  was  not  at  all 
averse  to  make  her  case  known.  She  wrote  about  it  to  one  of  the  most 
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important  London  daily  papers  in  no  half-hearted  terms.  On  my  advice 
she  and  the  Bishop  visited  St.  Beatenberg  in  the  Bernese  Oberland  after 
her  recovery  from  her  knee  trouble,  and  I  used  to  pilot  her  down  the  ice 
run  at  that  famous  winter-sports’  resort.  She  would  allow  no  one  else  to 
do  this.  I  had  learnt  to  love  Switzerland  after  my  first  visit  to  Villars- 
suz-Ollon  the  Xmas  of  my  marriage,  and  each  season  afterwards  for  nine 
or  ten  years  my  wife  and  I  visited  one  or  another  of  these  delightful 
villages  to  find  health  and  joyous  recreation.  Never  shall  I  forget  my  first 
visit  to  Villars.  The  funicular  was  not  then  constructed  from  Bex  to  the 
famous  village,  and  one  had  to  ascend  the  mountain  from  Aigle  by  sleigh. 
Before  we  had  half  accomplished  our  journey,  a  blinding  snowstorm  over¬ 
took  us.  The  flakes  descended  like  large  pieces  of  fluffy  cotton  wool,  and 
the  entire  country — already  heavily  covered  with  snowT — was  quickly 
enveloped  in  dazzling  white.  My  wife  and  I,  elated  with  healthy  excite¬ 
ment  and  intoxicated  with  the  exhilarating  air,  descended  from  the  sleigh 
and  ran  joyously  after  it.  One  stop  only  did  we  make  at  a  roadside  inn 
which  smelt  deliciously  of  burnt  pine  logs.  Steaming  drinks  of  a  decidedly 
“  uplifting  ”  variety  were  liberally  dispensed,  and  after  airing  our  French 
proudly  and  haltingly  with  “  mine  host,”  and  feeling  decidedly  much 
refreshed,  wTe  resumed  our  journey.  The  entire  ride  occupied,  I  think, 
just  over  three  hours,  and  we  arrived  at  the  old  hotel  in  time  for  delicious 
hot  tea  with  rich  cream,  and  the  crispest,  freshest,  whitest  of  Swiss  rolls, 
and  honey.  After  this  grateful  interlude  we  walked  down  to  the  village  to 
buy  some  odd  things  we  required,  and  as  we  descended  the  slippery, 
snow-covered  footpath,  the  almost  vanished  sun  cast  a  blaze  of  fire-red 
luminance  across  the  peaks  of  the  Dent-du-Midi,  touching  them  to  in¬ 
credible  glory.  My  wife  stood  still  for  a  moment  and  was  mute.  It  was 
wonderful,  almost  awe-inspiring  in  its  beauty.  It  has  remained  and  will 
remain  an  ineffaceable  memory.  Many  visits  have  we  paid  to  Villars 
since  this  very  memorable  occasion,  but  never  has  the  place  appealed  as 
it  did  in  those  far-off  wonderful  days.  Our  last  visit  was  during  the  war. 
Worn-out  with  work,  I  sought  the  healing  and  rest  of  the  mountains  I 
loved.  My  wife  and  I  were  on  that  occasion  presented  to  General  Joffre, 
and  the  former  with  her  ready  wit  paid  the  famous  soldier  a  charming 
compliment  which  highly  delighted  him. 

This  visit,  however,  was  darkened  and  saddened  by  the  suicide  of  an 
old  and  valued  friend  of  mine.  He  had  worked  unceasingly  as  a  special 
constable,  and  in  other  ways  gave  himself  to  the  service  of  the  country. 
I  think  the  raids  over  London  had  affected  him.  One  morning  he  left  the 
hotel  quite  early.  On  his  dressing-table  he  left  a  note  for  Kis  wife,  saying 
he  was  going  for  a  walk.  He  never  returned.  He  had  ascended  a  hill 
overlooking  a  precipitous  ravine  spanned  by  a  bridge  from  which  he  threw 
himself  into  the  depths  beneath.  His  back  was  broken.  He  died  instan- 
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taneously.  He  was  one  of  the  best  of  men,  kind,  human  and  companion¬ 
able,  and  his  sad  end  cast  a  gloom  over  the  whole  village. 

The  next  year  another  tragedy  happened  at  the  same  hotel.  Some 
workmen  were  clearing  the  snow  from  a  large  verandah  over  the  front  door, 
and  the  manager  left  his  lunch  to  see  how  they  were  getting  on  with  their 
work.  He  evidently  thought  they  were  recklessly  throwing  lumps  of  ice 
from  the  porch,  and  he  called  to  some  people  to  be  careful,  and  slipped 
forward  as  he  was  warning  them.  A  large  mass  fell  as  he  did  so  and 
struck  him  full  on  the  top  of  the  head.'  He  died  shortly  after,  never  re¬ 
gaining  consciousness. 

Once  I  visited  St.  Moritz,  but  found  it  much  too  like  London,  the  same 
people,  the  same  modes,  the  same  conventional  restrictions  and  absurdities. 
The  gaiety  and  fashion  seemed  to  my  mind  to  be  a  discord,  and  a  painful 
jarring  dissonance  amidst  that  wondrous  harmony  of  natural  grandeur 
and  loveliness.  * 

Ski-ing  I  never  took  to.  Only  once  did  I  try,  and  got  such  a  nasty  fall 
that  my  enthusiasm  was  finally  damped  and  extinguished.  Skating, 
lugeing,  tobogganing,  I  revelled  in,  like  the  big  schoolboy  I  felt  at  heart. 
But  my  chief  joy  was  a  solitary  ramble  up  into  the  snow-muffled  solitudes 
of  the  mountains  where  I  met  neither  a  soul  nor  heard  a  sound.  There 
one  seemed  so  fully  at  peace,  so  much  in  tune  with  the  infinite.  Rest, 
refreshment  and  composure  came  to  me  in  those  wonderful  walks,  and 
although  I  never  allowed  myself  more  than  two  or  three  weeks,  I  always 
returned  to  my  duties  in  England  rejuvenated  and  energised  by  the  tonic 
sun  and  mountain  air — those  two  matchless  medicines.  It  was  during 
my  visits  to  the  Alps  that  I  first  became  interested  in  the  benefit  of  the 
sun  as  a  curative  agent.  I  used  to  lie  on  my  balcony,  very  scantily  clad, 
and  wearing  only  a  big  panama  hat  in  the  full  glare  of  the  sun,  and  always 
felt  reinvigorated  and  helped  by  the  experience.  Later  I  lent  public 
support  to  this  method  of  treatment,  and  at  my  request  the  Duke  of 
Sutherland  and  the  Marquis  of  Graham  became  respectively  President 
and  Secretary  of  the  now  famous  Sunlight  League,  which  doctors  and 
others  interested  in  this  form  of  treatment  began  to  strongly  advocate 
later. 
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I  MEET  W.  T.  STEAD 

I  SHALL  always  look  upon  it  as  one  of  the  happiest  incidents  of  my 
life  that,  in  1910,  I  met  the  famous  editor  of  the  Review  of  Reviews. 
I  had  acquired  at  this  stage  of  my  career  a  pretty  extensive  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  journalists  of  all  ranks,  and  I  knew  what  they  thought  about 
Stead.  By  far  the  great  majority  looked  up  to  him  then,  and  do  even  now, 
as,  if  I  may  quote  one  well-known  member  of  the  fraternity,  the  “  King  of 
Journalists.”  By  me  he  was  regarded  not  only  as  a  great  writer  and  leader 
of  public  opinion,  but  as  one  of  the  best  and  noblest  of  men.  I  never 
expected  to  liave  an  opportunity  of  meeting  him,  though  in  London  one 
naturally  expects  to  meet  everybody  who  is  anybody  if  one  but  lives  long 
enough  and  moves  about  enough  ! 

Stead  at  the  period  when  I  met  him  was  doing  each  month  a  long 
article  about  people  who  were  in  the  public  eye.  The  paper  lay  on  the 
table  in  my  waiting-room  month  by  month,  and,  in  my  few  leisure 
moments,  I  used  to  pick  it  up  and  peruse  its  interesting  contents.  I  liked 
its  catholicity,  its  superiority  to  party  labels,  its  wide  tolerance  of  opinion, 
its  flaming  anger  against  cruelty  to  man  or  beast,  its  hatred,  undisguised 
and  unrepentant,  of  hypocrisy,  meanness,  and  those  sins  of  the  spirit  which 
aroused  the  anger  of  a  greater  than  Stead.  I  enjoyed  the  tone  and  temper 
which  marked  each  issue.  In  those  days  the  Review  of  Reviews  counted 
in  the  life  of  London,  and  was  eagerly  expected,  canvassed  and  discussed 
as  regularly  as  it  was  issued.  I  had  no  knowledge  that  Stead  had  any 
acquaintance  with  my  name  even,  and  therefore  my  surprise  was  great 
when  I  was  asked  by  him  if  he  might  devote  one  of  these  monthly  character 
studies  to  me  and  my  work.  I  have  no  wish  to  conceal  the  fact  that  Stead’s 
request  gave  me  intense  pleasure.  Nor  did  I  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  if 
that  “  study  ”  of  manipulative  surgery  as  it  was  practised  by  me,  was 
favourable,  it  would  prove  an  exposition  of  my  methods  by  a  master  of  the 
art  of  journalism  which  would  command  the  attention  of  multitudes 
by  its  clarity  and  impartiality. 

I  assented  with  readiness,  and  for  the  purpose  of  an  interview  I  asked 
him  to  dine  with  us  at  “  The  Lawn,”  Hampstead  Heath,  where  I  then  lived 
in  a  delightful  bijou  house  owned  by  Mr.  T.  W.  Barratt,  the  proprietor 
of  Pears’  Soap,  whose  knowledge  of  this  healthy  and  historic  suburb  was 
unique  and  almost  encyclopaedic.  He  had  written  what  I  was  assured 
was  a  wonderful  history  of  the  locality,  and  Mrs.  Barratt  presented  me 
with  a  handsome  and  signed  copy.  Stead’s  answer  to  my  invitation  was 
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characteristically  unconventional.  He  would  come,  he  said,  if  he  were 
permitted  to  come  straight  from  his  office.  “  I  am  very  busy,  but  I 
could  manage  it  if  I  were  not  asked  to  dress,  and  it  would  give  me  great 
pleasure  to  do  so  under  those  conditions.”  I  hastened  to  assure  him  that 
we  should  be  pleased  to  study  his  convenience,  and  so  an  evening  was 
fixed  for  his  visit.  Well,  the  night  came  and  almost  punctually  our  guest 
came  also.  He  certainly  was  not  “  dressed.”  He  wore  a  very  shabby 
short  coat — an  ordinary  “  lounge  ”  coat — baggy  trousers,  unbrushed 
boots  and  the  air  of  one  who  obviously  cared  little  for  things  external.  I 
must  say  I  felt  very  proud  to  have  such  a  “  lion  ”  actually  in  my  own 
home.  I  had  long  hero-worshipped  Stead  for  his  intellect,  his  wide  know¬ 
ledge,  but  most  of  all  for  his  humanity  and  his  Christ-like  life.  The  first 
thing  that  struck  me  about  him  was  the  look  in  his  clear,  penetrating, 
steadfast  eyes.  They  were  veritably  the  windows  of  the  pure,  earnest, 
just  and  kindly  soul  within,  and  as  I  looked  at  him,  Shakespeare’s  “  He 
was  a  man — take  him  for  all  in  all,”  came  into  my  mind.  I  do  not  think 
I  shone  as  a  “  host  ”  upon  this,  to  me,  memorable  occasion.  I  experienced 
such  an  almost  painful  sense  of  my  own  littleness  and  utter  unimportance 
that  I  shrank  from  the  interview  as  an  ill-prepared  candidate  for  some 
diploma  shrinks  from  a  viva-voce  examination.  I  was  certainly  shy  and 
embarrassed,  and  even  now  I  think  my  guest  discerned  my  mental  state 
and  set  himself  to  put  me  at  my  ease. 

My  wife  and  Stead  did  the  greater  part  of  the  talking.  As  the  meal 
proceeded  I  began  to  notice  that  he  did  not  even  distantly  refer  to  the 
question  which  was  the  object  of  his  visit.  His  mind  seemed  to  be 
engrossed  with  the  visit  of  a  “  medium  ”  who  had  recently  come  over 
from  America.  This  dominant  interest  in  spiritualism  was  very  apparent. 
He  was  the  missionary  of  a  new  movement,  eager  to  interest  all  and 
sundry  in  its  message.  To  me  it  was  strange  and  nearly  new,  but  his 
fervour  and  intense  personal  conviction  were  very  interesting  to  observe. 

The  memory  of  that  evening  is  exceptionally  vivid.  After  dinner  we 
all  went  to  the  drawing-room  where  a  velte-mignon  piano  was  giving  a 
wonderful  reproduction  of  Schelling’s  rendering  of  the  “  Moonlight 
Sonata.”  “  I  have  no  ear  at  all  for  music,”  Stead  said  as  he  entered  the 
room.  This  surprised  me  very  much,  for  his  eyes  seemed  to  me  to  ask  for 
harmony.  I  switched  off  the  player,  and  1  anded  him  a  cigar.  He  lighted 
it — puffed  contentedly  for  two  or  three  minutes,  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  point 
of  his  boot,  and  then  said  suddenly,  “  Tell  me  how  you  started  your  work — 
why  you  took  up  this  unusual  calling.  Just  talk,  I  want  to  listen.”  Now 
by  this  time  I  had  begun  to  feel  at  home  with  my  distinguished  guest. 
During  dinner  he  “  drew  ”  me,  strangely  and  magnetically,  into  the  con¬ 
versation,  almost  forced  me  to  have  a  share  in  it.  The  peace  engendered 
by  the  fumes  of  an  excellent  “  havana,”  a  good  dinner,  and  glass  of  wine 
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tended  to  make  me  what  I  very  seldom  am — communicative,  and  I  let 
myself  “go.”  My  wife  said  afterwards  that  I  really  spoke  well.  What 
actually  happened  was  that  I  forgot  myself,  and  just  spoke  as  though  I 
were  describing  the  career  of  some  other  person  in  whom  I  was  intensely 
interested.  But  at  what  I  considered  the  most  thrilling  part  of  my  narra¬ 
tive,  I  glanced  at  Stead  to  see  if  I  was  interesting  him,  and  to  my  chagrin, 
his  eyes  were  half-closed,  he  had  a  sphinx-like  expression  on  his  face,  and 
he  seemed  on  the  point  of  sleep.  My  mental  comment  was,  “  He  has  not 
heard  one  word  of  what  I  have  been  saying.”  I  was  hurt  and  disappointed, 
and  looked  about  for  some  means  of  arousing  him.  I  stopped  talking,  and 
taking  one  or  two  documents  in  my  hand,  I  bent  towards  him  hoping  that 
the  sudden  silence  and  the  rustling  of  the  papers  would  arouse  him. 
Suddenly  there  was  a  quick  widening  of  his  eyes,  which  were  immediately 
alert  and  understanding,  and  let  me  know  at  once  that  he  was  very  wide 
awake  indeed.  I  finished  my  story  with  great  content. 

Not  a  single  note  did  W.  T.  Stead  take  during  that  rather  lengthy 
interview.  A  few  questions  to  elucidate  one  or  two  points  upon  which  he 
thought  I  had  not  been  clear — but  not  even  a  pencilled  jotting  on  his  cuffs  ! 
I  wondered  how  on  earth  he  was  going  to  produce  the  projected  article. 
But  my  anxiety  was  superfluous.  Two  or  three  days  later  I  got  a  “  galley 
pull  ”  of  the  story  he  had  written  from  what  I  had  told  him.  It  was,  if 
I  might  say  so,  an  almost  photographically  correct  reproduction  of  what  I 
had  said — decked  out,  of  course,  in  his  trenchant  and  inimitable  way.  It 
struck  me  then  as  simply  marvellous — though  journalists  of  wide  experi¬ 
ence  tell  me  that  it’s  a  trick  of  memory  not  difficult  to  acquire,  by  which 
a  story  is  retold  just  as  cotton  is  taken  from  a  reel.  All  the  interviewer 
needs  so  far  as  the  reproduction  of  a  statement  or  conversation  is  concerned, 
is  a  key- word  here  and  there  upon  which  the  whole  turns. 

I  awaited  the  October  issue  of  the  Review  of  Reviews  with  great  anxiety 
and  greater  impatience.  I  felt  it  was  the  most  effective  defence  of  my 
methods,  and  the  most  effective  statement  of  my  claims  that  had  been 
made,  and  I  wondered  how  the  Faculty  would  take  this  attack  upon  their 
attitude  to  new  methods.  Stead  was  the  man  who  made  and  unmade 
Ministries.  His  influence  was  unbounded  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic. 
The  Faculty  might  ignore  anything  I  said,  or  indeed  anything  said  by 
lesser  figures  than  the  editor  of  the  Review  of  Reviews.  Would  they— 
could  they — ignore  him  ?  That  was  the  question  I  debated  in  my  own 
mind,  and  the  question  my  wife  and  I  debated  at  all  hours  of  the  day  and 
night.  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  having  read  the  article  my  expectations 
of  its  beneficial  effect  upon  my  claims  and  prospects  were  very  high. 

Well,  in  due  course,  the  article  appeared,  and  the  very  title  drew  the 
attention  of  both  the  Faculty  and  the  general  public.  “  The  Hinterland  of 
Surgery  ”  was  admittedly  the  best  of  that  series  of  papers  on  public  men. 
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Stead  on  his  own  initiative,  and  at  his  own  expense,  sent  a  copy  to  the 
world’s  leading  surgeons,  and  to  all  medical  papers.  What  was  the  result  ? 
There  is  no  harm  now  in  openly  confessing  that  so  far  as  the  Faculty  was 
concerned  it  was  barren  of  result.  The  Lancet  published  a  lengthy  leading 
article  to  which  Mr.  Stead  made  a  rejoinder,  and  there  the  matter  ended  ! 
I  need  not  say  I  was  bitterly  disappointed.  My  eyes  were  still  more 
opened  to  the  enemies  and  obstacles  arrayed  against  me.  I  was  being 
driven  and  forced  more  and  more  to  rely  less  upon  any  aid  I  might  receive 
from  outside  even  from  the  ablest  and  most  influential  of  my  fellows,  and 
more  upon  myself,  upon  my  actual  achievements,  upon  the  ever  accumulat¬ 
ing  evidence  that  was  at  length  to  break  down  prejudice,  ignorance,  malice, 
and  win  for  manipulative  surgery  the  recognition  due. 

The  rank  and  file  of  the  profession,  so  far  as  I  could  ascertain  their 
judgment,  said  they  could  not  accept  Stead’s  evidence  as  he  was  only  a 
layman.  They  failed  to  see  that  W.  T.  Stead  was  not  an  ordinary  layman, 
that  he  was  a  singularly  able  man  whose  judgment  would  be  final  with 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  his  countrymen,  and  a  man  more  than  usually 
capable  of  recognising  facts.  Of  course,  this  was  an  attempt  to  evade  the 
powerful  advocacy  of  the  eminent  journalist.  It  was  childish  in  the 
extreme,  for  I  knew,  as  did  everybody  who  took  any  interest  in  the  dis¬ 
cussion,  that  if  a  doctor  had  given  the  same  evidence  for  me  it  would  be  as 
certainly  rejected  as  evidence  against  me  would  be  readily  accepted  ! 

Here  it  may  be  as  well  to  recall  the  main  outline  of  Stead’s  article.  It 
is  over  sixteen  years  ago  since  it  was  published.  Much  water  has  flowed 
under  London  Bridge  since  then,  and  the  exciting  years  we  have  passed 
through  might  easily  have  washed  this  and  more  important  matters  from 
the  minds  of  even  the  most  thoughtful. 

Stead  began  by  asserting  that  there  was  a  Hinterland — “  almost  all 
the  burning  international  questions,”  wrote  the  political  journalist,  “  of 
late  have  been  Hinterland  questions  ” — of  surgery,  which  the  famous 
bone-setter,  Mr.  H.  A.  Barker,  had  been  exploring  for  nearly  twenty 
years  “  with  indomitable  courage  and  weariless  industry — a  vast  region 
which  the  regulars  of  the  medical  profession  have  disdained  to  enter.  It 
was  beyond  their  frontiers.  They  had  made  up  their  minds  to  ignore  their 
Hinterland.  .  .  .  With  drug  and  lancet  and  pestle  and  mortar,  and  all  the 
weapons  in  the  arsenal  of  the  Pharmacopoeia,  the  regular  garrison  repelled 
the  attack  of  invaders.  But  when  they  were  told  of  a  more  effectual 
method  of  defence  .  .  .  they  were  like  the  deaf  adder  which  stoppeth 
her  ears,  or,  after  listening,  they  responded  with  an  outcry  in  which  the 
laughter  of  fools  mingled  with  the  angry  denunciation  of  the  pundits  of 
the  Faculty.” 

This  was  a  new  tone  in  the  controversy.  Hitherto  I  had  been  attacked, 
and  anyreply  was  defensive  whether  made  by  myself  or  by  any  friend  who 
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fought  my  battles  for  me.  But  W.  T.  Stead  was  not  built  on  these  lines. 
The  best  defence  was  to  attack — that  was  the  principle  upon  which  this 
contribution  to  the  discussion  was  based.  It  is  justifiable  by  an  appeal  to 
the  future  of  the  controversy.  Henceforth  the  Faculty  was  on  the  defensive . 
The  whole  field  of  battle  was  changed.  It  was  not  until  after  some  months 
had  elapsed  that  I  detected  the  change.  It  was  first  discerned  in  the 
medical  press.  Hitherto  I  had  been  assailed  as  a  “  quack  ” — an  ignorant 
meddler  with  matters  beyond  my  ken,  and  beyond  any  capacity  I  possessed 
to  deal  with.  Only  the  man  who  had  taken  the  prescribed  course  of  study, 
who  had  been  adjudged  qualified  by  the  proper  authorities,  decorated 
with  the  diploma  awarded  to  successful  students  was  competent  to  aid 
any  sufferers.  I  had  not  studied  in  their  schools,  had  never  sat  for  an 
examination  since  boyhood’s  days,  and  it  was  sheer  impertinence  for  me 
to  step  into  their  preserves  and  presume  to  heal  and  help.  That  was  the 
tone  of  all  attacks  upon  me,  and  any  response  made  by  me  was  meant  to 
show  that  I  had  knowledge  and  skill,  in  certain  well-defined  cases,  which 
justified  me  in  persisting  in  my  efforts  to  heal  and  aid  sufferers.  But  that 
day  was  past.  It  was  admitted  that  I  had  a  certain  facility,  a  manual  skill 
which  enabled  me  to  perform  within  a  very  limited  area  certain  operations. 
But  any  skill  and  knowledge  I  possessed  were  more  than  possessed  by  the 
Faculty  of  Surgeons.  There  was  nothing  in  what  was  called  manipulative 
surgery  which  was  not  known  to  the  orthodox  practitioner.  That  was 
emphasised  in  and  out  of  season.  Whatever  “  quacks  ”  claimed  to  perform 
in  the  way  of  aid  to  sufferers  could  be  performed  and  better  performed 
and  performed  with  less  risk  by  any  surgeon  who  had  kept  himself  abreast 
of  his  profession.  In  fact,  so  concerned  were  the  apologists  for  the 
Faculty  of  Surgeons  with  ramming  the  new  claim  home,  that  they  forgot 
for  a  while  to  belabour  me.  But  the  truth  was,  and  is,  that  the  evidence 
in  favour  of  the  efficacy  and  superiority  of  the  new  methods  was  so  over¬ 
whelming,  that  the  old  line  of  denunciation  and  denial  had  become 
impossible.  Mr.  Stead  pointed  that  out  in  his  own  sledge-hammer  fashion, 
“  To  do  this  in  nineteen  years  (that  is,  cure  twenty-seven  thousand  alleged 
incurable  cases),  in  the  face  of  the  persistent,  relentless  opposition  of  those 
who  ought  to  have  been  the  first  to  acclaim  the  discovery,  is  an  achieve¬ 
ment  which  ought  no  longer  to  remain  unrecognised  by  the  medical 
profession.  Mr.  Barker’s  great  achievement  is  one  which  he  has  accom¬ 
plished  almost  single-handed,  and  to-day,  when  his  methods  are  being  more 
or  less  surreptitiously  imitated  by  those  who  discredit  him ,  the  time  has  come 
to  put  the  whole  matter  before  the  public  and  before  the  profession  in  a 
fashion  which  will  permit  of  no  mistake  or  misunderstanding  for  the 
future.” 

“  Surreptitiously  imitiated  ”  gave  me  the  cue  of  a  new  line  of  defence. 
At  once  I  began  in  every  bit  of  defensive  work  I  undertook  to  challenge  the 
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surgeons  on  this  point.  Did  they  possess  the  knowledge  of  manipulative 
methods  which  enabled  me  to  perform  my  works  of  healing  ?  If  so,  why 
did  patients  flock  to  my  consulting-rooms  who  had  visited  specialist  after 
specialist  in  the  vain  search  for  help  ?  If  they  knew  my  methods  or 
methods  equally  effective,  how  was  it  that  a  constant  stream  of  patients 
flowed  through  my  consulting-rooms  who  had  been  discharged  as  hope¬ 
lessly  incurable  by  eminent  surgeons  and  equally  eminent  hospitals  ? 
If  they  knew  these  methods  it  would  be  interesting  to  learn  how  they 
acquired  the  knowledge.  Could  they,  point  to  any  text-book  used  in  any 
Medical  School  or  University  in  which  those  methods  were  described, 
or  any  school  in  which  manipulative  methods  were  illustrated  in  practice  ? 
Was  it  not  true  to  say  that  no  teacher  in  any  recognised  school  had  practical 
knowledge  of  these  methods,  that  in  very  truth  the  teachers  were  as 
ignorant  of  the  new  methods  as  were  the  students  under  their  charge  ? 

Let  me  say  at  once  that  though  Mr.  Stead’s  article,  “  written  ”  as  he 
said  plainly,  “  with  one  purpose  and  only  one,”  viz.  to  ascertain  whether, 
in  view  of  the  admitted  facts,  “  the  medical  profession  through  its  official 
representative  organs  intends  to  persist  in  refusing  to  recognise  the  im¬ 
portance  of  Mr.  Barker’s  work,”  failed  to  achieve  its  purpose,  it  did  my 
cause  an  immense  service.  The  article  was  beyond  all  question  the  most 
forcible  presentation  of  my  case  which  had  been  given  to  the  world,  and 
it  appeared  in  an  organ  which  at  that  time  was  as  influential  as  it  was 
widely  circulated.  The  fact  that  W.  T.  Stead  had  openly  espoused  my 
cause,  and  had  given  me  a  place  in  his  gallery  of  public  men,  did  much 
to  secure  for  me  the  sympathy  and  practical  support  of  other  pressmen 
who,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  forward-looking  editors  and  writers,  had 
been  rather  shy  of  giving  me  any  effective  support.  For  the  generous 
support  which  came  later  I  am  indebted  largely  to  the  lead  Stead  gave  in 
his  Review  of  Reviews. 

It  certainly  compelled  the  attention  of  the  general  public.  A  proof  of 
this  was  presented  from  Stead’s  own  office  staff.  Shortly  after  the  article 
had  appeared  Stead  ’phoned  me.  “  Barker,”  said  he,  “  I  have  a  young  man 
in  my  publishing  office  who,  to  my  knowledge,  has  been  a  cripple  for  years. 
If  you  can  cure  him  I  shall  consider  it  a  miracle,  for  he  has  been  everywhere 
and  no  man  or  institution  has  done  him  any  good.”  I  willingly  agreed  to 
see  the  patient,  and  an  appointment  was  made.  But  Stead  had  better  tell 
the  story  which  came  out  in  a  subsequent  article  in  which  he  replied  to  the 
criticisms  made  in  the  medical  Press  on  “  The  Hinterland  of  Surgery.” 

“  Take  another  instance,”  wrote  Stead,  “  I  have  a  young  man  in  my 
publishing  office  who  has  been  lame  in  his  left  ankle  since  early  childhood, 
and  who  five  years  ago  fell  on  the  stairs  and  injured  his  knee.  Since  that 
time  he  has  hobbled  around  on  a  stick.  Reading  my  article  on  ‘  The 
Hinterland  of  Surgery,’  he  asked  if  Mr.  Barker  could  cure  him.  Mr.  Barker 
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said  the  case  was  of  such  long  standing  he  ought  to  refuse  it,  but  he  would 
try  what  he  could  do.  The  young  man,  who  had  been  under  treatment 
at  St.  Thomas’s  and  other  hospitals,  without  any  relief,  told  me  that  at 
the  very  first  interview  Mr.  Barker  put  his  knee  right,  and  at  the  second 
enabled  him  to  put  his  foot  square  on  the  ground  for  the  first  time  for 
twenty  years.  He  then  prescribed  a  series  of  exercises  by  which  he  hopes 
completely  to  restore  the  use  of  his  limb.”  The  lad  subsequently  made  an 
absolute  recovery. 

I  have  never  doubted  for  a  moment  that  Stead’s  article  did  give  me  a 
wider  publicity  and  popularity  than  I  had  hitherto  enjoyed.  The  article 
was  so  breezy.  It  put  the  facts  in  such  a  cogent  and  forcible  manner  that 
even  the  dullest  could  not  fail  to  understand  what  was  the  issue  between 
the  Faculty  and  me.  There  was  not  a  dull  line  in  the  article  from  first  to 
last.  The  arguments  were  stated,  and  then — “  Gentlemen  of  the  jury, 
that  is  my  case  !  ’  ’ 

He  was  mistaken  in  forecasting  “  There  can  only  be  one  verdict.” 
Sixteen  years  have  elapsed,  and  though  personal  recognition  has  been 
given  me  for  services  rendered,  there  has  been  no  such  recognition  of  the 
methods  as  Stead  pleaded  for,  no  voluntary  action  in  “  constituting  a 
committee  of  surgeons  whose  names  would  command  the  respect  of  the 
public,  to  undertake  a  scientific  investigation  of  the  methods  of  manipula¬ 
tive  surgery  as  practised  by  the  Pioneer  of  Park  Lane.” 

I  think  Stead  himself  was  disappointed  with  the  result  of  his  attack. 
I  have  wondered  since  whether  he  looked  for  the  falling  down  of  the  walls 
of  this  Jericho  of  Surgery  when  he  had  performed  his  evolutions  and  blown 
his  trumpets.  He  was  accustomed  to  secure  results.  When  he  wrote  a 
political  article,  whether  it  was  in  support  of  a  policy  or  in  denunciation  of 
a  party,  he  looked  confidently  for  a  definite  result — even  if  it  was  only  a 
storm  in  a  teacup  !  He  drew  somebody  or  enraged  somebody.  He  not 
infrequently  upset  a  party  or  caused  a  policy  to  be  abandoned.  But  by 
this  article  which  he  wrote  con  amore  he  seemed  to  accomplish  nothing. 
The  truth  is,  Stead  did  not  realise  how  difficult  it  is  to  attack  a  profession 
based  upon  statutory  law,  protected  by  barriers  which  only  wealth  could 
assail — save  in  very  exceptional  cases — and  further  protected  by  an 
exaggerated  professional  pride,  and  an  unfailing  esprit  de  corps.  In  1910 
even,  I  did  not  understand,  as  I  subsequently  came  to  understand,  how 
deeply  entrenched  the  Faculty  was  and  is — so  deeply  as  to  make  their 
position  impregnable  almost.  I  do  not  know — for  we  never  discussed 
the  question — exactly  what  he  looked  for  as  the  result  of  his  advocacy  of 
my  claims,  I  know  what  I  hoped.  In  my  most  sanguine  moments  I  hoped 
that,  at  the  very  least,  the  Faculty  would  feel  impelled  to  grant  me  the 
investigation  into  the  methods  which  I  had  asked  for  for  the  last  six  or 
seven  years.  I  felt  perfectly  sure  that  if  that  had  been  conceded  under 
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any  reasonable  conditions  that  could  be  imposed,  the  scientific  basis  and 
practical  worth  of  the  methods  could  have  been  determined  long  ago. 

But  Stead’s  generous  and  whole-hearted  assertion  and  defence  of  my 
claims  won  my  abiding  gratitude.  His  intervention  at  that  juncture  did 
much  to  make  me  strong  enough  to  go  through  the  six  months  which 
followed  the  publication  of  “  The  Hinterland  of  Surgery.”  As  long  as  I 
live  my  feelings  towards  W.  T.  Stead  must  be  those  of  a  man  hard  beset  by 
foes  who  suddenly  finds  himself  defended  by  a  chivalrous  stranger  who, 
without  fee  or  reward,  enters  into  the  affray  and  takes  all  the  hazard  of  the 
conflict. 

It  will  hardly  need  to  be  definitely  said,  but  after  this  Stead  and  I 
became  firm  friends.  We  met  with  some  frequency,  and  looking  back  upon 
those  occasions  the  one  thing  which  stands  out  clearest  in  memory  is  the 
anxiety  he  displayed  to  convert  me  to  spiritualism — or  spiritism,  as  he 
always  called  it.  We  had  many  long  talks,  even  discussions,  upon  the  sub¬ 
ject,  for  though  Stead  had  strong  feelings  and  very  decided  views,  he  was 
never  dogmatic  or  intolerant  or  overbearing.  I  think  that  he  even  liked 
being  challenged,  liked  to  feel  that  he  was  upon  the  defensive,  that  it  was 
up  to  him  to  show  that  a  strong  argument  could  be  made  for  spiritism .  One 
of  his  arguments  was  that  there  were  well-meaning  and  educated  people 
in  the  world  who  were  of  that  cast  or  mould  of  mind  which  required  some¬ 
thing  to  support  their  faith.  This  external  support  of  faith  he  stoutly 
maintained  spiritism  afforded  them.  Nor  did  he  see  any  reason  or  reasons 
why  it  should  not  be  accepted  and  used .  He  held  it  was  like  other  beneficent 
things,  a  priceless  gift  from  God.  He  very  rigorously  contested  the  idea 
that  the  thing  was  “  of  the  devil,”  as  so  many  believed. 

A  friend  of  mine,  a  journalist  closely  connected  with  Stead  for  some 
years,  told  me  a  story  which  bears  upon  this  topic,  and  illustrates  Stead’s 
enthusiasm  in  advocating  spiritism.  My  friend  said  he  was  with  Stead 
in  his  sanctum  upon  one  occasion,  and  was  about  to  leave  the  room  when 

Stead  called  him  back.  “  Why,”  said  he,  “  do  you,  W - ,  not  believe  in 

spiritism  ?  ”  “  Why  should  I  ?  ”  retorted  my  friend.  “  Of  what  use  is 
it  ?  ”  “  Why,”  said  Stead,  “  think  what  evidence  it  affords  of  another 
life.”  “  But,”  said  my  friend,  “  I  do  believe  in  a  future  life.  If  I  did  not 
I  could  not  live.”  “  But  think  how  many  do  not  believe  for  lack  of 
evidence.”  My  friend  said  that  he  had  been  standing  near  the  door,  but, 
when  Stead  uttered  those  last  words,  he  left  the  door  and  came  very  near 
where  Stead  sat  at  the  top  of  the  long  table  which  occupied  the  middle  of 
his  sanctum.  “  Mr.  Stead,”  said  my  friend,  “  I  am  going  to  quote  an 
authority  to  Whom  even  you  will  bow.  ‘  They  have  Moses  and  the 
Prophets,  let  them  hear  them.  ...  If  they  hear  not  Moses  and  the 
Prophets,  neither  will  they  be  persuaded  though  one  rose  from  the  dead.’  ” 
For  the  moment  Stead  was  overwhelmed — he  sank  back  in  his  chair  and 
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passed  his  hand  across  his  eyes.  Then  in  a  low  voice,  almost  broken  with 
emotion,  he  said,  “  My  friend,  when  my  boy  died,  I  thought  life  for  me  was 
over.  But  the  day  we  interred  him  he  came  back  to  me,  and  I  have  had 
more  fellowship  with  my  boy  since  he  passed  over  than  I  ever  had  in  the 
days  of  his  flesh.” 

Always  having  an  open  mind  I  went  in  for  some  investigation.  Stead 
on  two  occasions  brought  “  mediums  ”  to  my  house,  and  under  my  own 
roof,  and  with  the  most  scrupulous  care  to  guard  against  fraud  or  imposture, 
things  happened  which  baffled  me  and  “  gave  me  furiously  to  think.” 
But  although  impressed,  I  remained  unconvinced  though  willing  to  admit 
that  “  there  are  more  things  in  heaven  and  earth  than  are  dreamt  of  in  our 
philosophy.” 

Only  shortly  before  Stead  sailed  for  America  in  the  ill-fated  Titanic 
to  attend  some  conference,  he  dined  with  me  at  Hampstead  for  the  last 
time.  I  thought  he  looked  greyer  and  older.  His  eyes  had  a  sadder  and 
more  detached  expression  in  their  blue  depths.  It  struck  me,  then,  that 
he  was  quieter,  more  thoughtful.  I  have  often  since  recalled  the  trend 
of  the  conversation  that  night.  He  spoke  much  of  death,  spoke  very  earn¬ 
estly.  “  When  I  die,”  he  said,  “  I  think  it  will  only  be  like  going  from  one 
room  to  another.  I  have  loved  ones  in  each.”  And  as  those  words  fell 
on  my  ears,  “  Yes,”  I  thought,  “  but  in  that  Second  Chamber  they  will 
constantly  be  increasing  in  number.  Here  they  leave  us  one  by  one, 
making,  each  year,  our  sojourn  the  lonelier  !  ” 

I  bade  Stead  “  Good  night  ”  at  the  door  as  he  departed,  not  knowing 
that  it  was  really  “  good-bye,”  and  that  the  great  and  fearless  man  whom 
I  had  first  learnt  to  respect  and  then  to  love  would  cross  my  threshold 
no  more.  Walking  from  my  house  in  Park  Lane  one  morning,  soon  after 
this  meeting,  I  was  startled  and  horrified  to  see  a  newspaper  poster  bearing 
the  alarming  message  :  “  titanic  sinking  in  mid-atlantic.”  I  knew  with 
a  heart-aching  instinctiveness  that  whoever  else  was  saved  Stead  would 
not  be  amongst  them.  Sacrifice  was  the  watchword  and  the  inspiration 
of  his  whole  nature.  His  last  act  was  to  hand  his  life-jacket  to  a  woman 
who  was  without  one  just  before  the  leviathan  liner  plunged  to  her  doom. 

So  passed  away  from  us  a  great  hero,  journalist,  thinker,  reformer  and 
Christian,  leaving  an  example  which  will  for  long  animate,  inspire  and 
console  the  wanderers  and  workers  in  this  wonderful  world. 
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CHAPTER  XIII 

THE  TIMES  JOINS  MY  SUPPORTERS 

ONE  morning — to  be  precise,  on  November  7th,  1912 — in  the 
midst  of  my  work,  my  secretary  put  me  through  to  6ome  one 
who  wanted  to  speak  urgently  with  me  on  the  ’phone.  I  took 
the  receiver,  and  recognised  the  voice  of  a  Mrs.  Frances  Joseph 
an  old  patient  of  mine  who  had  always  shown  the  most  kindly  sympathy 
with  and  interest  in  my  work. 

“  Have  you  see  the  Times  this  morning  ?  ” 

No,  I  had  not.  “  Well,  get  it,  and  you  will  find  a  leading  article  which 
I  hope  will  please  you.” 

The  paper  lay  as  usual  on  the  waiting-room  table,  so  I  immediately 
rang  and  asked  that  it  should  be  brought  me.  On  a  middle  page  I  saw 
a  leader  bearing  the  caption,  “  What  is  a  ‘  Quack  ?  ’”  I  read  it,  and  if  I 
quote  it  in  full  it  is  because  out  of  it  arose  a  controversy  which  has  had  a 
most  important  bearing  on  the  progress  of  manipulative  surgery. 

What  is  a  Quack  ? 

A  quack  is  a  pretentious,  futile  and  insincere  person,  whose  professions 
express  no  genuine  conviction  and  whose  performance  bears  no  sort  of 
relation  to  his  promises.  In  one  word,  he  is  a  sham.  There  are  many 
varieties  of  him,  but  the  generic  description  may  suffice.  It  was  in  this 
sense  that  Carlyle  used  the  word  in  his  picturesque  adjuration  :  “  O  my 
brother,  be  not  thou  a  Quack.  Die  rather,  if  thou  wilt  take  counsel.” 
The  word  is  used  with  many  shades  of  meaning,  but  behind  them  all  is  the 
original  implication  that  the  person  so  designated  is  a  sham  ;  and  in  inter¬ 
course  with  his  fellow-men  the  sham  always  tends  to  become  a  fraud. 
Thus  it  sometimes  happens  that  the  word  is  used  abusively  without  much 
thought  of  its  proper  significance,  and  if  its  use  has  been  public  and  formal 
the  user  may  discover  through  unpleasant  experience  with  how  much 
meaning  it  may  be  charged.  Quacks  are  found  in  all  walks  of  life,  but  there 
are  many  other  ways  of  describing  them  with  sufficient  clearness  for  all 
practical  purposes.  Thus  the  employment  of  the  word  “  quack  ”  has  come 
to  be  in  the  main  confined  to  the  medical  profession,  which  uses  it  so  freely 
than  many  people  have  learned  to  regard  its  use  elsewhere  as  figurative. 
The  medical  use  insensibly  dominates  the  popular  use,  and  as  most  people 
are  as  much  the  slaves  as  the  masters  of  words,  their  conceptions  no  less 
than  their  language  are  subtly  influenced.  This  might  not  matter  very 
much  if  the  medical  use  of  the  word  were  precise,  consistent,  and  according 
with  right  reason.  But  this  is  not  the  case.  On  the  contrary,  the  word  is 
indiscriminately  used  to  denote  things  which  are  quite  different,  and  incon- 
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sistently  used  to  distinguish  things  fundamentally  alike.  So  great  is  the 
resulting  confusion  that  a  quack  in  medical  parlance  can  only  be  defined 
as  a  person  who  trespasses  upon  a  domain  which  the  medical  profession 
claims  as  its  own,  or  who,  being  rightfully  within  that  domain,  acts  in  a 
manner  disapproved  by  the  majority  dominant  at  the  moment. 

A  layman  who  thinks  he  has  discovered  virtue  in  a  drug  or  a  process 
not  recognised  by  the  profession  is  a  quack  if  he  administers  the  one  or 
practises  the  other.  But  a  doctor  who  receives  an  unknown  preparation 
from  a  German  laboratory  may  and  does  administer  it  to  his  patients 
without  reproach.  What  is  the  essential  difference  from  a  public  stand¬ 
point  ?  The  layman  may  have  found  a  medicine  immemorially  used  by 
some  savage  tribe,  and  so  may  have  had  some  empirical  experience  behind 
his  claim,  wrhich  is  more  than  can  be  said  in  the  other  case.  He  is  a  quack 
because  he  has  trespassed  on  the  domain.  Then  a  man  may  go  through  all 
the  appointed  course  of  study,  take  medical  degrees,  and  come  forth  hall¬ 
marked  and  vouched  for.  But  if  he  should  presume  to  prescribe  his  drugs 
upon  a  principle  not  accepted  by  others  with  no  better  credentials,  he  too 
comes  under  the  ban.  If  he  says  that  likes  may  be  cured  by  likes,  instead 
of  opposites  by  opposites,  he  is  a  homeopathist  and  the  most  hated  of 
quacks.  Yet  the  very  people  who  condemn  him  are  averting  smallpox  by 
means  of  something  as  like  smallpox  as  may  be,  and  are  injecting  infini¬ 
tesimal  doses  of  deadly  poisons  to  cure  the  diseases  they  produce.  If  a 
layman  successfully  reduces  painful  and  disabling  dislocations  which  have 
baffled  orthodox  surgeons  of  eminence  and  repute,  he  is  a  quack.  If  a 
qualified  doctor  is  open-minded  enough  to  assist  that  layman,  and  patients 
whom  no  regular  surgeon  has  been  able  to  relieve,  by  administering 
anaesthetics,  that  doctor  is  declared  guilty  of  infamous  conduct,  and  his 
name  is  expunged  from  the  Medical  Register,  so  that  he  may  starve  as  a 
quack  deserves.  How  are  these  cases  to  be  covered  by  any  other  medical 
definition  of  a  quack  than  the  one  given  above  ?  The  Homeopathic 
Hospital  is  open  to  inspection,  and  is  as  successful  in  its  treatment  of  cases 
as  any  in  London.  It  would  be  utterly  ridiculous  to  pretend  to  doubt  that 
Mr.  Barker  has  effected  perfect  cures  where  regular  surgeons  have  failed. 
Even  the  adventurous  layman  with  his  new  drugs  can  hardly  fail  more 
lamentably  than  the  regular  practitioner  frequently  does.  These  people 
do  not  fall  under  the  general  definition  of  a  quack  with  which  we  started, 
and  which  carries  a  moral  stigma.  They  are  only  quacks  according  to  an 
artificial  and  not  very  intelligible  definition,  which  when  examined  carries 
no  imputation  of  moral  depravity. 

Where  does  the  public  interest  lie  in  this  matter  ?  Never  on  the  side 
of  the  quack  in  the  proper  sense  ;  that  is  to  say,  the  man  who  pretends  to 
do  what  he  cannot  do.  But  it  may  lie  very  distinctly  on  the  side  of  a  man 
who  can  really  do  good,  although  he  is  condemned  by  the  rules  of  the 
profession.  If  a  hospital,  carried  on  upon  principles  repugnant  to  the 
dominant  majority  of  the  profession,  does,  upon  the  average,  work  as  good 
as  that  of  other  hospitals,  it  is  not  in  the  public  interest  that  those  who  do 
its  work  should  be  condemned  as  quacks.  If  a  layman  can  reduce  dis- 
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locations  which  regular  surgeons  have  failed  to  reduce,  it  is  to  the  interest 
of  the  public  that  he  should  be  encouraged,  and  it  is  a  deplorable  thing  that 
he  should  be  hampered  by  attempts  to  deprive  him  of  a  needful  auxiliary. 
If  any  layman  can  contribute  anything  to  the  relief  of  human  suffering,  it 
is  in  the  public  interest  that  he  should  do  so,  and  that  his  efforts  should  be 
judged  not  by  a  test  of  special  severity  but  by  the  standard  of  average 
success  which  is  all  that  the  regular  practitioner  can  attain.  The  safe¬ 
guards  with  which  the  Legislature  has  hedged  round  the  profession  are  not 
meant  for  its  protection,  but  for  the  protection  of  the  public.  The 
Legislature  does  what  it  can  to  see  that  doctors  have  gone  through  a  course 
of  study  to  fit  them  to  practise.  But,  as  medicine  is  an  art,  based  upon 
science,  like  the  art  of  sculpture,  the  Legislature  cannot  go  very  far  ;  and 
its  efforts  to  exclude  ineptitude  must  not  be  perverted  for  the  exclusion 
of  ability.  The  professional  hall-mark  is  no  guarantee  of  real  proficiency 
in  the  art,  as  doctors  know  very  well.  When  a  lady  publicly  announced 
that  she  owed  to  Mr.  Barker  the  cure  of  a  knee  which  various  surgeons 
had  failed  for  years  to  relieve,  the  answer  was  that  she  must  have  been  very 
unfortunate  in  her  choice  of  advisers.  How  could  she  have  been  unfortu¬ 
nate  in  her  choice  of  hall-marked  practitioners  if  the  hall-mark  guaranteed 
proficiency  ?  The  medical  profession  would  gain  by  frankly  recognising 
that  it  does  not,  by  showing  greater  toleration  all  round,  and  by  keeping 
to  a  definition  of  quackery  more  consonant  with  natural  distinctions  and 
less  dependent  upon  artificial  ones  than  that  now  in  vogue. 

Now  there  are  two  or  three  points  on  which  I  want  to  say  a  word  or 
two.  First,  I  have  no  quarrel  with  the  Faculty  for  endeavouring  to  keep 
the  healing  profession  as  free  from  charlatans  and  shams  as  stringent  laws 
can  keep  it.  The  definition  given  in  the  opening  lines  of  this  article  quoted 
I  think  is  just  and  true.  The  “  quack,”  that  is,  the  one  whose  performance 
bears  no  relation  to  his  promises,  is  an  unmitigated  sham,  and  I  would 
support  any — even  the  most  drastic  measure  or  measures  which  would 
extirpate  the  whole  brood  from  our  midst.  Secondly,  I  agree  without  any 
reservation  in  the  contention  that  the  major  interest  in  this  controversy 
is  the  public  interest.  To  that  interest  should  be  subordinated  that  of  any 
individual  or  of  any  class.  Thirdly,  that  whenever  safeguards  and  whatever 
safeguards  are  necessary  for  the  protection  of  the  public,  they  should  be 
provided  and  made  effective.  But  I  am  equally  concerned  to  see  that  safe¬ 
guards  intended  for  the  public  protection  are  not  so  perverted  that  they 
act  as  ring-fences  around  obscurantists.  Lastly,  I  strongly  hold  that  the 
medical  profession  would  gain  by  adopting  a  more  tolerant  and  liberal 
policy  towards  men  whose  ambition  it  is  to  have  some  part  in  the  great 
work  of  healing — towards  men  who,  like  myself,  have  equipped  them¬ 
selves  to  serve  within  a  severely  restricted  area,  and  have  no  wish  to  go  one 
hair’s  breadth  beyond  the  limits  they  have  marked  out  for  themselves. 
What  do  I  mean  by  gain  ?  Not  financial  gain  primarily — though  even  in 
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this  sense  it  should  carry  weight.  The  refusal  of  the  surgeons  to  investigate 
my  methods,  to  master  them  under  my  instruction,  has  left  me  in  undis¬ 
puted  possession  of  a  not  unremunerative  field.  I  leave  that  consideration 
unstressed.  But  would  it  not  be  undiluted  gain  to  deprive  any  layman, 
and  I  presume  the  writer  of  the  article  in  the  Times  quoted  above,  is  a 
non-medical  man,  of  justification  of  such  an  indictment  as  that  article 
beyond  all  question  constitutes?  If  the  indictment  is  brushed  aside  because 
it  is  made  by  a  layman,  what  can  be  said  in  reply  to  the  more  serious  indict¬ 
ment  on  the  same  lines  made  by  Mr.  Walter  Whitehead  ?  No,  the  whole 
Faculty  loses  in  reputation,  in  confidence,  and  will  continue  to  lose  so 
long  as  the  illiberal  and  intolerant  policy  which  has  been  maintained 
towards  me  for  thirty  years,  holds  the  field,  and  dominates  the  Medical 
Faculty.  It  will  gain  enormously  and  steadily  in  proportion  to  the 
abandonment  of  a  policy  which  the  most  open-minded  medical  men 
deplore  and  resent. 

The  Times  article  gave  rise  to  a  vigorous  correspondence  in  which  two 
of  the  leading  surgeons  of  the  day  participated.  Sir  Rickman  Godlee, 
under  date  November  8th,  1912,  addressed  a  reply  to  the  Times  from 
which  I  venture  to  quote. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  “  Times." 

Sir, 

Johnson’s  definition  of  a  quack  as  a  “  boastful  pretender  to  arts 
which  he  does  not  understand  ”  is  probably  more  accurate  than  the  some¬ 
what  cumbrous  one  in  your  leading  article  of  November  7  ;  for,  with  some 
exceptions,  quacks  do  not  understand  the  arts  they  pretend  to  practise, 
and  that  they  are  boasters  goes  without  saying. 

Surgery  has  learned  much  from  the  bone-setters,  and  is  not  ashamed  to 
own  it.  But  the  professions  of  the  bone-setters  are,  to  adopt  the  words  of 
your  article,  utterly  ridiculous.  How  ridiculous,  unfortunately,  the  public 
cannot  judge.  No  doubt  the  writer  of  the  article,  if  he  went  to  one  of  them 
with  a  strained  back  and  were  told  that  a  vertebra  was  dislocated,  and  if 
he  were  relieved  by  the  treatment,  would  accept  the  diagnosis  and  the 
explanation  of  his  cure.  Some  knowledge  of  pathology  is  required  to 
appreciate  the  impossibility  of  the  diagnosis,  or  the  ignorant  boasting  of 
the  bone-setter  who,  in  spite  of  his  successes,  is  justly  dubbed  a  quack. 

We  do  not  pretend,  Sir,  that  we  can  never  make  mistakes,  or  boast  that 
we  can  cure  all  imaginable  diseases.  That  is  left  for  the  quacks.  But  we 
humbly  try  to  base  our  treatment  on  scientific  knowledge,  and  we  are  not 
ashamed  to  adopt  whatever  is  good  from  anyone,  however  ignorant,  pro¬ 
vided  that  it  is  found  to  have  some  scientific  basis,  or  even  the  empirical 
one  of  efficiency.  We  do  not  make  a  general  statement  that  opposites  are 
cured  by  opposites,  as  your  article  implies,  but  we  endeavour  to  keep  an 
open  mind. 

May  I,  in  conclusion,  protest  against  the  tendency,  which  is  common 
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amongst  the  public  to-day,  to  assume  that  the  medical  profession  is  actuated 
by  selfish  and  exclusive  motives  ;  and  that  the  more  ignorant  a  man  is, 
and  the  more  he  boasts,  the  more  likely  it  is  that  he  has  received  some 
special  inspiration. 

I  am,  Sir, 

Yours  faithfully, 

Rickman  J.  Godlee. 

The  Athenaeum, 

Pall  Mall,  S.W. 

Nov.  8. 

The  editor  allowed  me  to  reply  to  Sir  Rickman  Godlee  in  a  lengthy 
letter  which  appeared  in  the  issue  of  Wednesday,  November  13th,  1912. 
I  wrote  as  follows  : — 

“  What  is  a  Quack  ?  ” 

A  Reply  to  Sir  R.  Godlee. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  “  Times.” 

Sir, 

I  read  your  restrained  and  judicial  article  under  the  above  heading 
with  the  keenest  appreciation,  and  I  have  just  risen  from  a  perusal  of  Sir 
Rickman  Godlee’s  letter  criticising  your  remarks  in  last  Saturday’s  issue. 
To  this  communication  I  wish  you  to  allow  me  to  reply. 

From  the  tone  of  his  letter  your  distinguished  correspondent  does  not 
seem  really  to  grasp  the  full  meaning  and  purpose  of  your  leading  article, 
which  is  not,  of  course,  a  defence  of  quackery  in  any  way,  but  merely  an 
appeal  for  more  impartial  judgment  and  fair  play  and  a  reproof  of  the 
occasional  autocratic  prejudice  and  intolerance  of  the  medical  profession. 

In  regard  to  Sir  Rickman’s  reference  to  homeopathy  I  have  nothing  to 
say,  as  I  am  not  conversant  with  the  subject,  but  upon  his  view  in  relation 
to  the  work  I  am  proud  to  be  engaged  in,  I  want  to  make  a  few  remarks. 

We  all  know  every  profession  and  calling  has  its  incompetent  and 
ignorant  pretenders.  Bone-setting  has  certainly  no  monopoly  in  this 
respect.  Sir  Rickman  Godlee  admits  that  “  surgery  has  learnt  much  from 
bone-setters,”  but  I  must  remind  him  that  he  has  still  something  to  learn 
even  from  his  own  teachers  when  he  assumes  that  a  dislocation  of  one  of 
the  vertebras  is  impossible. 

So  long  ago  as  1872  Erichsen  wrote  :  “  There  are  a  sufficient  number 
of  instances  of  dislocation  of  the  spine  to  prove  that  these  accidents  may 
happen,”  whilst  one  of  the  highest  and  most  modern  authorities — Rosswell 
Park — has  asserted  that  “  A  limited  proportion  of  serious  injuries  to  the 
spine  consists  of  dislocation  of  some  of  its  component  parts.” 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  note  here  that  several  eminent  surgeons 
recently  attended  a  meeting  of  the  Pupil’s  Physical  Society  at  Guy’s 
Hospital,  and  addressed  medical  students  on  bone-setting. 

Mr.  Arbuthnot-Lane  defined  the  bone-setter  as  “  one  who  has  profited 
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by  the  inexperience  of  the  profession,  and  by  a  tendency  which  exists 
among  its  members  of  adhering  blindly  to  creeds  whose  only  claim  to 
consideration  is  their  antiquity  !  ” 

Mr.  Steward  insisted  on  “  the  necessity  for  admitting  that  bone-setters 
did,  time  and  again,  obtain  successful  results  in  cases  where  medical  men 
had  completely  failed.  The  treatment  of  these  cases  was  a  discredit  to 
the  profession.  .  .  .  The  fact  of  the  bone-setter’s  great  success  was 
obvious  proof  that  his  treatment  is  far  more  often  a  success  than  a  failure. 
The  failure  of  the  medical  profession  was  due  to  a  lack  of  study  of  the  con¬ 
ditions  present  and  of  the  methods  used  by  the  bone-setter.” 

Think  what  these  abject  confessions  of  neglect  mean.  Out  of  their  own 
mouths  surgeons  stand  condemned.  On  their  own  admissions — and  one 
may  be  quite  sure  they  were  most  reluctantly  made— they  have  neglected 
the  study  of  the  methods,  and  are  to-day  incapable  of  relieving  sufferers 
who  resort  to  them.  Yet  they  persist  in  their  refusal  to  accept  the  help  of 
those  who  can  instruct  them  in  this  beneficent  branch  of  the  healing  aft. 

Only  men  who,  like  myself,  are  daily  brought  into  contact  with  this 
class  of  patient  know  how  terrible  is  the  suffering  which  has  been  pro¬ 
longed  by  this  neglect. 

You  referred  in  your  article,  Sir,  to  Lady  Exeter’s  case.  When  I  had 
succeeded  in  curing  this  lady  in  a  few  days,  after  the  leaders  of  surgery  had 
Jet  her  suffer  for  eighteen  years  without  relief,  a  doctor  publicly  wrote, 
“  Her  ladyship  must  have  been  unfortunate  in  her  choice  of  medical 
advisers  !  ”  This  sort  of  criticism  needs  no  comment. 

Now,  even  at  the  expense  of  being  charged  with  “  boasting  ”  by  Sir 
Rickman  Godlee,  I  must  give  one  or  two  typical  examples  of  cases  which 
daily — almost  hourly — pass  through  my  hands. 

Some  time  ago  a  probationer  at  St.  George’s  Hospital — I  am  permitted 
to  use  her  name — Miss  Florence  Meek — in  the  midst  of  her  training 
developed  a  condition  of  ankle  which  almost  totally  interfered  with  the 
discharge  of  her  duties.  As  she  failed  to  get  relief  from  the  Hospital  she 
eventually  consulted  a  Harley  Street  specialist — one  of  the  leading 
authorities  in  Europe.  He  told  her  that  only  a  cutting  operation  would  be 
of  any  service,  and  that,  as  she  was  a  nurse,  the  fee  would  be  reduced  to 
forty-five  guineas.  Miss  Meek  came  to  me.  I  informed  her  that  in  my 
judgment  the  operation  was  absolutely  unnecessary.  She  then  put  herself 
under  my  care,  and  her  trouble  yielded  completely  to  manipulative  treat¬ 
ment  in  a  few  weeks.  I  am  only  doing  this  surgeon  bare  justice  when  I 
say  that  had  he  known  modern  manipulative  methods  he  should  at  least 
have  tried  them  before  suggesting  the  use  of  the  knife.  It  is  only  charitable 
to  conclude  he  did  not  know  the  methods.  None  the  less,  sufferers  have 
the  right  to  expect  that  even  eminent  practitioners  will  not  permit  pro¬ 
fessional  prejudice  to  stand  in  the  way  when  it  is  possible  for  them  to 
acquire  the  knowledge  which  will  enable  them  to  treat  patients  with  the 
minimum  of  risk  and  pain. 

It  is  against  this  prejudice  that  the  reformer  vainly  strives.  Had  the 
Faculty  fairly  treated  my  methods  and  found  them  wanting  or  dangerous, 
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I  should  have  no  ground  for  complaint.  But  possessing  neither  the 
knowledge  of  the  methods  nor  the  evidence,  investigation  alone  could  give 
as  to  their  real  character  and  work,  they  have  adopted  an  attitude  of  resolute 
opposition  to  them. 

Let  me  relate  another  case. 

Some  two  years  ago  a  partner  in  one  of  the  leading  legal  firms  in  London 
called  upon  me.  He  had  suffered  for  years  from  an  affection  of  the  ankle 
— inflammatory  talipes  valgus — which  gave  him  intolerable  pain.  When 
the  patient  was  first  recommended  to  see  me,  he  asked  his  doctor’s  per¬ 
mission  to  do  so.  His  request  was  curtly  refused  and  the  refusal  persisted 
in.  The  doctor,  knowing  nothing  whatever  of  me  or  my  methods,  said 
it  was  absolutely  impossible  for  me  to  cure  the  foot,  and  that  all  was  being 
done  for  him  that  science  could  suggest.  In  the  end,  however,  the  patient 
took  the  law  into  his  own  hands,  and  consulted  me,  with  the  result  that  he 
was  relieved  in  a  few  weeks.  This  is  over  two  years  ago,  and  the  foot  has 
remained  quite  sound  ever  since. 

I  have  lately  had  through  my  hands  the  wife  of  a  doctor  suffering  from 
a  spinal  complaint  which  one  of  the  first  surgeons  in  London  said  could 
only  be  remedied  by  the  opening  of  the  region  affected.  The  patient  had 
endured  considerable  pain  for  years.  At  the  suggestion  of  her  husband, 
I  undertook  the  case,  and  it  has  responded  to  manipulative  treatment  so 
well  that  the  patient  has  made  a  complete  recovery.  Was  this  lady,  too, 
“  unfortunate  in  her  choice  of  medical  advisers  ?  ”  This  is  not  an  isolated 
instance  in  my  experience  of  a  surgeon  being  unable  to  help  his  own  wife, 
and  a  leading  consultant  affirming  that  only  through  the  knife  could  she 
find  relief.  Could  a  more  signal  proof  of  the  limitation  of  the  knowledge 
of  the  Faculty  on  the  subject  of  bone-setting  be  recorded  ? 

If  investigation  disproved  what  I  claim  for  the  methods  I  would  accept 
the  verdict  and  be  silent.  But  I  am  certainly  not  prepared  to  be  condemned 
by  men  who  are  culpably  ignorant  of  what  it  is  their  business  to  know  and 
which  they  are  too  arrogant  or  too  prejudiced  to  learn. 

In  the  light  of  such  experience  can  it  be  wondered  that  I  conceive  it 
to  be  my  duty  steadfastly  to  persist  in  bringing  evidence  before  medical 
men,  in  the  firm  hope  that  the  sincere  pursuit  of  truth  and  the  earnest 
endeavour  to  widen  the  boundaries  of  scientific  knowledge  in  ever  so  small 
a  measure  may  at  last  break  down  those  walls  of  prejudice  which  have  so 
long  stood  in  the  way  of  progress  in  regard  to  this  branch  of  merciful 
therapeutics  ? 

Yours  obediently, 

H.  A.  Barker. 

Hamilton  House, 

Park  Lane,  W. 

Nearly  fourteen  years  have  elapsed  since  I  wrote  that  reply,  and  I  have 
not  a  word  to  alter,  though  I  could  add  many.  Every  stricture  I  passed 
upon  my  critics  and  opponents  time  and  further  experience  have  under- 
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lined.  It  is  still  true  that  the  Faculty  “  has  neglected  the  study  of  the 
methods,  and  are  to-day  incapable  of  relieving  sufferers  who  resort  to 
them.  Yet  they  persist  still  in  their  refusal  to  accept  the  help  of  those  who 
can  instruct  them  in  this  beneficent  branch  of  the  healing  art.”  It  is  a 
melancholy  reflection,  and  I  am  free  to  confess  that  not  even  the  personal 
recognition  which  has  been  granted  me  by  the  King  reconciles  me  to  my 
failure  to  secure  that  co-operation  of  the  Faculty  which  would  have  put  the 
methods  outside  the  region  of  controversy,  and  have  made  them  the 
possession  of  every  practitioner  who  cared  to  study  them. 

What  made  this  special  bit  of  controversy  singularly  impressive  in  its 
character  was  the  fact  that  the  Times  contributed  to  the  discussion  a 
second  leading  article  more  direct  and  emphatic,  if  that  were  possible,  than 
its  original  contribution.  Before  I  comment  upon  this  article  I  would  ask 
my  readers  to  peruse  it.  It  puts  the  dilemma  in  which  Sir  Rickman 
Godlee  involved  himself  by  his  admission  that  “  surgery  has  learned  much 
from  the  bone-setter,  and  is  not  ashamed  to  own  it,”  so  clearly  that  it  left 
no  loophole  for  any  escape — the  bone-setter  in  spite  of  his  successes  is 
“ justly”  dubbed  a  quack,  while  the  orthodox  surgeon  in  spite  of  his 
failures  is  not  a  quack  ! 

Here  is  the  second  “  Times  ”  article  in  its  issue  November  25 th,  1912. 

Again — What  is  a  Quack  ? 

A  few  days  ago  we  entered  a  plea  for  a  more  judicial  use  of  the  word 
“  quack,”  which,  as  we  showed,  connotes  very  grave  moral  defects,  yet  is 
indiscriminately  applied  to  many  people  who  are  not  chargeable  with  moral 
depravity.  Considerable  correspondence  followed  and  has  been  published 
as  far  as  space  would  permit.  Unfortunately,  it  seems  to  show  that  our 
modest  plea  has  not  been  received  with  favour  in  some  medical  quarters, 
and  that  prejudice  is  reluctant  to  abandon  the  use  of  a  convenient  missile. 
Sir  Rickman  Godlee  occupies  a  position  which  makes  him  a  responsible 
representative  of  the  medical  profession,  and  he  seems,  we  regret  to  say, 
quite  impenitent.  He  does  not  help  us  to  any  answer  to  the  question, 
“  What  is  a  quack  ?  ”  but  merely  tells  us  that  certain  persons  may  in  his 
opinion  be  justly  called  by  that  name.  But  the  use  of  the  term,  upon  no 
sounder  ground  than  personal  opinion,  for  which  no  logical  basis  is  given, 
is  precisely  the  abuse  which  we  should  like  to  see  abated.  He  says  that 
“  surgery  has  learned  much  from  the  bone-setters,  and  is  not  ashamed  to 
own  it.”  That  is  a  very  interesting  admission,  in  return  for  which  we  may 
frankly  admit  that  many  bone-setters  are  quacks.  But  he  goes  on  to  say 
that  the  professions  of  the  bone-setters  are  utterly  ridiculous,  and  to  speak 
of  the  “  bone-setter  who  in  spite  of  his  successes,  is  justly  dubbed  a 
‘  quack.’  ”  So  it  appears  that  surgery  has  learned  much  from  bone-setters 
and  is  not  ashamed  to  own  it,  but  that  those  who  have  taught  are  quacks 
while  those  who  have  learned  from  them  are  not.  It  may  be  gathered  that 
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what  is  wrong  with  the  bone-setter  is  his  diagnosis.  He  is  said  not  to  know 
what  is  really  the  matter  with  the  patient  he  cures  ;  while  surgery  without 
his  teaching  knows  exactly  what  is  wrong  but  cannot  put  it  right.  It  is 
cure  that  the  patient  wants.  Diagnosis  is  of  no  use  to  the  patient  unless  it 
lead  to  a  cure.  “  In  spite  of  his  successes  ”  the  bone-setter  is  “  justly  ” 
dubbed  a  quack.  In  spite  of  his  failures — in  the  same  cases — the  surgeon 
is  not  a  quack. 

Why  is  Mr.  Barker  a  quack  ?  Why  has  he  been  persecuted  as  such  ? 
Why  was  an  action  for  damages  brought  against  him  in  circumstances 
which  we  leave  Mr.  Whitehead,  himself  a  surgeon  of  great  eminence  and 
long  experience,  to  describe  ?  Why  has  his  anaesthetist,  Dr.  Axham,  been 
drummed  out  of  the  profession  ?  Mr.  Moorsom,  whose  letter  we 
published  the  other  day,  expressed  a  widespread  public  feeling  about  that 
transaction.  Mr.  Barker  has  cured  a  great  many  people  whom  recognised 
and  even  eminent  surgeons  had  been  trying  to  cure  for  years  without  any 
success.  Dr.  Axham  assisted  him  in  cases  where  anaesthetics  were 
necessary.  Both  are  benefactors  to  the  public,  and  both  ought  to  be 
honoured  accordingly.  Both  have  been  pursued  by  professional  jealousy 
and  prejudice,  which  have  tried  hard  to  ruin  the  career  of  both.  It  is 
time  to  put  an  end  to  this.  It  is  more  than  time  to  acknowledge  that  if 
Mr.  Barker  did  not  pass  through  the  schools,  he  knows,  about  the  class 
of  cases  he  deals  with,  more  than  the  schools  can  teach  ;  and  also,  if  cure 
does  not  prove  the  correctness  of  diagnosis,  then  diagnosis  cannot  matter 
much  to  the  sufferer.  Further,  it  is  time  that  Dr.  Axham  were  reinstated 
in  the  position  from  which  he  ought  never  to  have  been  driven,  seeing 
that  the  only  ground  for  taking  his  name  off  the  Medical  Register  was  that 
he  assisted  a  master  of  manipulative  surgery  to  relieve  human  suffering 
for  which  no  relief  could  be  found  elsewhere. 

Sir  Rickman  Godlee  tells  us  that  if  homeopaths  are  called  quacks  it 
is  not  because  they  follow  a  different  rule  of  drug  selection,  but  because 
they  retain  a  good  deal  of  the  practice  of  the  orthodox  school.  We  should 
prefer  to  argue  that  orthodox  medicine  has  availed  itself  of  what  is  true  in 
the  principles  of  Hahnemann  ;  but  the  charge  brought  by  Sir  Rickman 
Godlee  is  surely  the  oddest  reason  that  could  be  given  for  calling  homeo¬ 
paths  quacks.  It  is  as  if  a  mediaeval  inquisitor  had  sent  men  to  the  stake, 
not  for  their  unauthorised  opinions,  but  because  they  continued  to  believe 
in  some  orthodox  doctrines.  The  thing  becomes  the  more  surprising 
when  we  are  assured  that  “  orthodox  medicine  does  not  hesitate  to  listen 
to  the  teaching  of  the  homeopaths.”  Why  then  does  it  refuse  to  enter  into 
consultation  with  them,  or  to  admit  them  into  medical  societies  ?  If  they 
are  “  professed  opponents  ”  of  orthodox  medicine  who  is  to  blame  for 
that  ?  Naturally  they  would  have  been  merely  a  leaven  working  in  the 
mass,  but  intolerance  drove  them  into  open  dissent,  and  if  it  has  made  them 
needlessly  bitter  the  fact  is  more  deplorable  than  wonderful.  Only  the 
other  day  Mr.  Sewill  declared  the  whole  fabric  of  their  teaching  to  be 
“  visibly  rotten.”  That  is  not  a  very  conciliatory  utterance,  or  one  that 
indicates  a  tolerant  spirit.  Dr.  Sharkey,  whose  able  defence  of  the  orthodox 
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position  we  publish  to-day,  is  equally  contemptuous  of  infinitesimal 
doses.  It  is  a  rash  attitude  in  days  when  the  whole  trend  of  science  is  in 
the  direction  of  insisting  upon  the  importance  of  the  infinitely  little,  when 
Sir  Joseph  Thomson  finds  the  constitution  of  matter  to  depend  upon 
particles  compared  to  which  an  atom  of  hydrogen  is  massive,  and  when 
pathology  is  mainly  concerned  with  the  ultra-microscopic.  Is  it  not  time 
to  combine  all  who  do  good  work,  under  whatever  banner,  in  the  fight 
against  ignorance,  prejudice  and  inefficiency  wherever  they  may  be  found  ? 
We  hold  no  brief,  we  need  hardly  say,  for  the  quack  rightly  so  called  : 
the  dishonest  charlatan  is  the  plague  of  medicine  as  of  other  forms  of 
endeavour.  But  in  the  public  interest,  we  should  like  to  see  a  more 
liberal  spirit  at  work  in  a  profession  which  rightly  enjoys  great  privileges. 

Now  this  frank  deliverance  of  editorial  opinion  offers  many  opportu¬ 
nities  for  equally  frank  comment.  Dr.  Axham  is  no  longer  here  to  answer 
for  himself.  But  if  he  were  I  am  fairly  sure  the  points  he  would  seize  upon 
would  be  these.  First,  whilst  it  may  be  possible  to  make  a  good  case  for 
the  attitude  of  the  General  Medical  Council  towards  a  member  who  does 
not  and  will  not  yield  undisputed  obedience  to  the  decrees  of  the  Council 
where  they  clash  with  his  sense  of  duty,  there  can  be  nothing  to  say  in 
defence  of  the  Council’s  action  in  pursuing  Dr.  Axham  for  assisting  one 
who  has  devoted  his  life  to  the  study  of  an  art  from  which  “  surgery  has 
learnt  much  ” — pursuing  him  to  the  utmost  limits  of  their  power  to 
penalise.  I  think  that  is  the  factor  in  this  peculiar  case  which  has  roused 
“  the  man  in  the  street,”  and  made  him  a  strong  partisan  of  Dr.  Axham 
against  the  Medical  Council.  A  friend  tells  me  he  overheard  a  conversa¬ 
tion  between  two  workmen  on  the  day  when  Dr.  Axham’s  death  was 
announced.  “  What  ’ad  ’e  done  ?  ”  “  Why,  he  helped  Barker  to  do  what 
the  doctors  couldn’t  do — and  so  they  just  done  him  in  !  ”  The  sympathy 
of  the  masses  was  with  the  bone-setter  and  his  medical  colleague,  and  the 
Times  expressed  the  mind  of  the  ordinary  man  and  woman  when  it  said, 
“  It  is  time  to  put  an  end  to  this.”  It  is  too  late  to  do  justice  to  my  loyal 
colleague,  Axham,  than  whom  no  member  of  the  Faculty  had  loftier  ideas 
of  professional  life,  or  higher  ideals  of  professional  duty.  But  it  ought 
not  to  be  impossible  for  the  Medical  Council  to  promptly  decide,  and  that 
in  the  interests  of  sufferers,  to  formally  adopt  those  methods  into  the 
practice  of  the  Faculty,  and  equally  promptly  to  take  such  steps  as  will 
bring  the  knowledge  of  them  within  the  range  of  past  and  present  students 
— in  a  word,  to  quote  the  eloquent  plea  of  the  writer  of  the  Times  article,  to 
try  and  “  combine  all  who  do  good  work,  under  whatever  banner,  in 
the  fight  against  ignorance,  prejudice  and  inefficiency  wherever  they  may 
be  found.” 

This  outspoken  article  brought  into  the  arena  one  of  the  most  able 
surgeons  of  our  time,  the  late  Sir  Henry  Morris.  He  addressed  a  long  but 
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studiously  moderate  letter  to  the  Times,  in  which  he  sought  to  show  that 
in  several  particulars  the  writer  of  the  article  had  done  less  than  justice 
to  the  Medical  Council  in  its  action  in  the  case  of  Dr.  Axham.  I  think  it 
only  fair  to  allow  Sir  Henry  Morris  to  put  his  own  case. 

Below  are  the  salient  points  from  his  letter. 

Again — What  is  a  Quack  ? 

Sir  Henry  Morris's  Views. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  “  Times." 

Sir, 

Whilst  ready  to  join  you  in  your  “  plea  for  a  more  judicial  use  of 
the  word  1  quack,’  ”  it  is  surely  misleading  to  connect  the  question  of  the 
definition  of  this  word  with  questions  concerning  the  admission  of  persons 
to  the  Medical  Register  or  the  erasure  of  names  therefrom. 

In  your  article,  “  What  is  a  Quack  ?  ”  in  the  Times  of  November  7,  you 
refer  to  the  case  of  Mr.  Barker  and  Dr.  Axham  :  and  in  the  Times  of 
November  25  nearly  one-third  of  your  article,  “  Again — what  is  a  quack  ?  ” 
is  devoted  to  the  case  of  these  same  gentlemen.  But  neither  the  absence 
of  Mr.  Barker’s  name  from  the  register,  nor  the  erasure  of  Dr.  Axham’s 
has  anything  to  do  with  the  use  of  the  definition  of  the  term  “  quack.” 
Mr.  Barker’s  name  is  not  in  the  Register  because  he  has  not  the  necessary 
qualifications  for  admission  thereto  ;  Dr.  Axham’s  name  has  been  erased 
because  he  will  not  conform  to  the  discipline  of  the  General  Medical 
Council. 

In  arriving  at  its  judicial  decisions,  which,  by  the  way,  have  invariably 
been  sustained  on  appeal  to  the  superior  Courts  of  Judicature,  the  Medical 
Council  in  cases  such  as  Dr.  Axham’s,  requires,  before  striking  off  a  name, 
unmistakable  proof  that  its  disciplinary  rules  have  been  violated  ;  but  it 
does  not  concern  itself  with  the  question,  “  What  is  a  quack  ?  ” 

As  you  rightly  say,  “  The  safeguards  with  which  the  Legislature  has 
hedged  round  the  profession  are  not  meant  for  its  protection,  but  for  the 
protection  of  the  public.  The  Legislature  has  done  what  it  can  to  see  that 
doctors  have  gone  through  a  course  of  study  to  fit  them  to  practise.”  Is 
not  this  the  answer  to  the  question  why  a  layman,  no  matter  how  clever 
or  successful,  who  has  not  gone  through  such  a  course  of  study  and 
examination,  cannot  be  allowed  to  enter  “  upon  a  domain  which  the  medical 
profession  claims  as  its  own  ”  ;  or,  in  other  words,  cannot  be  recognised 
as  a  “  duly  qualified  ”  medical  practitioner  ? 

How  could  the  Medical  Council  exonerate  a  duly  qualified  medical 
man  who  administers  anaesthetics  to  the  patients  of  a  layman  who  claims 
to  be  more  successful  than  orthodox  surgeons,  and  yet  strikes  off  the  Register 
a  man  who  similarly  assists  another  layman,  perhaps  an  equally  successful 
but  less  self-asserting  bone-setter,  or  one  who  gives  anesthetics  for  one 
or  more  of  the  20,000  unqualified  dentists,  or  one  who  allows  an  unqualified 
person  to  assist  him,  in  a  poor  and  overworked  practice,  by  visiting  and 
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prescribing  for  patients,  or  by  writing  certificates  of  death,  or  certificates 
exempting  children,  on  the  score  of  ill-health,  from  school  attendance  ? 

Then,  is  it  fair  or  just  to  say  that  the  attitude  of  the  profession  towards 
unqualified  practitioners  is  one  of  jealousy  and,  because  an  action  for 
damages  is  brought  against  Mr.  Barker  by  a  disappointed  patient,  to  state 
that  the  profession  has  “  persecuted  ”  him  ?  Are  not  orthodox  surgeons 
occasionally  prosecuted  by  mistaken  or  resentful  patients,  and  do  not  other 
orthodox  practitioners  sometimes,  in  such  cases,  also,  give  evidence  on 
behalf  of  the  complainant  ?  Is  it  just  or  fair  to  say  that  Dr.  Axham  has 
been  “  drummed  ”  out  of  the  profession  because  his  name  is  being  kept 
off  the  Register  on  account  of  his  persistence  in  disregarding  the  regula¬ 
tions  of  the  General  Medical  Council — the  tribunal  of  professional  dis¬ 
cipline  appointed  by  the  Legislature  ? 

Even  though  in  your  opinion  “  Both  ”  (Mr.  Barker  and  Dr.  Axham) 
“  are  benefactors  to  the  public  and  both  ought  to  be  honoured  accordingly,” 
yet  how  is  it  competent  to  the  profession  to  admit  Mr.  Barker  into  its  fold 
until  he  has  qualified,  as  all  who  are  on  the  Register  have  had  to  do,  and  how 
can  the  General  Medical  Council  do  otherwise  than  refuse  to  reinstate  the 
name  of  one  who  declines  to  submit  to  its  disciplinary  control  ? 

Does  this  attitude  towards  Mr.  Barker  and  Dr.  Axham  warrant  the 
statement  that  they  “  have  been  pursued  by  professional  jealousy  and 
prejudice,  which  have  tried  to  ruin  the  career  of  both  ?  ” 

The  one  can  carry  on  his  very  lucrative  business  as  from  the  first  he  has 
done,  in  spite  of  not  being  recognised  by  the  profession  as  belonging  to  it : 
the  other  can  assist  the  first  if  he  prefers  to  exercise  his  calling  and  earn 
his  income  in  association  with  a  practitioner  who  is  not  “  duly  qualified  ” 
knowing  that  if  he  does  so  his  name  will  be  removed  from  the  Register 
because  he  will  put  himself  in  the  wrong  by  setting  at  defiance  the  legally 
constituted  disciplinary  authority. 

I  am,  Sir, 

Yours  faithfully, 

Henry  Morris. 

1  Cavendish  Square,  W. 

Two  points  claim  notice  from  me.  First,  Sir  Henry  seems  to  have  been 
under  the  impression  that  I  have  at  some  time  or  other  claimed  to  be 
recognised  as  a  “  duly  qualified  ”  medical  practitioner.  No  such  claim 
has  ever  been  made  by  me  or  on  my  behalf  by  any  “  duly  authorised 
person.”  I  have  never  been  so  absurdly  ambitious  as  to  wish  to  be 
numbered  with  the  elect.  All  I  have  asked  for  is  that  the  methods  dis¬ 
covered  largely  by  me,  certainly  the  methods  I  have  developed  and  per¬ 
fected,  shall  be  recognised  as  sane,  sound  and  wholly  advantageous  for  the 
treatment  of  certain  forms  of  physical  disability  which  orthodox  surgeons 
have  utterly  failed  to  relieve  or  cure.  Why  should  I  crave  to  be  a  “  duly 
qualified  ”  medical  practitioner  ?  I  yield  to  no  man  in  appreciation  of  the 
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manifold  virtues  of  the  medical  man,  but  I  have  no  longing  to  be  numbered 
amongst  them,  and  am  not  either  envious  or  jealous  because  I  am  shut 
out  of  their  ranks.  All  I  ask  for  is  that  the  Faculty  should  investigate 
my  methods,  and  if  they  are  found  to  be  what  I  say  they  are,  give  the 
methods  a  place  in  the  accepted  methods  of  treatment  employed  by  the 
Faculty. 

The  second  point  deals  with  the  protest  Sir  Henry  makes  against 
the  Times  statement  that  both  the  bone-setter  and  his  medical 
confrere  “  have  been  pursued  by  professional  jealousy  and  prejudice,  which 
have  tried  hard  to  ruin  the  career  of  both.”  Well,  let  me  say,  that  whilst 
I  have  never  put  the  matter  so  strongly — nevertheless  truly — as  that  lest 
it  might  be  misunderstood  in  quarters  where  I  have  always  desired 
to  create  an  honest  understanding — I  do  not  wonder  that  an  intelligent 
layman  who  has  followed  somewhat  closely  this  controversy  should  form 
a  very  decided  opinion  on  the  motives  which  animated  our  opponents 
in  their  active  campaign  against  us,  and  the  ends  they  had  in 
view.  I  have  refrained  from  dilating  upon  these  two  questions  in  the 
chapter  dealing  with  the  trial,  and  in  that  dealing  with  the  case  of  Dr. 
Axham,  in  the  interests  of  peace.  But  seeing  that  a  surgeon  raised  the 
question  again  I  take  the  opportunity  of  saying  that  whatever  may  have 
been  the  motives  animating  the  group  of  medical  men  who,  beyond  all 
controversy  in  my  view  instigated  the  trial,  or  the  ends  they  had  in 
view,  they  did  imperil  the  careers  of  both  defendants  in  their  respec¬ 
tive  cases.  Happily  they  did  not  succeed — though  Dr.  Axham  was 
“  drummed  ”  out  of  the  profession,  and  I  was  subjected  to  a  distress¬ 
ing  ordeal. 

I  was  very  anxious  to  reply  to  Sir  Henry  Morris,  and  did  so  in  a  letter 
in  the  issue  of  December  6th,  1912. 


Again — What  is  a  Quack  ? 

Reply  to  Sir  Henry  Morris. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  “  Times.” 

Sir, 

Sir  Henry  Morris  has  stated  the  case  for  the  profession,  and  shown 
the  general  necessity  for  the  rigid  observance  and  upholding  of  medical 
etiquette  and  laws  with  the  cogency  and  ability  which  one  would  expect 
from  so  distinguished  a  surgeon. 

But  there  is  another  side  of  the  question — a  more  vital  and  important 
one  from  the  public  point  of  view — and  that  side  your  eminent  correspond¬ 
ent  has,  intentionally  or  unintentionally,  evaded.  We  are  all,  of  course, 
agreed  that  it  is  expedient  that  the  rules  of  the  General  Medical  Council 
should  be  obeyed  in  so  far  as  obedience  to  these  regulations  conduces  to 
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the  good  of  the  public  they  were  framed  to  protect.  If,  however,  a  too 
rigid  adherence  to  the  letter  of  these  laws  in  exceptional  cases  is  enforced 
to  the  detriment  of  the  best  interests  of  the  community,  then  in  these 
circumstances  surely  the  rules  not  only  can,  but  should  be,  violated.  This 
position  is  clearly  defined  in  the  following  letter  sent  by  Dr.  Axham  to  the 
Royal  College  of  Physicians  of  Edinburgh,  prior  to  his  name  being  struck 
off  their  register  of  licentiates  : — 

“  I  am  perfectly  aware  that  the  law  prohibits  the  association  of  a 
qualified  with  an  unqualified  man,  but  I  am  also  aware  that  the  Act  was 
passed  for  the  protection  of  the  public  from  charlatanry,  and  not  to 
debar  them  from  deriving  benefit  from  valuable  methods  of  treatment 
because  of  the  discovery  of  such  methods  by  laymen.  Supposing  a 
man  were  to  perfect  a  means  of  curing  cancer  beyond  any  possibility 
of  doubt,  and  the  treatment  could  only  be  applied  by  its  experienced 
discoverer  under  anaesthesia.  Would  you  proscribe,  by  striking  off 
the  Register,  any  practitioner  who  rendered  such  treatment  painless  by 
the  administration  of  an  anaesthetic  ?  This  precisely  exemplifies  my 
position  with  regard  to  Mr.  Barker  :  If  the  contention  is  disputed,  I 
can  prove  it  by  overwhelming  testimony,  both  from  members  of  the 
profession  and  other  persons  of  the  highest  social  and  intellectual 
standing.” 


Now,  if  Dr.  Axham  can  substantiate  what  he  says,  is  there  a  single 
surgeon  who  has  a  right  to  the  title  who  dare  for  one  moment  affirm  that 
my  colleague  has  not  taken  the  right — indeed,  the  only — course  open  to 
any  honourable  man,  by  mercifully  assisting  me  in  my  operations  ?  If 
Dr.  Axham  cannot  justify  what  he  has  publicly  avowed,  then  it  rests  with 
the  profession  to  disprove  his  assertions. 

Sir  Henry  Morris  likens  Dr.  Axham’s  association  with  myself  to  that  of 
a  doctor  who  gives  gas  for  an  unregistered  dentist.  The  cases  are  not  by 
any  means  identical.  Sir  Henry  Morris  must  know  as  well  as  I  do  that 
Dr.  Axham  mainly  bases  the  justification  for  his  co-operation  with  me  on 
the  fact  that  surgeons  are  not  doing  my  work,  and  that  if  that  work  is  to 
be  interfered  with  the  public  must  suffer  in  consequence.  This,  of  course, 
cannot  be  said  of  the  doctor  who  gives  anaesthetics  for  the  unqualified 
dentist. 

“  I6  an  exception  to  be  made  (writes  Sir  Henry  Morris)  of  a  duly 
qualified  man  who  assists  a  layman  whose  cause  is  espoused  in  adroitly  and 
forcibly  written  articles  in  the  Times,  and  who  can  induce  a  peeress  or  a 
peer  and  half  a  dozen  other  honourable  though  less  exalted  persons  to 
publicly  testify  to  his  skill,  and  not,  if  he  assists  one  who,  though  perhaps 
equally  successful,  gets  his  successes  announced  in  a  provincial  paper  and 
his  praises  acclaimed  by  grateful  miners  and  labourers  in  the  village  tap- 
room  ?  ” 

If  a  practitioner  who  assists  any  individual — however  humble  he  and 
his  patients  may  be — can  produce  a  tithe  of  the  evidence  which  Dr  .  Axham 
has  at  his  disposal,  he  should  certainly  have  the  same  consideration 
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extended  to  him  that  I  claim  for  my  anaesthetist.  But  there  is  some  dis¬ 
tinction.  A  miner  or  a  labourer  cannot  command  the  highest  surgical 
skill  of  Europe  as  the  peer  and  the  peeress  can  before  they  visit  the  bone- 
setter  ;  and  the  provincial  newspaper  of  a  mining  town  does  not  require 
the  same  weight  of  evidence  to  move  it  to  support  an  unqualified  man  as 
does  the  leading  and  most  responsible  newspaper  of  the  world. 

It  is  not  only  “  a  peer  and  a  peeress  and  half  a  dozen  other  honourable 
though  less  exalted  persons  ”  who  have  publicly  supported  me  and  Dr. 
Axham,  but  scores  of  people  of  eminence  and  title,  including  distinguished 
surgeons  themselves.  Let  us  have  no  half-truths,  but  the  whole  of  the 
facts  in  this  discussion. 

If  Sir  Henry  Morris  really  knew  how  myself  and  Dr.  Axham  have  been 
treated  by  the  profession,  and  had  read  its  papers,  he  would  scarcely 
question  the  justice  of  your  observation  that  “  they  have  been  pursued  by 
professional  jealousy  and  prejudice  which  have  tried  to  ruin  the  career  of 
both.” 

In  regard  to  Dr.  Axham,  a  gross  and  shameful  injustice  has  been  done 
to  one  who  relinquished  a  far  more  lucrative  position  in  order  to  help  me 
simply  because  he  conceived  it  to  be  his  duty.  And  for  this  sacrifice  and 
courageous  allegiance  to  principle  he  has  been  drummed  out  of  a  profession 
to  which  he  has  belonged  with  an  unblemished  record  for  almost  half  a 
century. 

Finally,  I  maintain  that  the  authorities  could  and  should  in  this 
particular  case  have  exempted  Dr.  Axham  from  the  legal  penalty  of  the 
attitude  he  voluntarily  assumed  for  the  sake  of  suffering  humanity,  and  that 
justice  ought  not  to  rest  until  a  great  wrong  has  been  righted  by  the 
immediate  restoration  of  his  name  to  the  Medical  Register. 

I  am,  Sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

H.  A.  Barker. 

Hamilton  House, 

Park  Lane,  W. 

Dec.  3. 


It  was  in  the  closing  words  of  this  letter  that  I  made  the  demand 
which  afterwards  became  a  kind  of  slogan  with  friends  of  manipulative 
methods,  viz.  that  only  by  the  restoration  of  Dr.  Axham’s  name  to 
the  Medical  Register  could  a  great  wrong  be  righted.  It  was  impossible 
for  me  to  do  less  than  make  this  demand.  I  knew  what  Axham 
had  surrendered  by  associating  himself  with  me  and  my  work,  both 
financially  and  professionally.  He  was  with  me  daily  for  hours  during 
the  years  of  our  association,  and  I  should  have  been  blind,  indeed  without 
any  discernment,  if  I  did  not  learn  how  strongly  he  felt  the  injustice  of  the 
dishonour  put  upon  him  by  the  action  of  the  General  Medical  Council.  So 
palpable  was  the  effect  upon  his  proud  spirit  that  I  questioned  in  my  own, 
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mind  whether  I  had  done  right  in  accepting  so  big  a  sacrifice  from  any 
professional  man,  and  it  became  with  me  as  real  an  end  of  any  efforts  made 
to  secure  recognition  of  my  methods  at  the  same  time  to  secure  also  justice 
for  my  courageous  colleague. 


CHAPTER  XIV 

DR.  AXHAM  AND  THE  GENERAL  MEDICAL  COUNCIL 

I  HAVE  already  paid  my  tribute  to  my  colleague,  Dr.  Axham,  for  his 
loyal  support  at  the  trial.  Whether  he  realised  the  possible,  and  very 
probable  cost  of  that  support,  I  did  not  at  the  time  enquire.  We 
were  all  too  perturbed  to  be  able  to  estimate  accurately  the  results 
of  this  action.  I  was  not  more  indignant  at  the  charge  made  than  Dr. 
Axham,  and  no  one  could  have  shown  more  zeal  in  preparing  the  defence. 
When  the  daily  round  of  cases  had  been  disposed  of,  and  we  were  free  to 
devote  our  thoughts  to  other  topics,  our  conversation  invariably  turned 
upon  this  one  subject.  He  never  seemed  to  anticipate  any  drastic  action 
on  the  part  of  the  General  Medical  Council,  or  even  to  fear  it  would  vent 
its  displeasure  in  any  action  at  all.  He  knew  individuals  were  bitter  in 
regard  to  his  association  with  me,  and  he  did  not  hesitate  to  deal  faith¬ 
fully  with  their  attitude  towards  him.  But  that  the  General  Medical 
Council  should  take  action  against  him  was  almost  unthinkable.  I  cannot 
recall  at  this  distance  of  time  any  allusion  by  Dr.  Axham  to  possible 
action  on  the  part  of  that  body.  Therefore  when  he  received  a  communica¬ 
tion  from  the  Authorities  shortly  after  the  conclusion  of  the  trial,  in  which 
it  was  stated  that  evidence  had  been  laid  before  them,  or  words  to  that 
effect,  showing  that  he  was  associating  himself  as  anaesthetist  with  “  one 
Herbert  Atkinson  Barker,  an  unregistered  person,”  etc.,  and  that  he  was 
summoned  to  appear  before  the  General  Medical  Council  to  explain  his 
conduct,  he  was,  I  think,  really  and  genuinely  surprised.  He  regarded 
his  action  in  associating  himself  with  me  as  so  fully  justified  by  its  results 
that  he  could  not  imagine  any  humane  practitioner  objecting  to  his  pro¬ 
fessional  assistance  in  securing  freedom  from  pain  whilst  any  manipulative 
operation  was  performed.  From  the  first  day  of  his  association  with  me  he 
never  faltered  in  his  belief  that  my  methods  were  safe  and  scientific,  and 
as  demonstrably  sound  as  any  other  methods  employed  by  any  surgical 
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specialist  in  the  world.  What  I  think  he  did  not  sufficiently  realise  was 
the  ignorance  of  his  medical  brethren  of  the  mass  of  evidence  daily  piled 
up  before  his  eyes  of  the  value  of  the  methods,  evidence  which  convinced 
him  that  when  I  declared  the  surgical  world  to  be  ignorant  of  the  methods, 
to  possess  no  real  substitutes  for  them,  and  therefore,  incompetent  within 
a  given  area  of  aiding  sufferers,  I  was  stating  the  simple  truth.  And  he  was 
justified  so  far  because  he  saw  individual  members  of  the  Faculty  accepting 
my  aid,  being  relieved  by  me,  and  whole-heartedly  espousing  my  cause 
even  to  their  own  detriment.  He  forgot,  too,  that  men  acting  in  masses, 
as  a  Committee  or  Council,  for  example,  will  do  things  which  individually 
many  would  find  it  hard  to  justify.  Whether  I  had  any  avowed  friends  on 
the  General  Medical  Council  at  this  precise  period  I  do  not  know  or  even 
care  to  enquire.  But  however  individuals  regarded  my  work  it  was 
anathema  to  the  Council,  which  without  any  dissentient  voice  being  raised, 
condemned  Dr.  Axham  as  guilty  of  “  infamous  conduct,”  and  decided  to 
remove  his  name  from  the  Medical  Register.  He  had  made  a  spirited 
defence  of  his  conduct  before  the  Council,  and  was  in  no  sense  apologetic. 
Indeed,  anyone  who  had  any  intimate  association  with  my  colleague 
would  not  have  anticipated  that  he  would  speak  with  “  bated  breath  and 
whispered  humbleness.”  He  was  not  that  kind  of  man  in  the  faintest 
degree.  A  sturdy  independence  characterised  his  judgments  and  his 
actions.  He  stood  upon  his  own  feet.  I  do  not  think  he  would  have 
altered  even  slightly  the  manner  of  his  appearance  before  the  Council, 
much  less  have  toned  down  the  matter  of  his  defence  even  though  by  so 
doing  he  could  have  evaded  the  penalty  of  his  offence.  His  feelings 
when  the  verdict  was  announced  are  best  seen  in  the  letter  which  he 
addressed  to  the  Times  under  date  May  26th,  1911,  the  day  after  the 
public  was  informed  through  the  Press  that  he  had  been  struck  off  the 
Register.  It  was  as  follows  : — 

Medical  Disciplinary  Cases 

To  the  Editor  of  the  “  Times." 

Sir, 

A  paragraph  in  the  Times  of  May  25th  under  the  above  headline 
informs  the  public  that  I  was,  by  order  of  the  Medical  Council,  struck  off 
the  Register  for  “  infamous  conduct  ”  in  a  professional  respect. 

For  the  last  forty-nine  years  I  have  kept  an  unblemished  record  in 
the  medical  world.  At  home  and  abroad  I  have  pursued  my  professional 
career,  always  striving — I  venture  to  hope  not  without  success — to  present 
to  the  outside  world  a  character  which  would  reflect  honour  upon  a  pro¬ 
fession  of  which  I  was  undisguisedly  proud.  What  has  been  my  crime, 
and  why  was  I  treated  as  two  other  practitioners  were  treated  at  the  same 
meeting  of  the  Medical  Council  who  had  placed  themselves  in  the  clutches 
of  the  law  as  criminals  ? 
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My  sin  is  that  for  the  last  five  years  I  have  acted  as  anassthetist  to  Mr. 
H.  A.  Barker,  of  Park  Lane,  whose  fame  as  a  bone-setter  is  world-wide. 
Mr.  Barker  needs  no  defence  at  my  hands.  His  vindication  as  a  skilful 
and  scientific  practitioner  is  only  a  matter  of  time.  His  methods  sooner 
or  later  are  bound  to  be  recognised  amongst  those  universally  employed 
by  surgeons.  The  only  thing  I  desire  to  emphasise  here  is  that  at  the  trial 
alluded  to  in  your  report  of  the  meeting  of  the  Medical  Council  three 
gentlemen  not  unknown  in  the  profession  appeared  and  gave  strong  evi¬ 
dence  in  Mr.  Barker’s  favour.  One  of  these  gentlemen — Professor  White- 
head — is  by  common  consent  in  the  very  front  rank  in  the  surgical  world. 
His  genius  and  skill  are  universally  acknowledged,  and  his  defence  of  Mr. 
Barker,  both  in  public  and  private,  has  been  whole-hearted  and  generous. 
I  am  professionally  ostracised  because,  after  the  most  careful  investigation 
of  Mr.  Barker’s  methods,  I  associated  myself  with  him.  By  their  co¬ 
operation  with  me  in  Mr.  Barker’s  defence  these  three  gentlemen  showed 
their  approval  of  my  action.  I  can  make  no  appeal.  The  decision  of  the 
Council  is  final,  and  my  professional  status  is  stripped  from  me  for  an 
association  which  was  and  is  desirable  in  the  interests  of  suffering  humanity. 
It  is  undesirable  that  Mr.  H.  A.  Barker  should  operate  without  an 
anaesthetic  being  given,  and  the  alternative  to  its  being  given  by  a  qualified 
man  is  its  administration  by  an  unqualified  man.  Convinced  as  I  am  that 
Mr.  Barker’s  methods  are  both  sane  and  sound — that  they  supply  a  remedy 
against  much  suffering  which  is  not  to  be  obtained  elsewhere — I  had  no 
hesitation  in  associating  myself  with  him  in  a  work  which  has  resulted 
in  unspeakable  relief  to  thousands  of  patients  whom  surgeons  by  orthodox 
methods  absolutely  failed  to  relieve.  That  is  to  my  mind  beyond  con¬ 
troversy  after  watching  Mr.  Barker  closely  for  over  five  years.  The  Council 
more  than  hinted  that  if  I  would  no  further  associate  myself  with  Mr. 
Barker  they  would  hold  their  hands.  The  assurance  they  required  I  could 
not  honestly  give,  and  I  must  abide  by  a  choice  I  made  five  years  ago. 
It  is  only  right  my  many  friends  and  the  public  should  know  the  simple 
facts  of  the  case. 

Yours  faithfully, 

Frederick  William  Axham. 

May  26. 


At  a  later  period — in  December  of  the  same  year — the  Council  took 
similar  action  in  other  cases  which  naturally  carried  his  sympathy. 
He  addressed  a  second  letter  to  the  Times  in  which  he  protested  against 
the  “  gross  injustice  to  both  Mr.  Barker  and  myself”  which  “  calls  for 
rectification  at  an  early  date.”  But  the  letter  itself  is  so  characteristic  in 
its  outspoken  bluntness  that  I  have  no  hesitation  in  reproducing  a  portion 
of  it. 
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“  Infamous  Conduct  ” 

To  the  Editor  of  the  “  Times.” 

4  Dec.,  1911. 

Sir, 

...  I  was  struck  off  the  Register,  my  offence  being  that  I  had 
given  gas  to  Mr.  H.  A.  Barker’s  patients.  I  stated  at  the  hearing  of  my  case 
before  the  Council  that  I  had  nothing  to  add  to  my  written  defence.  In 
this  letter  I  explained  that  I  had  associated  myself  with  Mr.  Barker  because 
of  his  skill  and  because  he  was  doing  work  which  was  not  done  by  orthodox 
surgeons — or  words  to  that  effect.  I  further  pointed  out  that  doctors 
and  specialists  sent  cases  to  him,  brought  their  own  children,  and  even 
submitted  themselves  to  his  care,  and  that  persons  of  rank  and  distinction 
sought  the  aid  from  him  which  they  had  not  been  able  to  obtain  through 
other  sources.  To  both  Mr.  Barker  and  myself  a  gross  injustice  has  been 
done,  and  one  that  surely  calls  for  rectification  at  an  early  date. 

I  desire  here  to  place  before  the  public  the  facts  relative  to  my 
association  with  Mr.  Barker,  in  order  that  they  maybe  able  to  form  a  proper 
opinion  regarding  the  extreme  step  taken  by  the  Council  in  removing  my 
name  from  the  Register.  My  acquaintance  with  that  gentleman  dates 
back  as  far  as  1 905 .  In  that  year  I  received  an  invitation  to  attend  a  demon¬ 
stration  of  the  manipulative  methods  of  surgery.  I  wTas  greatly  impressed 
by  what  I  saw.  The  only  drawback  appeared  to  be  the  pain  sometimes 
occasioned  by  the  operations.  I  requested  permission  to  attend  sub¬ 
sequent  demonstrations.  Altogether  I  believe  I  was  present  on  about 
forty- five  occasions.  What  was  my  experience  ?  I  saw  several  kinds  of 
joint  injuries,  deformities  and  displacements  treated  entirely  by  manipula¬ 
tion — such  as  is  not  practised  at  any  hospital  in  the  Metropolis.  In  nearly 
every  case  the  patient  had  a  tale  to  tell  of  months  or  years  of  suffering  and 
inconvenience,  and  of  treatment  which  had  proved  futile  both  in  institu¬ 
tions  and  at  the  hands  of  private  surgeons.  Yet,  with  almost  automatic 
regularity,  Mr.  Barker  was  able  to  afford  relief  and  positive  cure  in  a  very 
large  percentage  of  the  cases  he  undertook. 

In  the  face  of  this  evidence — evidence  which  has  accumulated  month  by 
month — and  which  has  recently  been  supported  by  one  of  the  most 
brilliant  surgeons  of  the  day — I  ask  any  member  of  the  profession  if  I  could, 
in  the  real  interests  of  my  calling,  refuse  to  render  painless  these  operations. 
By  what  possible  process  of  reasoning  should  I  for  so  doing  be  deemed 
guilty  of  “  infamous  conduct  ”  and  be  stripped  of  my  professional  status  ? 
For  several  years  now  I  have  attended  Mr.  Barker’s  house,  and  though 
I  have  administered  gas  and  other  drugs  hundreds  of  times  to  patients, 
including  medical  men  and  their  relations,  no  word  of  complaint  has 
reached  me  from  any  individual  member  of  the  profession  or  from  the 
Medical  Council.  I  have  had  overwhelming  proof  of  the  value  of  the 
methods  employed  ;  in  not  a  single  instance  has  any  untoward  event 
occurred,  and  beyond  the  loss  of  fees  to  the  Faculty,  no  injury  has  been 
done  to  medical  men.  On  the  contrary,  again  and  again  Mr.  Barker  has 
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sent  patients  to  doctors  when  their  cases  have  not  been  suitable  for  his 
treatment. 

The  action  of  the  Medical  Council  raises  questions  of  importance  not 
merely  to  individual  members  of  the  profession  but  to  the  public  whose 
servants  they  are.  To  penalise  men  who  have  satisfied  themselves  that 
they  are  acting  in  the  public  interest  is  a  gross  abuse  of  power  surely 
calling  for  the  interference  of  the  Legislature.  I  cannot  but  regret  that 
after  forty-nine  years  of  work,  during  which  I  have  striven  to  uphold  the 
dignity  of  the  profession  to  which  I  belonged,  the  profession  should  deem 
me  unworthy  to  be  further  connected  with  it  because  I  have  helped  a  man 
to  more  mercifully  perform  work  which  has  done  much  to  relieve  suffering, 
and  which  must  sooner  or  later  be  recognised  by  the  surgical  world. 

I  am,  Sir, 

Yours  faithfully, 
Frederick  William  Axham. 

“  Morden,”  Finchley,  N., 

Dec.  1. 


I  was  afraid  at  the  time  it  appeared  that  such  an  uncompromising 
epistle  would  not  conciliate  “  the  potent,  grave  and  reverend  signiors  ” 
who  had  passed  judgment  upon  him  and  in  whose  hands  the  question  of 
rectification  lay  for  decision.  But  however  that  might  be,  Dr.  Axham’s 
outspoken  letter  aroused  more  correspondence — in  fact,  a  correspondence 
which  became  general  all  over  the  kingdom,  and  in  publications  of  every 
kind.  The  letters  reflected  the  feelings  of  indignation  which  the  action  of 
the  General  Medical  Council  had  created.  Here  are  two — one  from  Mr. 
Robert  She  wan,  a  well-known  merchant,  and  the  other  from  Miss  Bertha 
Maguire,  the  distinguished  flower  painter. 

“  Infamous  Conduct  ” 

To  the  Editor  of  the  “  Times." 

Sir, 

Being  absent  on  the  Continent,  the  letters  in  your  issue  of  1st  and 
4th,  under  above  heading,  have  only  just  come  to  my  notice. 

As  one  who  feels  a  deep  debt  of  gratitude  to  Mr.  Barker,  may  I  add  my 
testimony  to  that  of  others  as  to  his  skill,  and  say  a  word  on  behalf  of  the 
medical  gentleman  who  is  now  being  proscribed  by  the  General  Council 
for  assisting  him  to  alleviate  the  sufferings  of  his  patients  ? 

Nearly  twenty  years  ago,  in  Hong-Kong,  I  broke  both  my  ankles.  I 
was  assured  by  the  doctors  there  that  nothing  could  be  done  for  me,  and 
that  I  should  be  a  cripple  for  life.  I  then  went  home  to  England,  but  fared 
no  better.  Among  others,  I  consulted  Mr.  Wharton-Hood,  who  told  me 
that  there  was  nothing  to  be  done  to  my  feet,  and  added  the  information 
that  I  ought  to  have  killed  myself.  After  that  I  did  my  best  to  endure  the 
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pain  of  the  broken  and  dislocated  bones  and  put  the  best  face  I  could 
upon  it. 

This  summer,  however,  I  was  induced  to  consult  Mr.  Barker,  who, 
when  he  had  examined  my  feet,  assured  me  to  my  great  surprise  that  he 
could  do  everything  for  them  if  I  would  agree  to  undergo  a  simple  operation 
under  gas.  To  this  I  at  once  consented,  and  am  glad  to  say,  with  a  grateful 
heart,  that  I  can  now  put  my  feet  to  the  ground  without  fear  of  pain,  and 
walk  with  the  greatest  pleasure  and  comfort,  whereas  previously  I  had  to 
walk  in  boots  with  an  iron  plate  in  the  sole,  without  which  I  could  only 
stagger  across  a  room. 

Subsequent  to  the  operation  referred  to,  whenever  I  called  on  Mr. 
Barker  for  the  necessary  manipulation  of  my  feet,  I  found  his  ante-room 
crowded  every  day  with  suffering  mortals,  and  the  conduct  of  any  close 
corporation  or  trade  union  that  would  interfere  with  such  a  work  of  mercy 
and  kindness  to  their  fellow-creatures  is  to  me  indescribably  selfish  and 
cruel.  All  praise  to  Mr.  Barker  for  the  good  work  he  is  doing,  and  all 
honour  to  his  assistants  for  the  noble  stand  they  are  taking  for  justice  and 

freedom.  j  am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

Robt.  Shewan. 

Shewan,  Tomes  &  Co., 

27  Leadenhall  Street,  E.C. 

Dec.  11. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  “  Times.” 

Sir, 

...  I  feel  that  attention  should  be  called  to  the  fact  that  the  name 
of  Dr.  Axham  has  been  erased  from  the  Register,  on  account  of  his  assist¬ 
ing  Mr.  H.  A.  Barker  in  his  many  successful  operations  in  bone-setting. 

For  over  two  years  I  suffered  with  a  displaced  cartilage  in  my  knee, 
during  which  period  seven  different  surgeons  and  doctors  attended  me, 
including  men  of  the  highest  repute  ;  but  though  they  put  me  to  very 
great  expense  with  massage  and  electric  treatment,  etc.,  not  one  of  them 
was  able  to  cure  the  injured  knee. 

Ultimately  I  went  to  Mr.  Barker.  Dr.  Axham  administered  the 
anaesthetic  and  Mr.  Barker  reduced  the  displaced  cartilage  without  causing 
me  any  pain,  although  I  had  been  lame  with  it  for  over  two  years. 

That  was  in  November,  1908,  and  it  has  been  all  right  ever  since.  I 
can  walk  twenty  miles  with  the  utmost  convenience. 

I  know  of  many  similar  cases  treated  by  Mr.  Barker,  each  one  absolutely 

successful.  ...  If  he  is  not  to  be  allowed  the  assistance  of  a  qualified 

anaesthetist,  all  such  sufferers  as  I  must  perforce  continue  lame  for  the 

rest  of  their  lives.  to-  1 

i  am,  Sir,  yours  truly, 

Bertha  Maguire. 

St.  Briavel’s  Gloucester. 

Dec.  1. 
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Mr.  Shewan’s  letter  indicates  the  difficulty  which  every  person  who 
had  derived  benefit  from  the  manipulative  methods  used  by  me  found  in 
understanding  why  Dr.  Axham  should  be  pronounced  guilty  of  “  infamous 
conduct  ”  in  a  professional  sense  for  simply  facilitating  the  doing  of  an 
operation  which  restored  a  cripple  to  life  and  use  !  Of  course,  it  is  open 
to  the  Faculty  to  argue  that  the  question  is  viewed  from  a  different  point 
of  view  by  a  body  charged  with  the  maintenance  of  professional  standards 
of  conduct,  and  that  more  harm  might  be  done  and  would  be  done  if 
every  doctor  felt  himself  at  liberty  to  assist  any  and  every  non-diplomaed 
practitioner  who  could  put  up  a  plausible  case.  But  people  like  Mr.  R. 
Shewan  and  Miss  Maguire  saw  the  practical,  solid  good  done  by  manipula¬ 
tive  methods  and  cannot  see,  and  cannot  be  made  to  see,  why  the  Faculty 
does  not  use  its  power  of  discrimination,  and  frankly  differentiate  between 
men  whose  services  are  open  to  doubt  and  the  services  of  those  to  whom 
testimony  is  paid  by  people  of  every  rank. 

The  decision  of  the  General  Medical  Council  was  a  painful  matter  to 
me.  I  could  not  but  see  that  Dr.  Axham  took  the  matter  of  his  dismissal 
from  his  profession  very  deeply  to  heart.  He  felt  profoundly  humiliated. 
He  writhed  under  it  and  his  sense  of  justice  was  outraged.  He  rarely, 
very  rarely,  referred  to  it  in  speech,  but  I  knew  by  numberless  tiny  indica¬ 
tions  how  it  followed  him  and  goaded  him.  Dr.  Axham,  though  a  very 
genial  man,  was  a  very  proud  man.  He  felt  he  had  only  done  his  duty  in 
very  difficult  circumstances.  I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  say  that  the  support 
of  the  Press  was  a  very  great  comfort  to  him  at  this  time,  and  he  fully 
believed,  at  least  after  Mr.  Walter  Whitehead  entered  the  lists  on  my  side, 
that  his  diplomas  would  soon  be  returned.  I  was  not  convinced.  I  had 
serious  doubts.  I  ventured  to  express  them,  very  mildly  and  very  gently, 
to  my  colleague  and  pointed  out  to  him  it  was  not  so  much  his  technical 
offence  that  infuriated  the  Faculty,  as  the  fact  that  he  had  enabled  an 
unqualified  man  to  relieve  patients  painlessly  after  the  repeated  failures 
of  the  profession. 

I  have  just  said  that  the  attitude  of  the  Press  was  a  comfort  to  my 
colleague  at  this  painful  period.  But  I  want  to  add  that  it  was  also  fully 
alive  to  the  whole  situation.  Truth ,  the  avowed  enemy  of  all  quackery, 
threw  the  whole  weight  of  its  influence  into  the  scales  on  the  side  of  Dr. 
Axham  and  myself.  I  want  to  bear  my  testimony  in  the  most  public  manner 
which  will  ever  present  itself  to  me,  and  in  my  autobiography  acknowledge 
the  support  given  month  after  month,  nobly  and  disinterestedly,  by  this 
great  journal .  For  years  it  never  ceased  directing  battering-ram-like  blows 
against  the  walls  of  medical  prejudice,  knowing  full  well  that  by  so  doing 
it  might  and  would  offend  a  large  section  of  its  medical  readers,  but 
caring  for  nought  but  the  upholding  of  truth  at  all  costs.  My  admiration 
for  this  influential  periodical — as  great  now  as  when  Labouchere  directed 
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its  policy  and  its  aims — has  grown  year  by  year,  and  long  after  it  has  helped 
so  materially  to  win  the  battle  for  manipulative  surgery  its  virile  and  ver¬ 
satile  editor  became  a  patient  of  mine.  Mr.  R.  A.  Bennett  has  since  become 
a  valued  friend,  and  I  cannot  describe  what  a  joy  and  satisfaction  it  was  to 
me  to  be  of  service  to  the  able  and  unselfish  journalist  who  aided  Dr. 
Axham  and  me  when  most  we  needed  help. 

It  was  when  the  verdict  at  the  trial  was  fresh  in  the  public  mind,  when, 
if  it  was  able  to  do  me  harm,  to  prejudice  the  public  mind  against  manipula¬ 
tive  methods,  the  verdict  was  exercising  its  most  malign  influence,  the 
following  article  appeared  in  the  issue  of  Truth  for  June  14th,  1911. 

1 

Bone-setting  and  Priestcraft 

The  discussion  in  Truth  of  the  action  of  the  British  Medical  Associa¬ 
tion  and  the  General  Medical  Council  .  .  .  has  left  no  space  for  reference 
to  another  case  not  inferior  to  it  in  public  importance  which  was  disposed 
of  by  the  General  Medical  Council  immediately  afterwards.  This  is  the 
case  of  Dr.  F.  W.  Axham,  whose  offence  lay  in  having  acted  as  anaesthetist 
to  Mr.  H.  A.  Barker,  the  well-known  bone-setter.  The  charge  was  that 
Dr.  Axham  had  assisted  “  an  unregistered  person  practising  in  a  depart¬ 
ment  of  surgery  in  carrying  on  such  a  practice,”  and  the  facts  not  being 
disputed,  the  Council  found  him  guilty  of  “  infamous  conduct  in  a  pro¬ 
fessional  respect,”  and  directed  the  removal  of  his  name  from  the  Medical 
Register. 

The  significance  of  this  decision  largely  lies  in  the  fact  that  while  the 
practice  of  a  bone-setter  undoubtedly  trenches  on  that  of  the  surgeon,  and 
may  possibly  be  correctly  described  as  a  “  department  of  surgery,”  Mr. 
Barker,  like  one  or  two  other  practitioners  in  this  particular  line,  has 
achieved  in  the  course  of  a  long  practice  a  very  great  reputation  for  his  skill 
and  success.  Probably  no  one  in  the  medical  profession  could  produce  a 
more  imposing  list  of  patients  to  speak  to  his  practical  qualifications. 
Evidence  of  his  abilities  was  given  by  three  registered  medical  men  who 
appeared  before  the  Council1  as  witnesses  for  Dr.  Axham,  to  testify  to  their 
high  appreciation  of  Mr.  Barker’s  method  of  treatment — evidence  all  the 
more  significant  because  a  regular  practitioner  who  comes  before  the 
professional  tribunal  to  speak  in  favour  of  an  unregistered  man  thereby 
exposes  himself  to  no  little  obloquy  among  his  professional  brethren.  One 
of  these  witnesses  was  Mr.  Walter  Whitehead,  a  former  President  of  the 
British  Medical  Association,  a  late  Professor  of  Victoria  University,  and 
one  of  the  most  distinguished  authorities  in  surgery.  Mr.  Whitehead  has 
written  in  the  current  number  of  the  English  Review  a  most  generous 
defence  of  Mr.  Barker’s  character  and  work,  and  practically  tells  his  pro¬ 
fessional  brethren  that  orthodox  surgery  has  a  great  deal  to  learn  from  the 
methods  of  the  despised  bone-setter.  It  is  in  the  face  of  such  evidence  that 

1  Truth  was  in  error  here.  It  was  at  the  trial  and  not  before  the  G.M.C.  that  four 
medical  men  gave  evidence  on  my  behalf. 
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the  General  Medical  Council  unhesitatingly  strikes  off  the  Register  a  doctor 
who  has  assisted  Mr.  Barker  to  the  extent  of  administering  anaesthetics  to 
his  patients — and  this  a  man  who,  as  he  pathetically  observed  in  the  letter 
to  the  Times  on  his  own  case,  has  “  for  forty-nine  years  kept  an  unblem¬ 
ished  record  in  the  medical  world.” 

We  see  here  .  .  .  the  same  merciless  severity  to  the  registered  man  who 
renders  any  professional  service  to  the  unregistered  ;  the  same  callous 
indifference  to  the  interest  of  the  public,  who  are  receiving  from  this 
outsider  benefits  which  orthodox  medical  practice  cannot  or  will  not  give 
them  ;  the  same  policy  of  using  legal  powers,  given  to  the  professional 
authorities  for  the  public  benefit,  as  a  means  of  strengthening  a  monopoly 
which  the  law  does  not  create  or  recognise.  Mr.  Barker  .  .  .  like  all  the 
other  eminent  bone-setters  who  have  achieved  a  great  public  reputation, 
avowedly  stands  in  competition  with  the  regular  surgeon.  These  men  have 
their  own  methods  of  treatment,  and  claim  that  their  methods  are  often 
of  superior  efficacy  to  those  of  the  orthodox  practitioner — not  only  claim 
it,  but  make  good  their  claims  in  practice.  There  is  here,  therefore,  a 
conflict  between  orthodoxy  and  heterodoxy  in  a  matter  of  scientific 
doctrine,  and  this  it  is  which  gives  such  an  ugly  complexion  to  the  attempt 
of  the  professional  organisations  to  cripple  Mr.  Barker’s  practice  by  pro¬ 
claiming  against  him  a  professional  boycott  and  making  it  impossible  for 
him  to  obtain  the  services  of  a  qualified  anaesthetist.  We  here  pass  from 
the  sphere  of  mere  medical  trade  unionism,  discussed  in  last  week’s 
Truth,  to  that  of  medical  priestcraft,  for  the  persecution  of  men  like  Mr. 
Barker  is  inspired  by  the  very  spirit  of  priestcraft,  assuming  itself  to  be  the 
sole  depository  of  truth  and  to  be  justified  in  using  any  weapon  it  can  lay 
hold  of  to  stamp  out  heresy.  That  powers  conferred  by  the  State  for 
public  ends  should  be  used  by  what  calls  itself  orthodoxy  for  the  purpose 
of  crushing  what  it  calls  unorthodoxy  is  as  intolerable  in  these  days  in  the 
sphere  of  medicine  as  it  is  in  that  of  religion,  and  it  is  even  more  at  variance 
with  the  public  interest  in  the  former  case  than  in  the  latter.  In  defence 
of  the  professional  attitude  towards  the  bone-setters  it  has  been  contended 
that  they  neither  know  nor  practise  anything  unknown  or  unpractised  in 
orthodox  surgery.  This  contention  is  disposed  of  by  the  authority  of 
Mr.  Whitehead  ;  the  public  can  read  his  article  on  “  Bone-setters  and  the 
Faculty,”  in  the  English  Review,  and  judge  of  this  for  themselves.  I  will 
only  quote  here  the  weighty  words  in  which  he  concludes  his  article,  and 
warns  the  profession  that  in  this  matter — as  they  have  done  in  others — 
they  are  acting  alike  in  opposition  to  the  interests  of  science,  of  their 
patients  and  of  themselves  : — 

“  As  one  who  has  devoted  his  whole  life  to  surgical  work,  and  whose 
chief  interest  in  comparative  retirement  is  its  progress  and  develop¬ 
ment,  I  must  be  permitted,  in  face  of  the  silent  but  none  the  less 
uncompromising  attitude  taken  up  by  the  Faculty  towards  Mr.  Barker, 
to  place  on  record  my  profound  regret  and  disappointment,  and  to 
express  my  equally  profound  conviction  that  the  real  interests  of  the 
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Faculty  are  as  genuinely  sacrificed  to  a  false  and  unworthy  professional 

pride  as  are  the  interests — surely  the  supreme  interests  from  all  points  of 

view — of  those  sufferers  whose  relief  and  cure  are  the  solemn  charge 

and  responsibility  of  our  profession. ” 

This  was  obviously  written  before  the  decision  of  the  Medical  Council 
to  expel  Mr.  Barker’s  anaesthetist  from  his  profession  after  forty-nine 
years’  honourable  service.  After  this  the  hostility  of  the  profession  can 
hardly  be  described  as  “  silent.”  Nor  does  it  appear  to  be  inspired  solely 
by  false  and  unworthy  pride  ;  the  means  taken  suggest  quite  as  strongly 
unworthy  solicitude  for  professional  pockets. 

Most  of  us  have  at  some  time  or  other  in  our  lives  had  cause  to  be 
grateful  to  our  doctors.  Many  of  us  have  among  the  profession  good  and 
valued  friends  ;  and  those  who  have  grudges  against  the  profession  are  an 
insignificant  minority.  But  aggregations  of  men,  organised  or  unorganised, 
often  develop  characteristics  quite  foreign  to  the  individual  members.  It 
seems  to  be  so  with  the  medical  profession.  The  action  of  the  professional 
authorities  in  the  cases  referred  to  above  is  not  the  only  conspicuous 
instance  in  point.  The  agitation  against  the  National  Insurance  Bill  has 
been  conducted  with  little  appreciation  of  the  vast  social  and  national 
benefits  which  that  measure  promises,  and  which  have  been  recognised 
by  laymen  of  all  shades  of  political  opinion.  The  medical  profession  is 
exhibited  by  its  spokesmen  in  the  odious  light  of  seeing  in  this  Bill  nothing 
but  a  menace  to  the  fees  of  a  section  of  its  members,  and  in  its  anxiety  on 
this  score  it  has  shown  but  little  disposition  to  listen  to  reason.  It  is  an 
insane  policy  for  any  organisation  deriving  its  authority  from  the  State  to 
openly  set  its  own  aggrandisement  or  enrichment  before  the  interest  of 
the  community  at  large.  When  it  seeks  to  do  so  its  pretensions  must  be 
curbed.  The  recent  action  of  the  General  Medical  Council  shows  that  it 
cannot  be  safely  trusted  with  the  exclusive  and  final  custody  of  the  statutory 
register  of  medical  practitioners.  It  may  be  doubted  whether  the  Council 
has  not  established  a  code  which  is  altogether  ultra  vires ,  for  it  is  difficult 
to  believe  that  the  construction  which  has  come  to  be  put  upon  the  words 
“  infamous  conduct  in  a  professional  respect  ”  was  ever  in  the  contempla¬ 
tion  of  the  Legislature  when  it  passed  the  Act.  The  word  “  infamous  ” 
has  no  intelligible  relation  to  such  conduct  as  is  constantly  made  a  ground 
for  removing  names  from  the  Register ;  and  it  is  incredible  that  such 
a  construction  of  the  statute  would  ever  have  been  allowed  to  stand 
had  the  judgment  of  the  Council  been  subject  to  revision  by  a  court 
of  law.  When  a  question  was  asked  of  him  on  this  subject  the  other 
day,  the  Prime  Minister  replied  that  he  saw  no  reason  for  altering 
the  present  state  of  the  law.  He  may  be  excused  for  not  seeing  it, 
having  no  occasion  to  look  for  it,  and  abundant  other  matter  to 
occupy  his  attention.  But  the  reason  exists.  Members  with  more 
leisure  than  the  Prime  Minister  to  look  about  them  can  have  no 
difficulty  in  seeing  it,  and  they  ought  to  force  this  matter  on  the  attention 
of  the  Government. 
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More  than  fifteen  years  have  elapsed  since  this  article  was  penned  and 
published.  On  re-reading  it  I  can  only  admire  its  admirable  and  accurate 
forecast  of  the  course  of  this  conflict  between  orthodoxy  and  unorthodoxy. 
There  was  difficulty  at  the  moment  in  seeing  any  possible  road  along  which 
friends  of  manipulation  could  advantageously  travel.  It  was,  I  think,  in 
Truth  that  the  suggestion  appeared  first  that  the  General  Medical  Council 
should  cease  to  be  “  the  exclusive  and  final  custodian  of  the  statutory 
register  of  medical  practitioners.”  If  we  have  seen  some  steps  taken 
along  the  road  pointed  out  by  Truth ,  it  is  only  just  to  allow  that  its  con¬ 
tinued  advocacy  of  the  limitations  of  the  powers  of  the  General  Medical 
Council  has  done  much  to  familiarise  the  public  mind  with  the  idea  of 
placing  some  check  upon  its  powers — at  present  seemingly  unlimited. 
As  I  write  the  news  comes  to  hand  that  a  non-professional  member  has 
been  elected  to  the  Council  in  the  person  of  Mr.  Hilton  Young,  M.P. 
Well,  that  is  a  beginning,  and  I  hope  to  live  long  enough  to  see  other 
safeguards  secured  for  public  liberty,  other  guarantees  for  progress  in 
thought  and  action  when  the  general  well-being  is  at  stake. 

Naturally  this  article  evoked  considerable  correspondence  which  in 
its  turn  provoked  another  letter  in  Truth  (June  28th,  1911)  from  Dr. 
Axham’s  pen.  In  that  letter  he  told  from  his  side  the  story  of  his  first 
meeting  with  me  and  the  final  determination  to  throw  in  his  lot  with  that 
of  the  undiplomaed  man.  “  When  I  was  convinced  of  the  value  of  Mr. 
Barker’s  methods  I  ventured  to  suggest  to  him  the  advisability  of  an 
anaesthetic,  being  assured  that  it  would  be  an  advantage  both  to  operator 
and  patient.”  Dr.  Axham  concluded  a  very  powerful  letter  by  affirming 
that  “  the  action  of  the  General  Medical  Council  raises  questions  of 
importance  not  merely  to  individual  members  of  the  profession,  but  to  the 
public  whose  servants  they  are.  To  penalise  men  who  have  satisfied  them¬ 
selves  that  they  are  acting  in  the  public  interest  is  a  gross  abuse  of  power 
calling  for  the  interference  of  the  Legislature.” 

This  struck  the  right  note.  It  found  an  echo  in  a  letter  from  another 
correspondent  who  signed  himself  “  Pro  Bono  Publico,”  in  which  I  note 
this  passage  occurs  :  “It  seems  to  me  the  time  has  fully  come  for  a  re¬ 
vision  of  the  Statute  under  which  the  Medical  Association*  has  powers  by 
the  exercise  of  which  it  can  terrorise  any  member  of  the  Faculty  and  pre¬ 
vent  him  from  doing  the  maximum  amount  of  good  for  the  benefit  of  those 
whom  he  has  pledged  himself  to  serve.  I  trust  you  will  not  allow  this 
question  to  disappear  from  the  public  notice,  but  will  insist  upon  a  measure 
of  justice,  first  of  all  to  the  two  men  who  have  been  treated  so  harshly, 
being  secured  for  every  member  of  the  Faculty  who  in  the  exercise  of  his 
profession  places  the  interests  of  suffers  above  the  professional  interests  of 
his  colleagues.” 

*  Evidently  the  writer  meant  to  refer  to  the  General  Medical  Council. 
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Among  others  who  wrote  to  Truth  were  Mr.  (now  Sir  John)  Murray, 
the  publisher,  who  said,  “  As  a  magistrate  specially  appointed  under  the 
Lunacy  Act,  I  have  been  closely  associated  with  Dr.  Axham  for  some 
twelve  or  fourteen  years  past.  I  do  not  like  to  stand  by  and  see  a  friend 
suffering  injustice  without  saying  a  word  on  his  behalf.”  He  paid  a  re¬ 
markable  tribute  to  Dr.  Axham ’s  firmness  and  tact  in  the  discharge  of  his 
duties  as  a  medical  officer  and  to  his  kindness  and  consideration  shown 
by  him  towards  the  patients.  Mr.  J.  M.  Moorsom,  K.C.,  wrote  a  brief 
but  very  powerful  letter  in  which  he  bore  testimony  to  the  efficacy  of  the 
methods  of  manipulation  practised  by  me. 

But  it  was  ixOt  only  Truth  which  took  the  field  openly  in  my  defence 
and  in  that  of  Dr.  Axham.  The  Daily  Mail  published  a  series  of  letters 
from  eminent  people  and  in  other  ways  showed  itself  as  highly  concerned 
with  the  issue  of  my  controversy  with  the  General  Medical  Council. 
Two  or  three  of  these  many  letters  are  worth  reproducing  because  they 
exhibit  the  strong  feeling  so  widely  prevalent  at  the  General  Medical 
Council’s  treatment  of  Dr.  Axham. 

“  Infamous  Conduct  ” 

To  the  Editor  of  the  “  Daily  Mail.'' 

Sir, 

With  reference  to  the  comments  recently  made  in  the  Daily  Mail 
on  the  action  of  the  Medical  Council  with  regard  to  Dr.  Axham,  I  should 
like  to  call  your  attention  to  the  treatment  by  the  Council  of  Dr.  Axham, 
whose  name  was  struck  off  the  Register  for  acting  as  anassthetist  to  Mr. 
Barker  of  12a  Park  Lane.  I  feel  strongly  on  the  subject,  as  a  friend  of  my 
own,  crippled  for  many  years  by  an  injury  to  the  knee  which  had  defied 
all  the  efforts  of  the  orthodox  surgeons  consulted,  was  made  practically 
well  by  a  few  minutes’  treatment  under  gas,  given  by  Mr.  Barker,  the 
co-operation  of  Dr.  Axham  being,  of  course,  indispensable  to  Mr.  Barker 
in  this,  as  in  so  many  other  cases  in  which  patients  have  owed  their  restora¬ 
tion  to  health  to  his  treatment. 

(Lady)  Anne  Low. 

23  De  Vere  Gardens, 

Kensington,  W. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  “  Daily  Mail." 

Sir, 

I  am  sorry  for  Dr.  Axham’s  treatment  by  the  Medical  Council. 

I  am  also  sorry  for  the  portion  of  the  public  which  suffers  from  knee 
accidents,  so  prevalent  at  present  and  so  successfully  treated  by  Mr.  Barker. 

Two  members  of  my  family  who  had  injuries  to  the  cartilage  of  the 
knee  which  gave  continual  trouble  were  successfully  treated  by  Mr. 
Barker  two  years  ago,  assisted  by  Dr.  Axham.  To  penalise  Dr.  Axham 
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because  he  helps  Mr.  Barker  in  his  successful  cures  appears  to  me  to  be 
illogical. 

Ed.  Clive  (General,  retired). 

Perrystone  Court, 

Ross,  Herefordshire. 

“  Infamous  Conduct  ” 

To  the  Editor  of  the  “  Daily  Mail.” 

Sir, 

I  feel  strongly  on  the  subject  of  the  treatment  of  Dr.  Axham,  who 
acted  as  anaesthetist  to  Mr.  H.  A.  Barker,  and  whose  name  was  struck  off 
the  roll  by  the  General  Medical  Council  for  “  infamous  conduct.” 

I  went  to  Mr.  Barker  with  a  knee  which  had  refused  to  yield  to  any 
professional  treatment.  Mr.  Barker  has  quite  cured  me.  He  was  enabled 
to  do  this  work  mercifully  by  Dr.  Axham  giving  me  gas  to  relieve  the  pain. 
For  work  such  as  this  successfully  performed  in  innumerable  cases  it 
seems  to  me  very  hard  that  a  man  should  be  thus  branded,  and  I  trust 
that  Dr.  Axham’s  case  may  be  reconsidered  and  his  name  restored  to  the 
list. 

(Lord)  W.  Cecil. 

23  Queen’s  Gate  Gardens,  S.W. 

I  think  it  will  be  obvious  to  anyone  who  troubles  to  go  through  this 
chapter  that  Dr.  Axham  was  the  recipient  of  almost  universal  sympathy. 
Everybody  recognised  that  his  work  was  not  only  honourable  profession¬ 
ally,  but  was  justifiable  in  lessening  human  suffering  and  making  more 
successful  work  which  apart  from  those  methods  could  not  be  accomplished. 
I  do  not  think  that  Dr.  Axham  ever  lost  that  sympathy,  and  though  the 
fact  that  he  had  been  struck  off  the  Register  was  never  out  of  his  mind,  it 
did  not  affect  the  attitude  of  my  clients  towards  him  in  the  very  least. 
Sometimes,  I  used  to  imagine,  patients  went  out  of  their  way  to  be 
unusually  cordial  in  bearing  towards  him,  and  to  make  a  point  of  acknow¬ 
ledging  his  services  whilst  they  were  in  my  house.  But  the  iron  had 
entered  into  his  soul,  and  towards  the  end  of  his  active  career  I  think  he 
not  infrequently  brooded  over  the  utter  and  complete  failure  of  all  efforts 
to  secure  the  restoration  of  his  name  to  the  register.  His  name  had  been 
upon  it  for  nearly  half  a  century.  He  had  attained  a  not  undistinguished 
place  in  his  profession  which  he  lost  when  the  General  Medical  Council 
struck  his  name  off,  and  turned  him  adrift  in  old  age.  I  pitied  him  pro¬ 
foundly.  Looking  back  I  cannot  see  anything  I  could  have  done  to  mitigate 
the  bitterness  of  his  isolated  position.  Fortunately  he  had  an  exceptional 
physical  organisation,  and  continued  to  do  his  work  when  he  was  over 
eighty  years  old.  He  was  always  hopeful  and  believed  that  when  recogni¬ 
tion  came  to  me  it  would  be  followed  by  his  restoration  as  an  act  of  justice. 
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I  do  not  want  to  anticipate  what  will  be  said  later  more  appropriately,  but 
I  do  want  my  friends  to  realise  how  deeply  I  felt  the  pathos  of  his  position, 
and  the  tragedy  of  the  decision  which  made  him  an  outcast  among  his 
professional  brethren. 

One  of  the  ablest  of  the  numerous  articles  on  the  Axham  Case 
appeared  in  The  Nineteenth  Century  and  After  of  December  1914.  The 
paper  was  written  by  the  Rev.  J.  L.  Walton,  M.A.,  vicar  of  All  Saints’, 
Southend-on-Sea,  one  of  my  oldest  friends,  and  was  a  masterly  and 
eloquent  defence  of  my  late  anaesthetist.  With  all  the  skill  of  the  most 
brilliant  advocate  Walton  arrayed  his  facts  with  crushing  effect  against 
the  General  Medical  Council’s  arguments,  and  although  the  Editor 
offered  any  responsible  surgeon  the  chance  of  replying  to  my  friend’s 
criticisms  the  Profession  made  no  answer,  and  they  remained  unanswered 
and  unanswerable.  To  this  great  controversialist  I  owe  much.  He  has 
over  and  over  again  taken  up  his  pen  in  furthering  the  cause  of  manipu¬ 
lative  surgery  and  helped  me  to  repel  the  attack  of  my  enemies. 

I  would  like  to  reproduce  the  whole  of  his  Nineteenth  Century  article, 
but  space  will  not  permit  me  to  do  so.  The  final  words  of  that  article, 
however,  were  prophetic :  “  Those  who  have  stretched  the  law  so 
mercilessly  can  hardly  realize  the  pain  which  they  have  inflicted  ;  and  it 
will  be  a  thousand  pities  if  slow-footed  justice  is  deferred  until  the  words 
‘  Too  late,  too  late  ’,  awake  a  cry  of  shame  that  will  re-echo  from  end  to 
end  of  Britain.” 


CHAPTER  XV 

CALMER  WATERS.  FURTHER  MEDICAL  TESTIMONY 

A  FTER  all  the  excitement  of  the  Stead  controversy,  the  trial, 
and  the  entry  into  the  field  of  Mr.  Walter  Whitehead,  evidence 
f  ^  was  not  wanting  that  the  profession  was  becoming  more 
friendly  towards  me.  The  truth  is  that  in  that  pre-war  period 
the  controversy  was,  apart  from  my  actual  work,  the  most  prominent 
subject  of  my  thoughts.  Looking  back  I  am  convinced  that  it  was  a  pro¬ 
found  mistake  to  allow  it  so  to  usurp  this  place  in  my  active  life.  If  it  was 
possible  to  show  what  kind  of  a  life  I  lived  in  that  period  I  think  it  would 
astonish  even  my  most  intimate  friends .  I  had  few  or  no  regular  recreations 
beyond  an  occasional  game  of  golf,  or  in  the  evenings,  when  I  had  friends 
in  for  dinner,  a  more  occasional  game  of  billiards.  My  days  were  filled 
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to  overflowing  with  work.  I  tried  to  get  a  little  time  after  lunch  for  a 
siesta,  and  if  I  succeeded  always  felt  the  better  for  the  interval  of  rest. 
But  very  often  I  had  to  go  on,  with  hardly  time  for  a  few  mouthfuls  of  food, 
until  five  or  six  in  the  afternoon,  and  then,  when  I  got  back  to  my  house 
in  the  country,  I  was  too  utterly  weary  for  any  active  exertion,  and  only 
asked  to  be  left  in  peace.  It  was  in  those  quiet  hours  that  the  brooding 
over  my  prospects  took  place,  the  cogitation  over  the  last  attack  upon  me, 
and  the  answer  I  should  make  to  the  attackers.  I  see  now  that  had  I  been 
content  to  go  on  with  my  work,  to  nurse  my  resources,  physical  and  mental, 
it  would  have  been  greatly  to  my  advantage.  I  gained  nothing  really 
from  all  the  fierce  controversies  I  have  been  the  centre  of,  and  only  regret 
the  time  and  strength  I  have  spent  upon  them.  Of  course,  one  is  always 
wise  after  the  event.  At  the  moment  nothing  seemed  so  important  as  the 
removal  of  a  misunderstanding  from  the  mind  of  some  individual  or  from 
the  minds  of  a  group,  large  or  small.  The  hours  I  have  spent  in  writing 
controversial  letters  or  articles  or  in  answering  enquiries  from  which  I 
could  derive  no  possible  advantage  !  But  after  all,  it  helped  to  create  that 
public  opinion  which  in  after  years  was  potent  in  winning  my  battle  for 
me.  It  did  help  to  put  manipulative  methods  prominently  before  the 
public  and  to  familiarise  them  with  a  new  idea  of  the  treatment  of  disease 
which  I  hope  and  believe  will  go  a  long  way  to  usher  in  the  new  era  of 
preventive  medicine  on  the  one  hand  and  of  manipulation,  where  such 
treatment  is  indicated,  instead  of  the  knife  in  surgery  on  the  other. 

I  think  it  is  far  truer  to  say  now,  than  it  would  have  been  in  the  years 
immediately  before  the  war,  that  the  medical  Faculty  in  both  branches  is 
infinitely  broader-minded,  more  willing  to  recognise  new  ideas  and  to  put 
them  into  practice.  It  may  still  retain  its  prejudices  against  the  activities 
of  the  undiplomaed  practitioner,  but  to  the  newer  ideas  originating  within 
the  charmed  circle  to  which  I  am  still  a  stranger,  there  is  a  more  con¬ 
ciliatory  attitude  and  a  more  ready  and  generous  welcome. 

It  is  very  curious,  but  I  always  seemed  to  sense  changes  in  the  mental 
atmosphere,  especially  when  they  affected  me.  When  I  imagined  the 
change  to  be  favourable  to  me  and  my  claims,  I  rejoiced  and  felt  encouraged 
and  helped,  more  hopeful.  But  I  had  an  almost  uncanny  anticipatory 
sense  of  trouble  brewing,  or  of  the  lowering  of  the  temperature  as  it  affected 
me  and  my  interests.  I  think  I  have  said  already,  when  dealing  with  the 
trial  of  which  I  have  written,  that  for  weeks  I  had  been  labouring  under  a 
depressing  sense  of  impending  evil.  I  could  not  shake  it  off.  I  remember 
one  of  my  friends,  who  has  known  me  long  and  intimately,  taking  me  to 
task  for  “  meeting  trouble  half-way,”  as  he  termed  it.  “  Your  prospects 
were  never  better,  your  clients  increase  in  number,  your  income  steadily 
improves,  your  reputation  widens  day  by  day.  Yet  you  go  about  as  though 
God  had  forgotten  you,  and  your  friends  had  ceased  to  have  faith  in  you  and 
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your  destiny.”  I  admitted  the  truth  of  the  impeachment,  and  yet  I  could 
not  throw  off  the  vast  depression  which  weighed  down  my  mind  and  sub¬ 
dued  my  spirits.  Sometimes  for  a  few  days  it  would  lift  like  a  mist  before 
a  strong  wind.  That  would  be  when  by  the  morning  post,  for  example, 
there  would  come  two  or  three  letters  from  doctors  expressing  sympathy 
with  me  and  their  abounding  belief  in  the  methods. 

But  the  monstrous  injustice  done  to  Dr.  Axham  rankled  sorely  in  my 
mind.  I  think  it  was  the  shame  I  felt  that  my  fellow-men  could  be  capable 
of  such  conduct  that  hurt  me  more  than  anything  else.  Some  time  before 
the  date  of  which  I  write  now,  I  had  consulted  Mr.  T.  H.  Openshaw,  the 
brilliant  surgeon  of  the  London  Hospital,  about  an  injury  to  my  spine. 
He  was  most  kind,  considerate  and  skilful,  and  I  was  very  deeply  impressed 
by  the  way  he  received  me.  Since  then  I  have  repeatedly  sent  cases  to 
him  which  were  not  suitable  for  me,  and  he  has  performed  miracles  of 
surgery. 

I  decided  to  write  to  him  and  ask  him  if  he  could  not  use  his  influence 
to  get  Dr.  Axham  reinstated.  I  had  also  asked  him  if  some  demonstration 
of  my  work  could  not  be  arranged  before  medical  students.  In  reply  I 
got  a  most  kind  letter  in  which  he  regretted  he  could  not  do  as  I  wished 
concerning  Dr.  Axham.  He  added,  “  I  do  not  think  the  time  is  ripe  yet 
to  enter  vigorously  into  the  contest.”  This  showed  me  that  I  had  his 
sympathy  at  least,  and  that  in  his  opinion  the  time  would  become  “  ripe  ” 
for  him  to  “  enter  into  the  contest.”  Commenting  on  my  proposed  demon¬ 
stration,  he  wrote,  “  I  do  not  feel  sure  that  you  can  communicate  your 
very  great  skill  to  any  other  person.  It  is,  in  my  opinion,  the  result  of  long 
experience  and  the  development  of  a  special  tactile  sense,  and  is  a  gift 
which  in  my  opinion  it  is  absolutely  impossible  to  transmit  to  any  other 
person.  I  wonder,”  he  concluded,  “  you  have  any  desire  to  be  bothered 
with  students.” 

I  prize  this  letter  very  greatly,  for  Mr.  Openshaw  was,  and  is,  one  of 
the  greatest  operators  of  this  or  any  other  time,  and  his  position  as  a  senior 
surgeon  of  the  London  Hospital  makes  his  opinions  a  very  great  value. 
Moreover,  his  knowledge  of  joint  cases  is  unsurpassed. 

It  would  be  about  a  fortnight  after  the  receipt  of  the  above  letter  from 
Mr.  Openshaw  I  got  one  from  Dr.  C.  W.  Haig-Brown,  the  well-known 
medical  superintendent  of  Charterhouse.  He  wrote  me  thus 


Charterhouse, 

Godalming. 

_  _  Nov.  6th,  1913. 

Dear  Mr.  Barker, 

The  circumstance  under  which  I  brought  a  patient  to  you  was 
that  the  father  of  the  boy  was  anxious  that  you  should  treat  him,  and  his 
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house-master  who  was  responsible  for  him  wished  me  to  attend  with  him. 
I  was  very  glad  of  the  opportunity  of  making  your  acquaintance,  for  I  had 
often  heard  you  mentioned  as  being  particularly  helpful  in  such  cases. 
...  I  am  not  one  of  those  who  consider  whether  a  man  has  passed  any 
particular  body  of  examiners,  and  I  merely  judge  work  by  its  results  no 
matter  by  whom  it  is  performed.  I  have  no  patience,  although  a  fully 
qualified  man  myself,  with  the  silly  talk  and  prejudice  as  to  “  irregular 
practices.” 

Yours, 

C.  W.  Haig-Brown,  M.D. 

Not  very  long  after  the  receipt  of  this  frank  letter,  Dr.  Haig-Brown 
wrote  openly  to  the  Medical  Press  and  strongly  supported  my  claims. 

Early  in  1911  I  got  a  letter  from  a  distinguished  man,  Dr.  Caleb, 
Professor  of  Physiology  at  Lahore,  India.  His  daughter  had  sustained  a 
serious  injury  to  her  knee-joint  which  had  rendered  her  lame,  and  which 
all  treatment — and  her  father  by  reason  of  his  official  position  in  a  hospital 
had  access  to  the  best — had  signally  failed  not  only  to  cure  but  even 
improve.  He  wished  to  send  her  to  me.  I  replied  to  his  letter  saying  I 
felt  I  might  be  of  help  to  his  child.  Eventually  she  arrived  at  Park  Lane. 
I  found  that  every  sort  of  treatment,  manipulation,  ionisation,  electric 
appliances,  exercises,  bandaging,  etc.,  had  been  tried  and  many  surgeons 
consulted — all  to  no  effect.  The  girl  was  about  twenty,  erect  and  athletic 
— and  having  failed  to  get  relief  after  so  long  and  patient  a  trial,  did  not 
seem  at  all  convinced  when  I  assured  her  that  a  manipulative  operation, 
such  as  I  proposed,  would  absolutely  cure  her.  However,  she  agreed  to 
attend  for  the  treatment  I  had  decided  was  suitable  for  her  case.  Dr. 
Axham  as  usual  gave  the  anaesthetic.  How  often  has  he  aided  me  to  operate 
successfully  on  doctors  and  their  families  when  all  else  had  failed  !  And 
it  was  the  official  leaders  of  these  men  who  actually  when  he  was  dying 
showed  this  benefactor  no  mercy  !  And  yet  with  his  latest  breath  and 
with  sublime  forbearance — like  a  greater  martyr — he  cried,  “  Father, 
forgive  them  !  ” 

All  went  very  well  with  my  operation,  and  Miss  Gladys  Caleb  made  a 
quick  and  permanent  recovery.  Professor  Caleb  wrote  me  from  Lahore 
on  August  3rd,  1911. 

Dear  Sir, 

...  I  have  heard  from  my  daughter  of  the  operation  so  success¬ 
fully  performed  on  her  knee.  Permit  me  to  congratulate  you  most  heartily 
on  the  result,  and  also  to  express  my  gratitude. 

May  I  therefore  request  you  to  send  me  a  brief  account  of  the  condition 
of  the  knee  when  my  daughter  consulted  you,  and  its  condition  three 
months  after  the  operation.  ...  On  receipt  of  this  report  I  shall  write 
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out  a  full  and  unprejudiced  account  of  the  case  and  send  it  to  the  Lancet. 
Thanking  you  again  for  the  relief  you  have  secured  for  my  daughter. 

I  remain,  dear  Sir,  yours  gratefully, 

C.  A.  Caleb,  M.B.,  M.S. 
Professor  of  Physiology, 

Medical  College,  Lahore. 

v 

As  he  requested,  I  sent  a  report  in  three  months  and  still  another  later, 
and  afterwards  received  the  following  letter  : — 


Lahore, 


March  izth,  1012. 

Dear  Sir, 

I  am  in  receipt  of  your  letter  of  February  4th  for  which  many 
thanks.  .  .  .  Let  me  assure  you  I  shall  not  fail  to  place  your  just  claims  in 
season  and  out  of  season  before  the  medical  men  of  my  acquaintance  in 
India  and  in  England.  It  is  possible  that  by  firm  and  persistent  advocacy 
of  your  cause  one  may  serve  it  better  than  by  publicity  through  the  Press. 
No  medical  man  of  my  acquaintance  here,  and  I  have  spoken  about  it  (his 
daughter’s  case)  to  nearly  all  of  them,  has  shown  anything  but  the  greatest 
and  kindest  sympathy  with  you,  and  I  have  personally  no  doubt  that  the 
time  is  fast  coming  when  the  profession  as  a  whole  will  realise  the  futility, 
and,  as  I  think,  the  criminality  of  opposing  itself  to  a  man  of  your  attain¬ 
ments  and  position,  although  “  unqualified  ”  in  the  narrow  sense. 

“  He  who  is  not  against  us  is  with  us  ”  seems  to  me  to  be  a  sound 
principle  which  the  medical  profession  might  without  loss  of  dignity  adopt 
in  relation  to  the  issues  which  have  recently  been  so  prominently  before  the 
public.  I  intend  sooner  or  later  to  read  a  paper  upon  “  Mr.  Barker  and  the 
Profession  ”  before  the  recently  started  branch  of  the  B.M.A.  here. 


With  kind  regards, 

Yours  sincerely, 

C.  A.  Caleb. 


Since  this  Professor  Caleb  has  remained  a  firm  friend  and  never  fails 
to  send  suitable  cases  to  me.  Among  others  he  sent  Mrs.  Iyengar,  the 
wife  of  Dr.  R.  Iyengar,  the  medical  superintendent  of  the  Minto  Ophthal¬ 
mic  Hospital,  Bangalore.  Thus,  two  of  the  most  important  medical  men 
officially  connected  with  the  great  institutions  of  healing  in  India,  became 
my  supporters  through  the  actual  experiences  of  cases  in  their  own  families, 
which  their  colleagues  had  failed  to  cure. 

This  was  the  kind  of  letter  which  never  failed  to  give  me  encourage¬ 
ment,  and  the  sort  of  evidence  which  began  to  make  havoc  of  the  prejudice- 
hardened  fortification  of  the  Faculty  as  far  as  those  who  were  open  to 
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reason  were  concerned.  But  alas  !  I  found  out  that  there  was  a  large 
section  of  the  profession  which  no  appeal  to  reason  could  reach  because 
they  did  not  desire  to  be  convinced.  It  was  this  which  moved  the  Press 
of  the  country  to  anger.  I  suddenly  became  aware,  towards  the  end  of  the 
summer  in  1913,  that  another  protest  against  the  British  Medical  Associa¬ 
tion  and  the  General  Medical  Council  was  about  to  be  made.  In  the  Daily 
Express,  in  August,  1913,  the  following  leader  appeared  : — 

The  Banged  and  Bolted  Door 

The  world  of  pain  and  suffering  owes  a  debt  to  the  skill,  courage,  care, 
and  unselfishness  of  the  medical  profession  which  can  never  be  discharged, 
and  he  would  be  indeed  an  ingrate  who  failed  to  recognise  these  things. 
But  the  medical  profession  is  unquestionably  liable  to  excess  of  zeal  in 
that  heresy-hunt  which  follows  the  determination  to  protect  the  public 
from  quackery,  and  Mrs.  Hamilton’s  eloquent  plea  in  the  British  Review 
on  behalf  of  Mr.  Barker,  the  famous  bone-setter,  from  which  we  quote 
in  another  column,  will  be  widely  endorsed.  Mr.  Barker  does  wonders 
in  his  own  sphere  of  curative  practice.  The  successor  of  Mr.  Hutton — 
who  cast  his  mantle  also  over  Dr.  Wharton  Hood,  who,  being  duly  qualified, 
could  heal  without  open  hostility  from  his  profession — Mr.  Barker  knows 
the  secrets  of  bones,  ligaments,  tendons  and  muscles  as  the  average 
general  practitioner  cannot  know  them.  He  practises,  too,  in  a  way  un¬ 
known  even  to  eminent  surgeons.  He  manipulates  and  he  cures.  This  is 
no  cheap-jack  charlatan  advertising  dangerous  stuff  at  a  street  corner  or 
deluding  the  poor  with  a  showman’s  patter,  but  an  educated  man,  skilled 
beyond  all,  in  his  own  department  of  the  great  art  of  healing,  secure  in  the 
gratitude  and  respect  of  thousands  of  patients.  Yet,  because  he  has  no 
actual  medical  degree,  having  graduated  in  the  schools  of  experience  and 
justified  himself  by  works,  he  is  pursued  by  the  relentless  enmity  of  the 
Faculty  of  Medicine,  which  declines  to  accept  his  repeated  offers  to  teach 
not  only  students  but  the  profession  as  well.  The  profession  would  do 
very  well  indeed  to  bring  to  an  end  the  campaign  of  persecution,  and  to 
give  Mr.  Barker  so  much  recognition  as  the  world  has  given  him.  Above 
all,  the  profession  would  do  well  to  raise  the  ban  on  Dr.  Axham,  Mr. 
Barker’s  anaesthetist.  Dr.  Axham,  for  the  crime  of  assisting  an  unqualified 
man,  was  deprived  of  his  degrees  by  the  Faculty.  This  deprivation  does 
not,  of  course,  lessen  his  skill,  impair  his  knowledge,  or  destroy  the  faith 
of  patients.  But  it  does,  in  a  mean  way,  continuously  expose  him  to  the 
legal  risks  attendant  on  all  forms  of  medical  practice  without  qualification. 
We  very  much  hope  that  these  questions  may  be  raised  at  the  Medical 
Congress  now  assembled,  and  that  they  may  be  discussed  with  candour 
and  justice.  We  do  not  suggest  at  all  that  the  Faculty  should  open  any 
doors  to  quackery.  But  all  unorthodox  practice  is  not  charlatanism. 
The  Kellgrin  School  of  Sweden  is  unorthodox.  But  it  is  certainly  not 
quackery,  and  its  practice  is  in  the  hands  of  qualified  men.  Mr.  Barker’s 
art  is  not  quackery,  though  he  may  be  able  to  produce  no  medical  degrees. 
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Considerable  correspondence  followed  this  outspoken  leader.  The 
letters  I  quote  will  suffice  to  show  that  feeling  was  again  being  stirred. 
They  are  from  Mr.  (now  Sir  William)  Joynson-Hicks,  Baron  Bentinck, 
Major-General  Ketchen,  Mr.  J.  M.  Moorsom,  K.C.,  and  Mr.  O.  T. 
Norris,  the  well-known  Oxford  Cricket  Blue. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  “  Express .” 

Sir,  ' 

I  have  just  been  reading  some  letters  on  the  subject  of  Mr.  Barker’s 
work,  and  feel  I  ought  to  make  public  my  recent  experience,  not  merely  in 
the  interest  of  Mr.  Barker,  but  of  humanity  at  large. 

My  son,  aged  sixteen,  dislocated  or  put  out  the  cartilage  of  his  knee 
last  winter,  and  under  medical  advice  gave  up  football  and  all  active 
exercise  for  some  weeks. 

We  then  took  him  to  Sir  X.  Y.  (one  of  our  most  eminent  surgeons), 
who  advised  a  continuation  of  such  treatment.  No  benefit  followed,  and 
for  many  months  my  son  was  debarred  from  all  games,  and  suffered  con¬ 
siderable  pain. 

A  month  ago  we  again  consulted  Sir  X.  Y.,  who  decided  that  an  ex¬ 
ploration  operation  was  inevitable.  Before  adopting  this  we  consulted 
an  eminent  physician,  who  confirmed  Sir  X.  Y.,  adding  that  the  boy  would 
be  in  bed  for  six  weeks. 

Finally  we  decided  “  Try  Barker.”  The  lad  was  put  under  gas  by 
Dr.  Axham — the  bete  noire  of  the  medical  profession — and  in  less  than  one 
minute  the  leg  was  put  right,  and  my  son  now  plays  golf  and  lawn  tennis, 
swims,  and  cycles  to  his  heart’s  content. 

Surely  there  is  something  here  worth  knowing,  even  by  the  medical 
profession,  and  yet  they  continue  to  treat  Mr.  Barker  as  an  outcast. 


Bagnoles-de-l’Orne, 
August  12. 


W.  Joynson-Hicks. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  “  Express .” 

Sir, 

As  one  who  has  had  practical  experience  of  Mr.  H.  A.  Barker’s 
skill,  may  I  be  permitted  to  add  my  testimony  ? 

For  some  years  I  consulted  several  well-known  medical  practitioners 
regarding  an  injury  to  my  knee,  due  to  a  fall  while  out  shooting.  However, 
neither  massage,  lotions  nor  rest  effected  any  permanent  cure. 

It  was  subsequently  put  to  me  by  one  of  them  either  to  have  my  leg 
m  plaster  of  Paris  for  three  or  four  weeks,  or  to  undergo  an  operation  on 
the  cartilage— a  two  months’  business  at  least— and  in  neither  case  was  an 
absolute  cure  guaranteed. 

I  chose  plaster  of  Paris,  but  six  months  later  matters  were  as  bad  as  ever. 

I  visited  Mr.  Barker  eighteen  months  ago.  He  “  manipulated  ”  my 
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knee  for  a  few  minutes,  and  since  that  day  I  have  been  perfectly  sound  and 
have  never  experienced  the  slightest  pain  or  discomfort.  This  shows 
undoubted  skill  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Barker. 

I  believe  Mr.  Barker  has  offered  to  lecture  to  the  medical  profession 
in  London  on  manipulative  surgery,  but  I  understand  that  the  offer  was 
declined,  presumably  by  reason  of  “  red  tape,”  though  doubtless  many 
members  of  the  Faculty  would  have  been  sufficiently  interested  in  the 
subject  to  attend. 

Bentinck. 

Muirtown  House, 

Inverness. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  “  Express.” 

Sir, 

I  gladly  bear  my  testimony  to  Mr.  Barker’s  surprising  success. 
Some  two  years  ago  I  suffered  agony  from  a  displaced  cartilage  in  my  knee, 
and  this  went  on  for  three  or  four  months,  before  I  consulted  Mr.  Barker. 
He  at  once  put  the  cartilage  in  its  place,  and  I  have  had  no  trouble  from  it 
since. 

One  of  my  daughters,  living  in  Johannesburg,  who  was  a  regular 
player  at  lawn-tennis  and  golf,  displaced  a  cartilage  in  her  knee  ;  she  con¬ 
sulted  several  doctors  in  Johannesburg — one  of  them  a  man  of  high 
repute — who  told  her  that  she  had  a  “  bursa  ”  in  her  knee,  and  that  she 
must  not  hope  to  be  ever  able  to  play  lawn-tennis  or  any  such-like  games 
again. 


She  happened  to  pay  a  visit  to  a  friend  in  Cheltenham,  who  told  her 
that  she  should  at  once  see  Mr.  Barker,  who  had  completely  cured  herself, 
after  she  had  been  going  about  as  a  cripple,  using  a  stick,  for  a  whole  year. 

On  this  advice,  and  knowing  what  Mr.  Barker  had  done  for  me  only  a 
few  weeks  before,  my  daughter  consulted  Mr.  Barker  and  put  herself  into 
his  hands.  He  cured  her  completely,  and  she  now  enjoys  outdoor  games  as 
much  as  she  ever  did. 

I.  Ketchen,  Major-General. 

The  Royal  Palace  Hotel, 

Kensington,  W. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  “  Express.” 

Sir, 

Nearly  three  years  ago  the  late  Mr.  W.  T.  Stead  wrote  in  the 
Reviews  an  account  of  Mr.  Barker’s  marvellous  success  in  performing 
operations  without  shedding  blood. 

Soon  afterwards  my  son  displaced  the  cartilage  of  his  knee.  I  took  him 
to  Mr.  Barker.  I  had  seen  Lady  Exeter’s  letter  to  the  Times  about  Mr. 
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Barker  curing  her  knee  after  eighteen  years  of  failure  by  eminent  surgeons. 
That  letter  convinced  me. 

On  the  day  appointed,  in  my  presence,  Dr.  Axham  administered  gas, 
Mr.  Barker  performed  his  operation,  and  my  son  was  healed.  He  has  had 
no  trouble  since. 

I  have  seen  Mr.  Barker  gratuitously  perform  the  same  operation  upon  a 
young  man  too  poor  to  pay.  I  recommended  an  archdeacon’s  daughter, 
who  had  suffered  like  Lady  Exeter,  to  tfae  care  of  Mr.  Barker.  He  healed 
her  at  once,  and  she  is  wholly  sound. 

For  Dr.  Axham’s  services  he  was  brought  before  the  General  Medical 
Council  and  struck  off  the  Register,  after  a  hint  that  his  previous  offences 
in  making  the  treatment  of  the  halt  and  the  lame  painless  might  be  over¬ 
looked  if  he  would  undertake  to  sin  no  more.  Being  a  man  of  honour, 
Dr.  Axham  declined  to  degrade  himself. 

For  this  the  Medical  Council  punished  him  by  finding  that  he  was  guilty 
of  “  infamous  conduct.” 

Now,  which  of  the  two  parties,  the  Medical  Council  or  Dr.  Axham,  is 
really  guilty  of  “  infamous  conduct  ”  ?  Let  the  patients  who  have 
recovered  their  health  and  strength  give  judgment. 

How  long  will  justice  be  delayed  ? 

J.  M.  Moorsom,  K.C. 

Fieldside,  Keswick. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  “  Express.” 

Sir, 

Your  correspondent  “  Veritas  ”  describes  Mr.  H.  A.  Barker  as  the 
“  man  who  knows,”  and  I  feel  sure  that  to  all  who  have  had  the  good 
fortune  to  be  treated  by  him  this  description  will  seem  to  be  well  merited. 

Mr.  Barker  cured  me  of  long-standing  knee  cartilage  trouble  in  a  very 
short  time,  after  three  well-known  medical  men  had  failed  even  to  diagnose 
the  case. 

/  have  sent  some  thirty  other  sufferers  to  him  during  the  last  few  years , 
and  they  have  without  exception  obtained  speedy  and  complete  relief. 

Surely  it  is  time  that  his  wonderful  methods  should  be  given  a  fair 
hearing. 


Banstead. 


O.  T.  Norris. 


SIR  ARTHUR  MARKHAM 
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CHAPTER  XVI 

SIR  ARTHUR  MARKHAM.  MY  FORTNIGHTLY  REVIEW  ARTICLE 

BOUT  this  period  of  my  career  a  medical  paper  thought  fit 

/  ^  to  have  a  tilt  at  me  !  It  printed  a  paragraph  stating  that  “  there 
/  is  nothing  that  bone-setting  can  do  but  should  be  mere  child’s 

play  to  a  surgeon  who  has  taken  advantage  of  the  opportunities 
thrown  in  his  way  whilst  walking  the  hospitals.” 

To  this  I  replied  as  follows  : — 

“  Will  you  allow  me  to  say  that  it  is  the  false  assumption  of  surgeons, 
honestly  or  dishonestly  entertained — that  they  are  conversant  with  and 
practise  my  methods — which  I  have  for  years  been  trying  to  dispel.  If  the 
available  evidence  is  subjected  to  an  impartial  analysis  by  an  intelligent  and 
unprejudiced  investigator,  my  contention  that  medical  men  only  know  the 
rudiments  of  mechanotherapy  as  I  practise  it  will  be  conclusively  and  over¬ 
whelmingly  established.  In  making  this  assertion  I  am  relying  not  only 
upon  my  individual  experience  with  thousands  of  cases  dealt  with  in  nearly 
two  decades  of  work,  but  upon  the  distinct  statements  of  eminent  members 
of  the  Faculty  themselves.  In  upholding  this  position,  the  Times  had 
beneath  its  arguments  a  bed-rock  of  facts  and  professional  support,  without 
which  the  premier  newspaper  of  the  world  would  certainly  not  have  com¬ 
mitted  itself  to  so  definite  an  opinion.” 

The  usual  jibe  was  the  only  attempt  to  answer  the  letter,  and  the 
editor,  in  a  sneering  footnote,  declared  :  “  We  should  like  to  hear 
what  the  present  President  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  of 
England,  Sir  Henry  Morris,  thinks  of  Mr.  Barker  and  his  bone¬ 
setting  ‘  achievements.’  ”  In  an  earlier  part  of  this  volume  the  editor 
will  now  have  an  opportunity  of  reading  what  a  past  president  of  the 
British  Medical  Association  had  to  say  about  my  work,  and  as  for  Sir 
Henry  Morris,  the  ex-President  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  of 
England,  well,  it  was  he  amongst  other  distinguished  surgeons,  as  I 
shall  relate  later,  who  signed  a  memorial  to  the  Prime  Minister  which 
resulted  in  His  Majesty  conferring  upon  me  the  honour  of  knighthood  ! 
What  he  thought  of  my  work  will  be  shown  later. 

It  was  attacks  of  this  kind  which  gave  me  the  acutest  pain,  for  in 
addition  to  the  strenuous  nature  of  my  work,  and  the  demands  it  made  upon 
my  store  of  energy,  I  never  allowed  such  comments  upon  me  to  pass 
unnoticed  and  unchallenged.  I  always  tried  to  keep  my  temper,  to  return 
good  for  evil,  to  administer  mild  reproof  for  bitter  jibe,  and  reason  for 
unreason,  but  it  was  all  very  very  hard,  and  all  extremely  difficult  to  bear. 
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But  still  I  carried  on — sometimes  like  a  machine — just  dumbly  determined 
to  go  forward,  to  do  my  duty,  and  to  work,  work,  work  unceasingly  until 
my  end  was  attained. 

To  make  matters  worse  my  spine  did  not  improve.  I  consulted 
surgeons,  had  every  kind  of  treatment,  but  it  grew  worse,  and  night  and 
day  I  was  in  almost  constant  pain,  and  in  the  brief  intervals  when  I  was 
not  suffering  I  groaned  under  a  dull,  gnawing  and  intolerable  ache.  The 
affected  area  was  in  the  region  I  could  not  possibly  reach  with  my  hands — 
the  tenth,  eleventh  and  twelfth  dorsal  vertebras — so  that  I  could  not 
treat  myself.  Adhesions  formed,  and  great  tenderness  over  the  eleventh 
left  transverse  process,  which  was  more  definitely  palpable  on  one  side  than 
the  other,  indicated  some  rotation  of  that  section  of  the  spine. 

This  crippling  disablement  has  proved  one  of  my  greatest  burdens — 
veritably  my  “  thorn  in  the  flesh.”  The  suffering  handicapped  me,  and 
rendered  all  my  operations  doubly  difficult,  and  to  crown  the  irony  of  the 
situation,  I  knew  it  was  the  very  type  of  injury  I  could  cure  if  only  I  could 
reach  it.  My  readers  may  imagine  what  my  reflections  were  like  when  I 
read  the  claims  of  the  Faculty  to  do  everything  the  bone-setter  does  and 
to  do  it  better  !  I  devised  all  kinds  of  exercises  which  gave  me  at  the  best 
only  slight  relief.  This  condition  continued  for  years,  and  not  until  now 
(1926),  fifteen  years  after  the  accident,  have  I  found  some  relief  from  the 
pain.  On  being  told  of  my  injury  by  a  patient  of  mine  a  certain  doctor 
remarked,  “  Why  you  see  he  can’t  even  cure  his  own  trouble  !  ” 

The  late  Sir  Arthur  Markham,  about  this  period,  sent  his  wife  to  me 
for  a  lameness  which  had  not  yielded  to  treatment.  She  made  a  good 
recovery.  Sir  Arthur  was  so  grateful  that  he  was  anxious  to  assist  me  to 
the  utmost  of  his  power.  He  was  in  Parliament,  and  it  suggested  itself 
to  him  that  probably  a  question  might  be  asked  relative  to  Dr.  Axham’s 
case.  That  seemed  a  very  sensible  course,  and  I  was  highly  delighted. 
Sir  Arthur  gave  notice  to  the  Minister  concerned.  He  took  the  usual  steps 
and  submitted  his  question,  which  read  as  follows  : — 

To  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer . 

Whether  his  attention  had  been  drawn  to  the  case  of  Dr.  F.  W.  Axham 
who  has  been  struck  off  the  Medical  Register  for  administering  anaesthetics 
to  the  patients  of  Mr.  H.  A.  Barker,  the  eminent  bone-setter,  who  practises 
the  manipulation  methods  of  surgery,  on  the  ground  that  this  treatment 
is  not  recognised  by  orthodox  surgeons  ;  and  whether,  before  entering 
into  any  agreement  to  pay  public  monies  to  members  of  this  Council  in 
connection  with  the  National  Insurance  Bill,  he  will  obtain  assurances 
from  the  Medical  Council  that  this  boycott  of  Dr.  Axham  should  be  with¬ 
drawn,  seeing  that  medical  men  and  their  families  have  received  treatment 
from  Mr.  Barker. 


A.  Markham. 
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Its  fate  is  best  indicated  by  the  following  letter  which  Sir  Arthur  sent 
me  as  soon  as  he  found  the  way  was  barred. 

48  Portland  Place,  W. 

12 th  December,  1911. 

Dear  Mr.  Barker, 

I  am  sorry  to  say  that  when  I  took  the  enclosed  question  to  the 
Table  the  other  night,  it  was  ruled  out  of  order  on  the  ground  that  no 
Government  Department  or  Minister  has  any  responsibility  for  the  conduct 
of  the  Medical  Profession.  Of  course,  you  are  aware  that  questions  cannot 
be  asked  in  Parliament  unless  a  Minister  is  responsible,  and  it  seems  the 
Speaker  has  ruled  that  no  Minister  has  any  responsibility  for  the  Medical 
Council.  I  think  the  question  was  on  the  border-line  and  should  have 
been  allowed,  for  the  Chancellor  has  been  in  constant  negotiations  with 
the  Medical  Council  in  connection  with  the  Insurance  Bill. 

If  an  opportunity  arises  I  will  certainly  take  Mr.  Speaker’s  ruling  on  the 
point.  The  case  is  so  perfectly  monstrous  and  unjust,  that  something 
really  ought  to  be  done.  I  have  never  known  of  a  more  wicked  or 
monstrous  case,  and  not  only  Dr.  Axham  but  the  public  should  be  pro¬ 
tected  from  this  tyrannical  trades  union  of  doctors.  If  any  trades  union  of 
workmen  acted  in  half  so  tyrannical  a  way  there  would  at  once  be  a  howl 
of  public  indignation. 

You  may  rely  that  anything  I  can  do  in  the  matter  to  see  this  crying 
injustice  remedied,  I  will  do.  On  personal  grounds  I  shall  always  be  in 
your  debt,  for  after  my  wife  had  been  unsuccessfully  treated  by  several 
surgeons  for  lameness,  you  in  a  short  time  effected  a  complete  cure.  You 
will  recollect  my  wife  came  to  see  you  on  the  advice  of  our  own  medical 
man,  and  now  the  Medical  Council  try  and  rob  Dr.  Axham  of  his  living 
for  professional  etiquette  !  A  patient  may  die,  but  etiquette  seems  to  be 
always  of  more  account  in  this  Profession  than  the  interests  of  the  patient, 
and  it  is  high  time  the  public  put  their  foot  down  on  this  trades  union. 

Yours  very  truly, 

Arthur  B.  Markham. 

I  must  confess  that  I  was  greatly  disappointed.  Even  at  this  distance 
of  time  the  memory  of  that  disappointment  affects  me  strangely.  When  Sir 
Arthur  told  me  what  he  proposed  to  do  it  seemed  to  me  that  a  new  door 
of  hope  was  opened.  If  Parliament  could  be  interested  and  the  Govern¬ 
ment  got  to  move  what  advances  might  we  not  look  for.  It  vexed  me  that  I 
had  not  thought  of  this  plan  long  before.  I  had  been  enabled  to  be  of 
service  to  many  Members  of  both  Houses.  But  it  had  never  occurred  to 
me  that  Parliament  or  the  Government  could  do  anything  to  remove  my 
difficulties.  But  when  a  Member  gravely  proposed  to  move  in  the  Legis¬ 
lative  Chamber,  I  had  a  kind  of  expectation  that  the  end  of  my  troubles 
might  not  be  very  far  off.  Alas  for  the  vanity  of  human  hopes  !  “  Put  not 
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your  trust  in  princes  ” — nor  in  Parliaments  !  I  had  much  to  do  later  with 
Members  who  wanted  to  help  me,  and  I  am  profoundly  grateful  for  all  they 
did.  The  pleasanter  experiences  which  followed  have  left  me  with  a  pro¬ 
found  sense  of  gratitude  towards  many  men  in  the  House  of  Commons,  all 
of  whose  names  may  not  appear  in  these  pages.  But,  in  spite  of  their  kind¬ 
ness  and  their  generosity  of  service,  I  must  confess  to  a  preference  for  the 
“  benevolent  despot  ” — if  only  one  could  discover  him.  Despots  might  be 
kicked,  like  orators  in  Ireland,  from  behind  every  bush — but  who  would 
guarantee  their  benevolence  ?  There’s  the  rub  ! 

I  think  Sir  Arthur  Markham  was  the  first  M.P.  who  had  endeavoured 
to  help  me  in  and  through  the  House  of  Commons.  A  few  months  later 
he  sent  me  one  of  his  children,  and  thereafter  he  never  ceased  to  try  to  aid 
the  cause  we  both  had  at  heart. 

Soon  after  this  incident  I  sent  a  letter  to  the  editor  of  the  Fortnightly 
Review,  and  asked  him  if  I  might  write  an  article  on  my  work  for  his  paper. 
From  Mr.  W.  L.  Courtney  I  received  a  most  kindly  reply  asking  me  to 
submit  such  an  article,  I  did  so,  and  it  was  accepted.  It  appeared  in  the 
issue  of  March,  1913.  If  I  quote  freely,  it  is  because  it  sets  forth  my 
position  at  that  period  of  my  career.  I  have  omitted  all  such  passages  as 
have  little  or  no  bearing  upon  the  actual  position  of  the  bone-setters 
to-day.  I  think  this  article  will  repay  study. 

The  Truth  about  Bone-setting 

Eleven  years  ago  my  cousin  and  my  predecessor,  the  man  under  whom 
I  studied  my  art,  John  Atkinson,  wrote  these  words  :  “  Here,  as  every¬ 
where,  I  find  myself  face  to  face  with  that  old  charge  of  self-advertisement. 
It  does  not  matter  to  me  ;  it  has  never  mattered,  and  I  would  not  notice 
it  at  all  except  that  it  is  used  by  my  enemies  to  prevent  me  from  getting  a 
fair  hearing.  Let  me  take  this  bull  by  the  horns.  If  I  treat  the  question 
brusquely,  fair-minded  men,  in  the  profession  and  out  of  it,  will  acquit  me. 
I  am  in  no  need  of  advertisement.  My  hands  are  full.  I  make  an  income, 
and  I  enjoy  the  confidence  of  my  patients.  I  am  not  advertising  myself j 
but  I  must  proclaim  my  methods  or  leave  them  in  oblivion.” 

My  position  and  my  difficulty  are  precisely  set  forth  in  these  words. 

I  cannot  open  my  mouth  in  self-defence,  or  write  one  line  in  exposition  of 
my  work  but  I  am  forthwith  charged  in  the  medical  Press  with  indulging 
in  methods  of  advertisement  repugnant  to  the  Faculty  !  I  admit  frankly 
that  if  I  were  merely  worldly-wise  I  should  say  nothing,  concentrate  my 
attention  exclusively  upon  my  work,  reap  the  rewards  of  my  labour,  and 
leave  the  future  of  my  art  to  take  care  of  itself.  Constituted  as  I  am,  that 
course  is  an  impossible  one.  Year  after  year  brings  before  me  a  vast  mass 
of  human  suffering  which  can  certainly  be  alleviated  and  removed,  if  only 
the  means  experience  has  shown  to  be  effective  are  employed.  I  am  con¬ 
vinced,  by  evidence  I  cannot  resist,  that  treatment  by  manipulation,  in 
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certain  well-defined  cases  of  physical  injury,  or  incapacity,  or  defect,  is 
absolutely  superior  to  the  orthodox  methods  employed  by  the  Faculty. 
Surely  I  should  be  culpable  if  I  did  not,  in  season  and  out  of  season,  urge 
its  use  upon  those  who  practise  the  healing  art,  and  if  I  did  not,  by  every 
lawful  means  in  my  power,  do  my  utmost  to  secure  its  adoption  by  men  of 
science.  Mr.  Atkinson  was  not  willing  to  allow  the  methods  as  he  practised 
them,  and  as  Hutton  before  him  practised  them,  to  be  lost.  The  one  and 
only  guarantee  that  they  shall  not  fall  into  oblivion  is  to  secure  their  utilisa¬ 
tion  by  the  Faculty.  But  such  a  consummation  can  only  be  brought  about 
by  the  Faculty,  through  their  acknowledged  and  responsible  authority, 
abandoning  the  policy  they  have  hitherto  steadfastly  pursued  of  ignoring 
and  condemning  the  methods  and  the  men  who  practise  them.  I  confess 
that,  as  yet,  I  have  not  made  much  headway  against  the  professional  pre¬ 
judice  which  opposes  and  thwarts  my  efforts  to  secure  full  recognition  for 
the  art  of  mechano-therapy. 

It  is  true  there  is,  on  the  part  of  progressive  surgeons,  a  greater  willing¬ 
ness  to  acquire  some  real  and  practical  knowledge  of  the  system.  Several 
professional  men  have  lately  written  me  with  the  avowed  object  of  learning 
the  methods  from  the  actual  practice  of  them.  But  I  cannot  afford  the 
time  and  strength  demanded  for  demonstrations  for  the  benefit  of 
individuals.  What  I  desire  is  to  bring  the  methods  before  the  Faculty  as 
a  whole,  secure  them  a  place  in  the  curricula  of  medical  schools,  and, 
either  establish  bone-setting  as  a  separate  branch  of  surgical  science — as 
dentistry  is  established — or  obtain  for  the  entire  body  of  students  a 
thorough  and  practical  training  in  the  work. 

From  what  I  have  already  written  it  will  be  seen  that  I  contend, 
unreservedly,  that  the  methods  of  the  manipulative  art  as  Hutton,  Atkin¬ 
son,  and  Wharton  Hood  practised  it,  are  quite  unknown  to  the  general 
practitioner,  and  even  to  specialists  in  surgery.  The  truth  of  this  con¬ 
tention  is  the  main  point  I  desire  to  establish.  Without  any  fear,  I  declare 
that  the  work  is  judged  and  condemned  by  a  body  of  men  who  have  no  real 
and  effective  knowledge  even  of  its  rudimentary  principles.  They  know 
some  things  which  they  believe  to  be  manipulative  methods,  and  they  are 
angry  that  unlicensed  men  should  dare  to  practise  anything  beyond  this 
limited  knowledge  they  possess.  They  affirm  that  “  what  bone-setters 
practise  is  fraught  with  danger  to  their  patients,  that  any  success  is 
accidental,  that  the  results  are  on  the  whole  disastrous  (see  Blue  Book  report 
on  “  The  practice  of  medicine  and  surgery  by  unqualified  persons,” 
1910),  and  that  only  a  natural  shrinking  of  the  victims  of  pretentious 
quacks  from  displaying  their  credulity  and  folly  prevents  this  danger  from 
being  demonstrated  to  the  public.”  This  indictment  may  be  true  of 
uneducated  men  practising  as  bone-setters,  whose  vulgar  advertisements 
are  from  time  to  time  seen  in  the  newspapers,  but  to  apply  such  criticism 
to  gifted  and  skilled  operators  like  Hutton  and  Atkinson  is  to  make  a  state¬ 
ment  which  is  as  destitute  of  justice  as  it  is  barren  of  truth.  For  twenty 
years  I  have  practised  bone-setting.  Some  thirty  thousand  cases  at  least 
have  been  dealt  with  by  me.  They  have  not  been  drawn  from  the  ignorant 
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or  credulous  sections  of  the  community.  Lawyers,  literary  men,  clergy¬ 
men,  members  of  the  Services,  politicians,  leaders  of  society  and  learning, 
devotees  of  every  kind  of  sport,  even  doctors  themselves  have  sought  my 
aid.  I  can  honestly  say  I  have  never  had  a  disaster,  and,  with  a  very  few 
exceptions,  I  have  been  able  to  relieve  or  remove  the  vast  majority  of  their 
disabilities.  It  is  most  significant  that  not  one  of  these  patients  has  ever 
declared  that  the  methods  I  used  were  the  same  as  those  employed  by  any 
private  practitioner,  or  in  any  hospital  to  which  they  may  have  resorted 
at  an  earlier  stage  of  their  trouble.  From  the  mass  of  evidence  in  my 
possession,  I  maintain  that  I  am  in  line  with  the  facts  when  I  emphatically 
state  that,  either  the  Faculty  do  not  know  the  methods,  or,  knowing  them, 
do  not  employ  them. 

If  I  declare  the  surgeons  do  not  know  them,  it  is  because  I  feel  justified 
in  doing  so  by  their  own  admissions,  as  well  as  from  my  individual 
experience. 

Let  me  draw  the  careful  attention  of  the  readers  of  the  Fortnightly 
Review  to  an  article  which  appeared  in  the  Times  of  February  24th,  1911. 
It  was  from  a  medical  correspondent  who  undertook  to  discuss  “  Bone¬ 
setting,  its  history  and  dangers.”  Ignoring  the  writer’s  “  history,”  which 
has  no  vital  bearing  on  the  question  under  discussion,  it  must  suffice  if  I 
emphasise  Dr.  Wharton  Hood’s  connection  with  Hutton,  the  famous  bone- 
setter,  who  practised  in  London  in  the  middle  of  the  last  century.  Dr. 
Wharton  Hood  had  just  finished  his  medical  course  when,  through  his 
father,  he  was  brought  into  touch  with  Hutton,  who  offered  to  instruct 
the  young  medical  man  in  his  methods.  Before  Hood  accepted  Hutton’s 
proposal  he  consulted  the  leading  surgeon  of  the  day,  Sir  William  Ferguson, 
who  declared  that  “  if  Hutton  could  teach  him  anything  he  ought  to  go  and 
learn  it.”  Dr.  Wharton  Hood  accordingly  associated  himself  with  Hutton 
for  nearly  two  years,  and  gained  a  very  fair  mastery  of  such  methods  of 
manipulation  as  he  employed  in  daily  practice.  Now  the  important  point 
is  the  acknowledged  fact  that  Hutton  could,  and  did,  teach  his  pupil  some 
things.  Yet  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  Wharton  Hood  had  just  left  the 
hospital  wards,  that  he  had  acquired  the  very  latest  surgical  methods,  and 
so  far  as  medical  science  had  gone,  was  quite  an  up-to-date  practitioner. 
It  is  explicitly  acknowledged  that  Hutton  had  something  to  teach,  and  Hood 
something  to  learn,  not  taught  in  the  schools.  Upon  that  teaching  Dr. 
Wharton  Hood  founded  his  own  special  practice  and  built  up  a  reputation 
which,  through  the  works  he  published  on  manipulative  methods,  promises 
to  be  lasting.  The  medical  correspondent  of  the  Times ,  replying  to  recent 
critics  who  asserted  that  the  bone-setter  was  a  worker  in  a  domain  hitherto 
neglected  by  the  Faculty,  claims  that  “  the  methods  of  dealing  with  the 
cases  concerned  had  been  published  in  a  book  which  was  accessible  to 
every  surgeon,  which  had  been  favourably  reviewed  in  the  leading  medical 
journals,  and  which  soon  became  well  and  widely  known  in  the  profession. 
If,  at  any  time,  there  had  been  a  so-called  ‘  hinterland  of  surgery,’  it  was  a 
hinterland  no  longer.  It  had  been  fully  explored,  and  everything  connected 
with  it  had  been  disclosed  to  all  who  would  be  at  pains  to  learn.” 
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But  how  can  this  claim  be  reconciled  with  the  writer’s  fatal  description 
of  the  reception  accorded  to  the  “  new  doctrines  ”  by  the  Faculty  as  a 
whole  ?  He  declares  they  were  not  readily  accepted  by  the  medical  pro¬ 
fession.  Wharton  Hood  was  denounced  as  a  bone-setter,  and  it  was 
“  insinuated  that  there  was  something  irregular  and  improper  in  his 
practice.”  But  that  is  not  the  worst.  The  medical  correspondent  deals 
with  a  letter  in  the  Times  over  the  signature  “  F.R.C.S.,”  in  which  the 
writer  had  “  illustrated  the  value  of  the  medical  schools  attached  to  the 
great  hospitals,  by  showing  that  it  is  mainly  through  their  agency  that 
improvements  in  practice  are  not  confined  to  those  who  originate  them, 
but  speedily  make  their  way  to  the  rank  and  file  of  the  profession,  and  are 
so  rendered  available  for  the  service  of  the  public.”  He  comments  upon 
this  in  the  following  terms  :  “  The  truth  of  this  proposition  is  undeniable, 
and  its  converse  is  undeniable  also.  If  Dr.  Wharton  Hood  had  held  an 
appointment  in  a  London  hospital,  and  had  done  his  work  before  students, 
it  would  long  ago  have  been  universally  known  and  imitated  by  surgeons. 
But  the  actual  teachers  were  not  sufficiently  prompt  to  acknowledge  and 
welcome  the  work  of  a  man  who  was  not  a  member  of  their  own  body,  and 
the  students  had  no  opportunity  of  seeing  its  value.  Traditions  of  rest, 
which  ought  to  have  become  obsolete,  have  been  suffered  to  hold  their  own, 
and  the  consequence  is  that  the  unqualified  bone-setter  of  to-day  has  still 
abundant  opportunities  for  the  exercise  of  his  craft.  It  is  true  that  better 
methods  of  dealing  with  some  recent  injuries,  and  especially  with  fractures, 
have  of  late  years  gained  much  ground  in  the  hospitals  both  of  this  country 
and  of  France,  but  the  profession  generally  has  not  fully  assimilated  the 
principles  laid  down  by  Dr.  Wharton  Hood,  and  the  complete  recognition 
of  the  soundness  of  these  principles  by  the  late  Sir  James  Paget  has  not 
been  so  widely  imitated  as  it  should  have  been.” 

What  does  this  mean  ?  Simply  that  the  knowledge  of  the  bone-setter’s 
art,  as  practised  by  Hutton,  gained  by  Dr.  Wharton  Hood  from  the  despised 
bone-setter,  and  brought  before  the  profession  by  him,  was  not  received 
by  the  Faculty  forty  years  ago,  was  not  taught  in  the  schools,  and  conse¬ 
quently,  was  unknown  to  that  generation  of  practitioners.  Nay ,  the 
methods  are  still  unknown  to  the  Faculty,  and  it  is  because  of  this 
ignorance  that  the  unlicensed  bone-setter  finds  his  opportunity,  and,  I 
may  add,  his  justification  ! 

If  I  wanted  further  proof  it  has  been  put  into  my  hands  by  two  surgeons 
who  have  just  issued  a  little  book  on  “  Bone-setting  and  the  Treatment  of 
Painful  Joints.”  Its  avowed  objects  are  (1)  “  to  assist  the  profession  in 
the  class  of  case  that  is  apt  to  drift  into  the  care  of  ‘  unqualified  person  ’  ”  ; 
(2)  “  to  dispel  the  popular  notion  that  the  medical  profession  knows  nothing 
of  bone-setting,  while  at  the  same  time  drawing  attention  to  the  general 
principles  which  should  be  observed  in  dealing  with  joints  whose  utility 
has  been  impaired  by  adhesions.” 

One  of  the  authors  of  this  book  is  supposed  to  know  more  about  the 
methods  of  the  bone-setter  than  any  other  living  surgeon.  It  is  important, 
therefore,  that  I  point  out  that  even  the  Times  medical  correspondent  in 
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the  article  with  which  I  have  already  dealt,  showed  that  Dr.  Wharton  Hood, 
as  far  back  as  1871,  “  arranged  the  cases  with  which  he  had  so  frequently 
been  called  upon  to  deal  under  nine  categories,  including  fractures,  strains, 
dislocations,  ruptures  of  muscular  fibres,  inflamed  joints,  displaced  cart¬ 
ilages  and  tendons,  ganglionic  swellings,  and  partial  dislocations  of  the 
wrist,  ankle  and  foot,  and  in  relation  to  most  of  them  he  clearly  laid  down 
the  principles  by  which  the  occurrence  of  stiffening,  rigidity,  or  adhesions 
might  be  prevented.”  Apart  altogether  from  the  undeniable  development 
which  has  taken  place  in  manipulative  surgery  during  the  last  forty  years, 
the  authors  of  this  book,  who  undertake  “  to  correct  the  nelgect  of  the  so- 
called  art  of  bone-setting  ”  by  the  profession,  do  not  even  seem  to  be  aware 
of  the  scope  of  the  bone-setter’s  art  as  exhibited  to  them  by  Dr.  Wharton 
Hood  more  than  a  generation  ago.  Their  treatment  of  the  subject  is  almost 
entirely  confined  to  the  one  topic  of  adhesions  !  Indeed,  the  writers 
confess  as  much.  “  For  the  purposes  of  this  book  (p.  9)  it  may  be  assumed 
that  reference  is  made  to  fibrous  adhesions  caused  mainly  by  trauma, 
though  certain  cases  may  be  included  where  ankylosis  has  been  caused  by 
rheumatic,  or  the  so-called  rheumatoid  arthritis.”  The  only  instructions 
they  give  deal  with  the  breaking  down  of  adhesions.  As  I  have  always 
contended,  they  evidently  imagine  that  this  is  the  beginning  and  the  end 
of  the  bone-setter’s  art.  Of  his  more  important  work,  the  book  reveals 
not  even  elementary  knowledge.  Of  the  correction  of  deformities,  or  even 
the  reduction  of  displaced  knee  cartilages,  etc.,  there  is  not  a  word  from  the 
first  to  the  last  page.  Indeed,  as  I  read  the  book,  in  which  is  given,  I 
suppose,  the  very  cream  of  the  knowledge  possessed  by  the  Faculty  on  the 
treatment  of  such  troubles  as  are  here  noticed,  the  less  surprised  am  I  at 
the  repeated  failures  of  the  best-known  operating  surgeons  to  relieve 
sufferers  of  what  to  me  are  the  simplest  and  commonest  ailments.  Even 
cases  of  what  the  authors  term  “  minor  ”  disabilities  they  fail  to  relieve 
and  cure  more  perhaps  from  the  restrained  fashion  in  which  they  apply 
the  remedies  prescribed  in  this  book  than  from  any  inefficiency  or  inade¬ 
quacy  in  the  methods  themselves.  The  writer  of  the  Times  article  laid  his 
finger  upon  this  weakness  when  he  wrote,  “  It  frequently  happens,  more¬ 
over,  that  the  attempts  of  surgeons  to  break  down  adhesions  are  only 
half-hearted,  such  as  to  excite  irritation  instead  of  affording  freedom.” 
But  when  they  come  face  to  face  with,  say,  a  serious  case  of  displaced 
cartilage  or  of  deformity,  their  methods,  which  they  believe  are  the  methods 
of  the  bone-setter,  are  from  the  outset  doomed  to  failure.  Their  last 
remedy  is  the  knife,  and  when  patients  shrink  from  such  drastic  treatment 
and  consult  the  bone-setter  and  are  cured,  they  depreciate  the  results  or 
they  affirm  (p.  9),  “  Though  treatment  by  bone-setting  is  usually  rapid 
and  effective,  it  must  be  remembered  that  a  cure  could  in  many  cases  be 
achieved  by  electricity,  prolonged  massage,  or  other  means.”  Where  is 
the  proof  of  this  successful  alternative  treatment  ?  What  are  the  “  other 
means  ”  ?  If  “  electricity,  prolonged  massage,  and  other  means  ”  can  do 
what  I  have  almost  invariably  done  during  the  last  twenty  years  by  “  the 
new  form  of  scientific  bone-setting,”  why  have  the  surgeons  who  have  had 
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the  first  chance  of  curing  these  cases  failed  to  cure  ?  Why  have  they 
allowed  patients  to  linger  on,  disabled,  in  pain,  and  prevented  from  follow¬ 
ing  their  avocations  or  taking  any  part  in  physical  recreations,  for  months 
and  even  years  ? 

The  authors  of  the  book  just  published  may  show  that  the  average 
surgeon  is  capable  of  breaking  down  adhesions.  But,  even  on  this  point, 
the  teaching  conveyed  rather  suggests  the  poverty  of  the  knowledge 
possessed  by  the  rank  and  file  when  a  book  of  this  description  is  needed 
for  the  instruction  of  licensed  practitioners  in  a  branch  of  their  art  in  which 
they  are  assumed  to  be  proficient. 

I  would  not  dogmatically  affirm  that  they  “  know  nothing  of  bone¬ 
setting,”  but  their  knowledge,  I  am  convinced,  is  of  the  rudiments  of  the 
art — the  A  B  C  of  a  system  which  has,  perhaps,  more  rapidly  developed 
during  the  last  few  years  than  any  other  branch  of  surgery.  Even  sup¬ 
posing  the  Faculty  had  “  assimilated  the  principles  laid  down  by  Dr. 
Wharton  Hood,  recognised  the  soundness  of  those  principles,”  and  adopted 
the  methods  of  Hutton,  modified  or  otherwise,  but  proceeded  no  further, 
they  could  not  be  said  to  be  intimate  with  modern  manipulative  methods. 
Yet  all  the  while  surgeons  persist  in  talking  of  Hutton  as  though  his  practice 
of  manipulation  was  the  final  word  on  the  art,  deferring  to  him,  speaking 
of  him,  who  was  in  his  day  the  man  by  the  Faculty  most  hated,  with  almost 
reverence,  quite  unconscious  of  the  fact  that,  compared  with  the  modern 
bone-setter  who  has  followed  the  road  Hutton  indicated,  Hutton  himself 
is  but  a  curious  experimenter  who  is  convinced  of  the  soundness  of  the 
principles  upon  which  his  art  is  based,  but  has  not  succeeded  in  applying 
them  or  in  finding  out  how  they  may  best  be  applied.  The  bone-setter 
is  in  no  immediate  danger  of  being  rendered  unnecessary  if  this  is  the  state 
of  the  knowledge  of  the  most  eminent  surgeons.  To  be  healed  sufferers 
will  still  have  to  “  drift  into  the  care  of  the  irregular  practitioner  !  ” 

The  Faculty  do  not  know,  and  expose  their  ignorance  in  this  amazing 
fashion.  And,  what  is  most  amazing,  prejudice  alone  prevents  surgeons 
from  learning  all  modern  bone-setting  has  to  teach  them.  Here  and  there 
a  practitioner,  like  Dr.  Bryce,  discards  professional  prejudice  and  goes 
straight  to  the  quarters  in  which  he  can  acquire  instruction,  to  his  immedi¬ 
ate  advantage  and  to  that  of  his  patients.  “  My  success,”  Dr.  Bryce  con¬ 
fesses,  “  in  the  following  cases  is  entirely  due  to  the  study  I  have  made  of 
the  subject.”  He  then  cites  several  instances. 

Upon  the  same  terms  the  whole  Faculty  can  obtain  instruction.  Upon 
the  same  terms  the  whole  Faculty  can  widen  the  bounds  of  their  beneficent 
services  to  humanity. 

There  is  no  mystery  about  the  art.  Some  skill,  at  least  in  its  practice, 
can  be  acquired  by  any  surgeon  who  will  be,  as  the  Times  correspondent 
says,  “  at  pains  to  learn.”  But  I  am  certain  that  the  knowledge  cannot  be 
imparted  through  the  medium  of  books.  Even  though  the  recently 
published  work  left  nothing  to  be  desired  in  knowledge,  no  man  who 
merely  studied  it  would  be  able  to  master  the  methods.  Yet  these  gentle¬ 
men  fondly  hope  that  this  book  will  “  prove  useful  to  the  profession,”  and 
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ultimately  eliminate  the  “  unqualified  persons.”  Their  book  will  no  more 
do  this  than  books  on  elementary  pianoforte  instruction  will  do  away  with 
the  necessity  for  the  teachers  of  the  art  of  advanced  pianoforte  playing. 
Curative  manipulation  is  a  most  difficult  art,  and  though  I  have  given  all 
my  time  and  energy  to  its  study,  I  feel  I  am  only  touching  the  fringe  of 
its  potential  possibilities.  Very  much  might  be  done  by  the  instruction 
of  medical  students,  but  I  should  prefer  to  see  bone-setting  legalised  by 
Royal  Charter — as  dentistry  is — with  a  four  or  five  years’  course  of  study 
for  every  student  before  receiving  his  diploma.  The  general  practitioner, 
with  a  thousand  and  one  other  things  to  attend  to,  could  scarcely  hope  to 
obtain  sufficient  practice  to  ensure  success  in  work  which  requires  such 
long,  patient,  and  constant  application. 

But  progress  is  being  made  at  last.  Quite  recently  several  eminent 
surgeons  attended  a  meeting  of  the  Pupils’  Physical  Society  at  Guy’s 
Hospital  and  addressed  medical  students  on  bone-setting.  If  any  doubt 
remained  as  to  the  state  of  the  knowledge  of  the  Faculty,  the  speeches  on 
that  occasion  by  men  who  are  qualified  to  testify  would  surely  resolve  it. 
Mr.  Arbuthnot-Lane  defined  the  bone-setter  as  “  one  who  has  profited 
by  the  inexperience  of  the  profession  and  by  the  tendency  which  exists  amongst 
its  members  of  adhering  blindly  to  creeds  whose  only  claim  to  consideration 
is  their  antiquity .”  Mr.  Steward  insisted  upon  “  the  necessity  of  admitting 
that  the  bone-setter  obtained ,  time  and  again,  successful  results  in  cases  where 
a  medical  man  had  completely  failed.  The  treatment  of  such  cases  was  a  dis¬ 
credit  to  the  profession.  The  fact  of  the  bone-setter's  great  success  was 
obvious  proof  that  his  treatment  was  far  more  often  a  success  than  a  failure. 
The  failure  of  the  medical  profession  was  due  to  a  lack  of  the  study  of  the 
conditions  present  and  of  the  methods  used  by  the  bone-setter .” 

In  noticing  the  above  debate,  the  British  Medical  Journal  published 
a  leader  declaring  that  it  had  “  always  held  that  bone-setting  was  a  subject 
worthy  of  the  attention  of  surgeons,”  and  “  that  medical  men  have  not 
taken  the  trouble  to  study  the  matter  seriously.”  The  article  terminates 
with  a  quotation  from  Ovid  :  “  Fas  est  et  ab  hoste  doceri.”  Exactly  ! 
Yet  whenever  I  have  tried  to  emphasise  the  truth  of  these  inevitable 
admissions,  I  have  been  met  with  insult  and  abuse.  Commenting  upon 
this  attitude,  an  eminent  Professor  of  Physiology,  whose  daughter  I  have 
just  treated,  writes  :  “  I  have  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  pressure  of 
public  opinion  will  compel  the  Council  to  change  its  policy  towards  you. 
Meantime,  we  medical  men  who  have  learnt  by  experience  the  value  of 
your  methods,  should  frankly  tell  the  profession  what  we  think  of  the 
treatment  which  is  so  undeservedly  being  meted  out  to  you.” 

It  has  become  almost  a  stock  phrase  with  medical  journals  and  of 
doctors  who  know  absolutely  nothing  of  scientific  bone-setting,  that 
people  hear  a  great  deal  about  its  successes,  whilst  its  disasters  are  not 
reported.  The  statement  is  obviously  as  misleading  as  it  is  ridiculous  when 
one  remembers  the  long-continued  and  open  hostility  of  the  profession 
towards  the  question.  It  is  certainly  the  disasters  and  not  the  successes 
which  would  be  reported  if  there  were  any  to  report  at  all.  The  real  truth 
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of  the  matter  is  surely  contained  in  the  following  extract  from  a  letter 
published  in  the  Times  last  December  from  a  surgeon  who  attended  my 
house  for  the  purpose  of  witnessing  my  work.  He  writes  :  “  I  saw  several 
kinds  of  joint  injuries,  deformities  and  displacements,  treated  entirely  by 
manipulation  such  as  is  not  practised  at  any  hospital  in  the  Metropolis.  In 
nearly  every  case  the  patient  had  a  tale  to  tell  of  months  or  years  of  suffer¬ 
ing,  and  of  treatment  which  had  proved  futile  both  in' institutions  and  at 
the  hands  of  private  surgeons.  Yet,  with  almost  automatic  regularity, 
Mr.  Barker  was  able  to  afford  relief  and  positive  cure.  ...  In  not  a  single 
instance  did  any  untoward  event  occur.”  This  gentleman  has  seen  me 
operate  upon  thousands  of  cases  when  he  wrote  the  above,  and  yet  could 
not  report  one  disaster  !  In  the  face  of  such  facts,  what  is  the  use  of  preju¬ 
diced  men  who  have  never  even  seen  me  or  watched  my  work,  and  whose 
opinion  is  therefore  worthless,  talking  of  the  risk  of  the  methods,  when 
those  who  have  seen  my  operations,  and  have  known  me  for  years,  and  are, 
therefore,  capable  of  judging,  testify  to  their  absolute  freedom  from  danger. 

The  solution  of  the  problem,  as  the  whole  of  this  paper  has  tried  to 
prove,  lies  in  a  letter  I  recently  received  from  a  demonstrator  of  anatomy 
at  one  of  our  best-equipped  universities  and  an  M.A.  and  B.Sc.  of  the 
same  institution.  This  distinguished  scholar,  after  making  a  request  to 
see  my  work,  writes  in  regard  to  manipulative  surgery  :  “I  feel  there  is 
a  great  gap  in  our  medical  teaching.”  Precisely.  And  it  is  because  of 
this  “  gap  ”  in  medical  teaching  that  I  have  constantly  striven  to  bring 
home  the  truth  of  the  matter  to  the  minds  of  medical  men  through  many 
years  of  obloquy,  bitterness,  misjudgment,  and  the  most  unreasoning 
opposition. 

I  have  repeatedly  asked  for  a  fair  hearing  and  an  impartial  investigation 
of  my  methods.  I  am  perfectly  willing  to  operate  before  a  body  of  surgeons 
acknowledged  to  be  representative  of  the  highest  surgical  skill,  upon  a 
number  of  cases  of  the  kind  I  profess  to  deal  with,  selected  by  themselves. 
I  only  stipulate  that  each  case  shall  have  absolutely  refused  to  respond  to 
other  treatment ;  that  a  full  report  be  given  to  the  recognised  medical 
Press  as  to  the  condition  of  the  patients  before  I  operate,  during,  and  at  the 
end  of,  my  treatment,  and  six  months  after  its  termination.  Should  I 
succeed  in  demonstrating  the  worth  of  the  methods  I  employ  I  would  ask 
to  be  allowed  to  treat,  gratuitously,  the  poor  patients  at  a  Metropolitan 
hospital  on  one  day  a  week  before  students  and  surgeons,  to  give  them  an 
opportunity  of  acquiring  a  practical  knowledge  of  physio-therapeutics. 

What  prevents  this  offer  being  accepted  ?  Nothing  but  the  fact  that 
I  am  an  unorthodox  practitioner.  Sir  William  Ferguson  was  surely  more 
scientific  and  fairer-minded  when  he  bade  Wharton  Hood  go  to  Hutton 
and  “  learn  anything  the  bone-setter  could  teach  him.”  I  am  no  sufferer 
by  the  refusal  to  accept  my  offer.  The  inability  of  the  Faculty  to  treat  the 
cases  which  call  for  and  respond  to  manipulative  methods,  creates  my 
opportunity  and  insures  for  me  an  increasing  practice.  It  is  for  the 
General  Medical  Council  to  determine  whether  the  surgeons  of  a  coming 
day  are  to  be  as  fully  equipped  as  the  scientific  spirit,  freed  from  all  the 
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restrictions  imposed  by  prejudice,  can  make  them  in  one  of  the  most 
important  and  beneficent  branches  of  the  healing  art. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  in  this  article  I  repeated  the  offer  made  to  the 
British  Medical  Journal  to  submit  my  methods  to  a  test  of  the  most  search¬ 
ing  character.  It  was  a  bona  fide  offer.  I  was  prepared  to  stand  or  fall  by 
the  verdict  of  any  jury  of  English  surgeons  and  gentlemen.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  I  had  no  fear  as  to  the  result.  I  had  tested  my  methods  rigorously. 
No  one  could  have  more  patiently  and  more  persistently,  day  after  day, 
and  month  after  month,  criticised  my  work  than  I  criticised  it  myself. 
Nothing  interests  me  when  I  am  engaged  in  it  but  the  case  under  my  eyes 
and  hands.  And  every  case  has  its  own  marked  characteristics  to  be  care¬ 
fully  noted  and  compared  mentally  with  other  cases.  It  is  in  that  way  I 
have  built  up  my  methods,  developed  them,  found  ever  new  applications 
of  them.  And  the  medical  world  will  not  give  me  a  chance  of  passing  on 
the  painfully  acquired  knowledge  of  a  lifetime  !  As  before,  my  offer  fell 
on  deaf  ears  and  unrepentant  hearts. 

One  or  two  surgeons  wrote  and  suggested  that  I  should  write  a  book  and 
fully  explain  my  methods.  The  late  Howard  Marsh  was  among  them. 
Well,  I  had  considered  that  course  and  turned  it  down.  At  that  time  I 
felt  that  the  only  adequate  and  fair  way  would  be  for  a  committee  of 
surgeons  to  choose  cases  themselves  which  had  refused  finally  to  respond 
to  other  treatment,  and  to  place  such  patients  in  my  hands,  and  after 
watching  the  treatment,  issue  their  report.  That  is  the  only  satisfactory 
course  from  the  standpoint  of  the  orthodox  surgeons  or  from  mine,  I 
wanted  experts  in  surgery  to  see  me  actually  doing  my  work.  Could  I 
make  a  fairer  offer  ?  Yet  it  has  been  refused  though  it  has  been  before  the 
Faculty  any  time  these  last  twenty  years.  Let  me  say  here  that  no  written 
description  of  my  technique  could  be  wholly  satisfactory  because  the 
obvious  limitations  of  that  course  would  affect  materially  the  judgment  of 
any  student.  But  I  had  another  and  decisive  reason  for  not  publishing  a 
book  on  my  methods.  At  that  juncture  so  bitter  was  prejudice  and  so 
unreasoning  the  opposition  that,  to  speak  quite  frankly,  I  felt  that  whatever 
I  wrote  it  would  be  the  easiest  thing  in  the  world  for  any  surgeon  to  declare 
that  my  methods  were  already  being  practised  by  up-to-date  surgeons. 
But  alack  !  the  kind  of  test  I  desired  was  just  the  one  the  Faculty  were 
determined  I  should  not  have  for  the  most  obvious  of  reasons.  My  article 
in  the  Fortnightly  Review  did  not  succeed  in  drawing  a  solitary  answer. 
I  have  no  grounds  for  saying  so— but  it  appeared  to  me  that  the  surgeonic 
slogan  at  that  time  was  “  Mum’s  the  word  !  ” 
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CHAPTER  XVII 

AT  LAST  SOME  FAIRNESS  FROM  THE  ENEMY 

THE  Medical  Press  made  history  for  itself,  and  for  the  causes  of 
scientific  progress  and  truth  when,  on  November  29th,  ityib, 
it  opened  its  columns  to  a  full  discussion  of  manipulative 
surgery.  This  was  what  I  had  patiently  waited  for  for  so  long, 
and  at  last  it  came — came  from  the  very  journal  which  erstwhile  had  heaped 
scorn  upon  my  unoffending  head  !  Many  doctors  told  me  that  attempts 
to  initiate  a  correspondence  in  the  British  Medical  Journal  and  the  Lancet 
had  failed  conspicuously.  I  was  not  surprised.  No  one  knew  so  well  as  the 
editors  of  these  two  professional  periodicals  that  if  they  did  throw  open 
their  pages  for  this  purpose  they  would  be  overwhelmed  by  evidence  from 
members  of  the  medical  profession  on  my  behalf,  and,  of  course,  no  such 
regrettable  thing  could  for  a  moment  be  allowed  !  Silence,  or  “  damning 
with  faint  praise  ”  was  obviously  the  policy  of  these  sage  old  organs  of  the 
profession. 

The  editor  of  the  Medical  Press  opened  his  campaign  with  the  following 
editorial  “  notes  ”  and  a  couple  of  letters — one  from  Dr.  Frank  Collie, 
a  brother  of  Sir  John  Collie,  the  distinguished  physician — and  another 
from  Dr.  William  Ross. 

The  “  Medical  Press,”  November  29 th,  1916. 

BONE-SETTING 

The  two  letters  which  will  be  found  in  our  correspondence  columns 
tend  to  narrow  the  issue  from  the  general  question  of  the  value  of  mechani¬ 
cal  or  manipulative  therapeutics,  which  I  have  raised,  to  the  rather  fine 
point  of  the  success  and  skill  of  one  particular  exponent  of  bone-setting. 
Since  I  first  ventilated  this  question,  I  have  received  a  good  many  letters 
and  a  large  quantity  of  printed  matter,  all  of  which  I  have  faithfully  and 
diligently  studied,  calling  my  attention  to  the  fact  that  if  the  testimony  of 
beneficiaries  is  worth  anything  at  all,  then  it  is  evident  that  Mr.  Barker  is 
possessed  of  knowledge  and  skill  in  a  certain  department  of  manipulative 
healing  which  is  very  much  in  advance  of  anything  which  is  known  to  the 
profession.  Now,  whether  I,  personally,  am  convinced  or  not,  is  obviously 
a  matter  of  very  small  importance  ;  but  it  is  a  matter  of  the  utmost  moment 
that  the  profession  should  have  an  opportunity  of  coming  to  a  considered 
conclusion  upon  this  question. 

CONSPIRACY  OF  SILENCE 

Dr.  Collie  complains  that,  within  the  profession,  there  has  been  a 
conspiracy  of  silence  on  a  matter  of  vital  importance  not  only  to  the  public 
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weal,  but  to  professional  credit.  So  far  as  the  Medical  Press  and  Circular 
is  concerned,  this  conspiracy,  if  it  ever  existed,  is  now  at  an  end.  Our 
columns  are  open  to  any  medical  man,  or,  indeed,  to  any  reputable  layman, 
for  the  discussion  of  the  question  in  the  full  light  of  day,  and  no  considera¬ 
tions  of  “  professionalism  ”  will  deter  us  from  giving  fair  play  to  anyone 
who  has  any  light  to  throw  upon  the  subject.  If  it  be  the  case  that  Mr. 
Barker  is  possessed  of  knowledge  and  skill  which  he  is  not  only  willing,  but 
anxious,  to  impart  to  real  seekers  after  truth  within  the  ranks  of  orthodoxy, 
then  it  is  grossly  discreditable  to  the  exponents  of  that  orthodoxy  that  they 
should  not  seize  every  opportunity  of  acquainting  themselves  with  such 
merits  as  his  teaching  and  practice  may  possess.  So  far  from  holding  any 
brief  for  Mr.  Barker  or  his  friends,  we  have  not  infrequently  joined  in  the 
orthodox  chorus  against  him  on  the  ground  that  he  was  unqualified,  but 
now,  in  so  far  as  we  can  secure  it,  we  are  quite  determined  that  he  and  they 
shall  have  a  fair  hearing.  Says  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  :  “  The  best  part 
of  our  knowledge  is  that  which  teaches  us  where  knowledge  leaves  off  and 
ignorance  begins.”  If  Mr.  Barker  believes  that  he  can  contribute  anvthing 
to  this  “  best  part,”  let  him  be  heard. 


To  the  Editor  of“  The  Medical  Press  and  Circular .” 

Sir, 

I  was  much  interested  in  the  views  expressed  by  “  Sinapis  ”  in  the 
Medical  Press  and  Circular  of  November  8th  on  the  subject  of  physical 
methods  in  the  practice  of  surgery.  Can  it  really  be  true,  that  at  last  a 
responsible  medical  paper  is  open-minded  and  courageous  enough  to  give 
consideration  to  so-called  “  osteopathy  ”  ?  If  so,  then  indeed  progress  is 
being  made— progress  which  has  been  long  delayed  by  a  conspiracy  of 
silence  within  the  profession.  I  trust  that,  if  your  columns  are  to  be  opened 
to  the  subject  of  manipulative  surgery  and  those  who  practise  it,  there 
will  be  no  cheap  sneers  at  the  best  of  those  men  who  have  been  responsible 
for  making  a  reputation  for  it  and  thereby  forcing  an  unwilling  profession 
to  admit  its  efficacy  in  the  hands  of  those  proficient  in  the  art,  laymen 
though  they  be. 

Recent  experience  in  one  particular  branch  of  this  subject  and  of  one 
exponent  of  the  art  of  joint  manipulation  so  impressed  me  that  I  would  be 
glad  if  you  would  allow  me  to  record  it.  It  concerns  two  cases  only,  and 
they  were  both  dealt  with  by  Mr.  H.  A.  Barker,  of  Park  Lane. 

No.  i.  Mr.  A.  injured  his  knee  at  golf  and  was  unable  to  walk  for  six 
weeks  although  I  had  used  every  means  of  treatment  usually  employed 
including  manipulation.  I  suggested  a  consultation,  but  my  patient,  the 
head  of  a  large  insurance  and  accident  society,  declined.  He  wished  to 
consult  Mr.  Barker,  whose  work  he  was  familiar  with  in  connection  with 
insurance  claims,  and  whose  successes  had  been  apparent  to  him.  I  con¬ 
sented.  Mr.  Barker  subjected  his  knee  to  manipulation  under  gas,  and  in 
a  few  minutes  my  patient  walked  out  of  the  house  perfectly  well.  The 
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slight  weakness  which  remained  disappeared  in  a  few  days,  and  he  has  not 
had  the  slightest  trouble  since. 

No.  2.  Mr.  H.,  an  officer,  dislocated  the  internal  semi-lunar  cartilage 
of  his  right  knee  lifting  a  heavy  weight.  I  saw  him  then,  but  as  he  was  on 
his  way  to  headquarters  I  did  not  attend  to  him.  Three  Army  surgeons 
treated  this  patient  for  two  months  without  success,  and  finally  he  came  to 
London  and  consulted  a  distinguished  surgeon — one  of  the  most  eminent 
specialists  in  joint  affections  in  Europe.  After  treating  him  some  time 
without  any  good  result,  this  gentleman  told  him  the  only  possible  hope  of 
cure  was  removal  of  the  cartilage.  On  my  advice  he  then  visited  Mr. 
Barker,  and  I  went  with  him.  Once  more  the  same  decisive  and  rapid 
cure  was  the  result.  I  have  to-day  had  a  letter  from  France  from  my 
patient,  who  says  his  work  as  an  engineer  needs  every  joint  he  possesses 
to  be  in  perfect  working  order,  and  that,  thanks  to  Mr.  Barker,  he  feels  no 
disability  even  after  the  most  strenuous  exertion. 

In  view  of  these  cases,  which  are,  I  believe,  typical  of  hundreds,  I  feel 
convinced  that  the  refusal  to  accept  Mr.  Barker’s  services  during  the  war 
is  not  only  unfair  to  the  men  who  are  injured,  but  is  calculated  to  do  much 
harm  to  our  own  profession.  General  practitioners  know  the  opinion  of 
the  public  better  than  consultants,  and  as  one  of  the  former  I  say  emphatic¬ 
ally  that  the  refusal  to  give  Mr.  Barker  a  fair  trial  has  made  the  public 
question  the  single-mindedness  of  a  profession  hitherto  beyond  reproach. 
I  am  sure  that  any  just-minded  man  who  takes  the  trouble  to  see  Mr. 
Barker  at  work  will  realise  that,  if  he  claims  to  be  nothing  more  than  a  bone- 
setter,  he  is  a  positive  genius  in  his  art.  As  a  genius  he  deserves  special 
consideration. 

I  am,  Sir,  yours  truly, 

Frank  Collie,  M.D. 

Dr.  Frank  Collie  on  the  retirement  of  Dr.  Axham  took  his  place  as  my 
anaesthetist.  He  was  whole-heartedly  with  me  in  my  work,  and  to  him  I 
owe  a  heavy  debt  of  gratitude.  His  geniality,  his  manly  strength  of 
character  and  constant  cheerfulness  helped  me  over  many  difficult  times, 
and  I  am  indebted  to  him  and  Dr.  Leonard  Williams  for  the  historic 
help  which  the  Medical  Press  rendered  me  in  opening  its  columns  to  a  full 
discussion  of  manipulative  surgery. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  “  Medical  Press  and  Circular .” 

Sir, 

I  note  with  pleasure  that  you  have  drawn  attention  to  the  subject 
of  bone-setting  or  manipulative  surgery.  From  personal  experience  I  can 
vouch  for  the  success  of  this  system  of  therapeutics  after  every  known 
orthodox  treatment  had  failed. 

Some  years  ago,  on  the  recommendation  of  a  brother  practitioner,  I 
took  my  wife  to  Mr.  H.  A.  Barker,  as  she  had  been  suffering  for  some  time 
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from  a  knee  cartilage  displacement  which  had  persistently  resisted  the  usual 
treatment.  A  few  minutes  under  an  anesthetic  in  Mr.  Barker’s  hands 
one  day,  and  a  second  visit  later  on,  resulted  in  a  complete  restoration  of 
the  joint. 

Sometime  after  this  I  sent  a  man  to  Mr.  Barker  with  an  obscure  affection 
of  the  shoulder  which  had  been  treated  by  manipulation,  massage,  in¬ 
jections,  and  every  recognised  method  of  treatment,  for  months  without 
result.  After  one  visit  to  Mr.  Barker  the'  patient  was  able  to  use  the  arm — 
a  thing  he  had  not  been  able  to  do  for  months — and  a  second  visit,  after  an 
interval,  completed  the  cure.  Comment  would  be  superfluous. 

I  am,  Sir,  yours  truly, 

W.  Ross. 

Here,  indeed,  was  a  “  broadside  ”  for  the  enemy.  What  a  welcome, 
wholesome  telling  of  truth  these  letters  were,  after  the  narrow-mindedness 
and  poisonous  prejudice  to  which  I  had  become  accustomed.  It  was  like 
suddenly  leaving  the  airless  streets  of  some  hot  and  pestilence-stricken 
city  for  the  cool  air,  fresh  flower-perfumes  and  unspoilt  joys  of  the  open 
country  flooded  with  life-giving  sunshine  after  a  shower  of  refreshing 
rain  ! 

A  few  days  following  the  beginning  of  this  important  correspondence, 
Dr.  Leonard  Williams,  of  Harley  Street,  Dr.  Arthur  Latham,  of  St. 
George’s  Hospital,  and  Dr.  Frank  Collie,  called  at  Park  Lane  for  a  long 
talk  with  me  over  the  step  the  editor  of  the  Medical  Press  and  Circular 
had  so  courageously  taken.  Nothing  could  have  been  kinder  and  more 
conciliatory  than  the  demeanour  of  these  three  men.  Dr.  Latham  was  a 
complete  stranger,  but  his  desire  to  see  justice  done  to  me  and  my  wrork 
was  very  apparent.  I  could  not  help  smiling  as  I  pondered  over  the  change 
that  was  coming  over  the  more  progressive  and  charitable  members  of 
the  profession.  How  different  to  the  attitude  which  had  been  taken  up 
only  a  few  short  years  ago  ! 

The  outcome  of  this  meeting  was  that  it  was  agreed  that  all  must  be 
done  that  was  possible  and  consistent  with  the  dignity  of  the  Faculty  to 
bring  about  a  demonstration  of  my  methods.  Naturally  I  expressed  my 
satisfaction  and  my  willingness  to  lend  all  the  help  I  could  to  secure  an 
equitable  test,  and,  with  this  understanding,  our  little  meeting  dispersed. 
One  of  the  doctors — I  forget  which — told  me  afterwards  that  as  they  left 

my  house  they  were  seen  by  Sir - ,  the  famous  surgeon,  who  spoke 

to  them  and  said  :  “  You  are  quite  right :  ‘  go  ahead  ’  with  the  Barker 
affair  !  ” — or  words  to  that  effect. 

Following  the  letters  published  on  November  29th  there  appeared 
several  more  on  December  6th,  one  of  the  most  important  of  which  was 
from  Dr.  C.  W.  Haig- Brown,  the  medical  superintendent  of  Charterhouse 
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School,  who  wrote  to  commend  the  action  of  Dr.  Collie  and  Dr.  Ross,  and 
to  endorse  strongly  their  opinions.  He  pointed  out  that  the  parents  of 
certain  boys  at  the  famous  school  had  desired  their  boys  to  see  me,  and  on 
the  school’s  behalf  he  had  accompanied  them.  He  explained  that  his  own 
son-in-law  had  been  treated  by  me  after  failure  elsewhere,  and  had,  in 
consequence,  rejoined  the  army.  In  a  foot-note  to  this  letter  the  editor 
of  the  Medical  Press  commented  that  the  writer’s  opinion  was  important 
as  Dr.  Haig-Brown  had  had  exceptional  experience  in  the  treatment  of 
injuries  resulting  from  sporting  accidents. 

Again,  on  December  13th,  1916,  there  followed  more  letters  from 
doctors — all  speaking  from  a  knowledge  of  my  work  and  affording  un¬ 
answerable  evidence  in  support  of  the  methods.  The  two  or  three  who 
indulged  in  the  carping  criticism  which  failed  to  veil  their  prejudice, 
evidently  wrote  from  no  knowledge  of  my  methods  at  all !  Dr.  G. 
Scriven,  M.D.,  B.Ch.,  congratulated  the  editor,  and  instanced  the  case  of  a 
K.C.  and  late  M.P.  who  had  consulted  several  eminent  surgeons,  each 
of  whom  averred  that  only  a  cutting  operation  could  cure  him.  “  After 
four  months  of  suffering  and  ineffectual  treatment,”  wrote  Dr.  Scriven, 
“  Mr.  F.  limped  up  the  steps  of  Mr.  Barker’s  consulting-room,  and  in  less 
than  an  hour  ran  down  and  walked  briskly  home.”  “  Surely  it  is  time,” 
concluded  Dr.  Scriven,  “  for  the  medical  profession  to  realise  that  Mr. 
Barker  has  something  to  teach  which  cannot  now  be  learned  in  the  medical 
schools  of  this  country .”  The  italics  are  mine  as  the  confession  made  is 
significant. 

By  this  time  the  editor  was  evidently  greatly  moved  and  impressed. 
I  was  not  surprised,  therefore,  to  discover  in  the  Medical  Press  of  December 
20th,  three  editorial  “  notes  ”  in  which  he  very  frankly  indicated  his 
matured  opinion  regarding  my  claims.  I  venture  to  ask  my  readers  to 
carefully  read  these  remarks. 

Manipulative  Surgery 

The  rising  chorus  of  purely  professional  testimony  in  support  of  the 
claims  made  by  Dr.  Collie  and  Dr.  Ross  in  favour  of  Mr.  Barker’s  methods 
of  treating  certain  types  of  injury  is  very  striking  and,  I  may  be  permitted 
to  add,  very  surprising.  If  there  is,  indeed,  so  much  to  be  said  in  favour 
of  these  methods  it  is  astonishing  that  it  has  not  been  said  before.  In 
addition  to  the  letters  which  have  appeared  in  our  correspondence  columns 
— and  several  still  await  publication — I  have  had  many  personal  communi¬ 
cations  on  this  subject,  all  of  them  quite  approving  of  the  attitude  which 
the  Medical  Press  and  Circular  has  adopted,  and  none  of  them,  curiously 
enough,  upholding  the  unbending  orthodox  view.  One  such  letter,  from 
one  of  the  most  distinguished  London  surgeons,  now  lies  before  me.  “We 
must  allow,”  it  says,  “  that  Mr.  Barker  has  made  good  his  claim  to  the 
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possession  of  knowledge  and  skill  in  a  certain  department,  far  above  what 
is  possessed  by  most  surgeons,  but  herein  lies  our  difficulty.  Mr.  Barker 
does  not  appear  willing  to  offer  facilities  to  us  for  the  study  of  his  methods, 
and  until  we  can  study  them  how  can  We  appraise  them  ?  ’  * 


Mr.  Barker’s  Attitude 

To  this  I  can  only  reply  that  that  is  not  how  I  understand  the  matter. 
I  understand,  on  the  contrary,  that  Mr.  Barker  is  not  only  willing,  but 
anxious,  to  offev  facilities  to  surgeons  to  study  his  methods.  If  I  am  cor¬ 
rectly  informed,  he  once  made  an  offer  to  the  British  Medical  Association* 
to  give  a  demonstration,  which  offer  was,  characteristically  enough, 
rejected  with  scorn  and  derision.  Whether  or  not,  in  view  of  the 
sympathetic  interest  now  being  taken  in  his  methods,  Mr.  Barker  is 
prepared  to  repeat  this  offer  to  some  other  body,  I  do  not  know.  My  friend 
then  proceeds  as  follows  :  “  Take  the  case  of  any  surgeon  who  introduces 
a  new  method  of  treatment :  it  is  usual  for  such  a  method  to  be  demon¬ 
strated  openly,  for  medical  men  who  send  cases  for  such  treatment  to  be 
invited  to  witness  its  application — but  that  is  not  Mr.  Barker’s  attitude  at 
present.” 

Its  Rationale 

Now  that  is  all  very  well,  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  Mr.  Barker’s 
patients  are  drawn  from  the  class  which  does  not  readily  consent  to  be 
operated  upon  in  a  public  or  semi-public  manner.  Moreover,  Mr.  Barker 
has  at  present  no  “  platform  ”  from  which  to  give  his  demonstrations. 
He  asked  for  one  and  was  refused.  It  would  be  unreasonable  in  such 
circumstances  to  expect  him  to  explain  his  methods  surreptitiously,  as  it 
were.  The  thing  must  be  open  and  above  board — coram  populo — or  not 
at  all.  That  is  a  perfectly  straightforward  and  dignified  attitude  to  adopt, 
and  it  is  clearly  the  part  of  those  surgeons  who  are  real  seekers  after  truth 
to  make  it  possible  for  Mr.  Barker  to  teach  them  what  he  knows.  It  seems 
perfectly  clear  that  if  Mr.  Barker  were  to  come  by  an  untimely  death,  his 
knowledge,  which  appears  to  be  of  very  real  value  to  humanity,  would  die 
with  him.  That  would  be  an  undying  disgrace  to  the  profession. 

Sinapis. 

,  I 

I  could  not  refrain  from  smiling  as  I  read  these  “  notes.”  I  knew 
what  would  be  the  result  if  once  an  honest  editor  could  be  found  to  sift 
the  evidence,  and  I  wondered  how  the  consciences  of  some  others  must 
be  feeling  as  they  read  that  evidence  ! 

Still  the  letters  from  doctors  poured  into  the  offices  of  the  Medical 
Press,  and  in  the  same  issue  as  the  above  quoted  “  notes,”  Mr.  A.  E. 

*  It  was  to  the  British  Medical  Journal  I  made  my  offer. 
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Cumberbatch,  F.R.C.S.  (Eng.),  of  11  Park  Crescent,  wrote  to  report  a 
case  of  spinal  injury  which  I  was  enabled  to  cure  after  prolonged  treatment 
under  a  specialist  of  distinction,  among  others,  had  failed.  Mr.  Cumber- 
batch  placed  himself  in  my  hands  later  as  a  patient.  Here  is  another 
letter  which  I  reproduce  almost  in  full. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  “  Medical  Press  and  Circular .” 

Sir, 

.  .  .  Over  two  years  ago,  I  slipped  and  deranged  the  internal 
semi-lunar  cartilage  of  my  knee.  For  months  I  suffered  the  distressing 
sequela?  of  this  particular  condition,  despite  the  fact  that  all  the  remedies 
known  were  perse veringly  employed.  It  was  at  this  despairing  stage — 
when  I  was  undoubtedly  in  a  fair  way  to  becoming  a  cripple — that  I  was  in 
induced  to  see  Mr.  Barker.  To  my  astonishment  the  result  was  a  complete 
and  permanent  restoration  of  the  injured  joint,  after  a  painless  operation 
under  nitrous  oxide  anaesthesia,  followed  by  a  few  more  visits  to  this 
gentleman’s  house. 

As  a  piece  of  corroborative  evidence,  I  may  state  that  I  was  sent  to  Mr. 
Barker  by  a  gentleman  who  for  fifteen  years  had  suffered  from  a  similar 
trouble  to  my  own,  and  who  was  ultimately  cured  in  three  or  four  days  by 
Mr.  Barker,  although  his  case  had  previously  resisted  the  efforts  of  leading 
surgeons  for  years. 

It  is  useless  to  ignore  the  facts  ;  they  must  be  faced.  Years  ago 
surgeons  ridiculed  Hutton  and  said  that  all  he  knew  was  known  to  the  com¬ 
petent  surgeon.  To-day  some  of  our  most  enlightened  surgeons  have 
admitted  that  this  particular  branch  of  surgery  which  Mr.  Barker  practises 
has  been  neglected  by  our  schools.  To  this  corner  of  a  domain  of  thera¬ 
peutics  Mr.  Barker  has  devoted  all  his  time  and  ability — hence  his  success. 
The  Times  has  rightly  reminded  us  that  “  if  Mr.  Barker  did  not  pass 
through  the  schools  he  knows,  about  the  class  of  cases  he  deals  with,  more 
than  the  schools  can  teach.”  The  proof  of  this  assertion  of  a  leader  writer 
in  the  world’s  greatest  newspaper  is  too  overwhelming  to  refute.  Magna 
est  veritas  et  prevalehit. 

1  am,  Sir,  yours  truly, 

S.  Rees-Philipps,  M.D. 

Exmouth, 

December  8th,  1916. 


On  January  3rd,  1917,  other  letters  appeared  in  the  Medical  Press,  one 
from  another  F.R.C.S.  (Eng.),  who  detailed  the  case  of  an  Army  Captain 
suffering  so  badly  from  flat  foot  of  a  painful  kind,  that  it  was  thought  that 
he  would  have  to  quit  the  Service.  F.R.C.S.  goes  on  to  describe  that  I  had 
absolutely  cured  the  case,  and  that  “  if  he  had  not  personally  seen  the 
condition  of  the  foot,  he  should  have  found  it  hard  to  believe  that  a  cure 
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could  be  effected  so  successfully.”  The  writer  was  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  surgeons  of  a  large  London  hospital. 

Communications  began  to  arrive  more  quickly  than  ever,  and  each 
issue  of  the  Medical  Press,  until  February,  1917,  contained  letters  from 
medical  men  writing  in  my  favour,  and  not  one  of  them  apparently  could 
report  a  single  example  of  the  many  failures  which  surgeons  so  often  hint 
about !  In  February  the  editor  wound  up  with  a  leader  from  which  I 
quote  the  following  : — 


Manipulative  Surgery 
By  the  Editor. 

When  a  profession  erects  barriers  to  defend  its  own  legitimate  interests, 
it  must  see  to  it  that  the  barriers  do  not  exclude  any  single  ray  of  the  light 
of  truth  for  the  cultivation  of  which  the  profession  exists.  The  medical 
profession  exists  for  and  by  scientific  progress  and  endeavour  :  it  seeks 
truth  here  and  everywhere,  and  embraces  it  no  matter  how  or  whence  it 
comes.  If  it  allows  the  purity  of  these  principles  and  ideals  to  be  influenced 
or  modified  by  any  consideration  whatever,  especially  by  any  consideration 
of  expediency  and  exclusiveness,  then  it  sins  against  first  principles  and 
denies  the  living  god  of  its  idolatry. 

As  a  profession,  surgery,  because  it  is  scientific,  properly  looks  with 
jealous  suspicion  upon  anyone  claiming  to  be  in  any  degree  a  surgeon  who 
has  not  had  a  scientific  training,  who  has  not  subjected  himself  to  the 
necessary  exacting  and  toilsome  tests  which,  as  much  for  the  public 
security  as  for  its  own  credit,  it  demands  from  its  legitimate  practitioners. 
As  a  science,  surgery  must  have  an  open  mind  and  a  judicial  attitude. 
It  must  give  an  ear,  severely  critical — sceptical  even,  but  an  ear  above  all 
things  patient  and  attentive,  to  anyone  who  claims  to  be  able  to  cast  any 
light  upon  the  all-important  but  frequently  obscure  problems  with  which 
it  deals. 

It  is  unfortunate,  but  true,  that  this  desirable  attitude  of  critical  but 
impartial  receptivity  has  seldom  characterised  the  medical  profession  in 
this  country.  New  ideas,  even  when  they  come  from  those  who  are  well 
within  the  walls  of  orthodoxy,  are  generally  resented  in  this  country,  and 
their  originators  are  not  infrequently  stoned.  “  The  effect  of  Harvey’s 
publication  on  his  own  life,”  6ays  Chisholm,  “  and  on  his  practice  possesses 
but  little  interest  for  us  now.  How  he  was  buffeted  and  abused  and  reviled 
is  a  matter  of  personal  record  that  I  fortunately  shall  not  have  to  transcribe. 
Something  of  the  same  feeling  was  expressed  later  towards  Lister  when  he 
first  announced  his  belief  in  wound  infection.  His  own  university  (the 
University  of  London)  regarded  him  as  a  heretic,  and  the  earliest  recogni¬ 
tion  that  he  received  came  to  him  from  the  countrymen  of  Pasteur.”  The 
French  are  more  open-minded  than  we  are.  Pasteur,  upon  whose  work, 
scarcely  less  than  on  Lister’s  modern  surgery,  rests  its  most  notable  achieve¬ 
ments,  was  a  chemist  who  had  no  medical  or  surgical  qualification  of  any 
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sort.  Nevertheless,  he  was  listened  to,  his  theories  were  tested  and  his  work 
appraised,  with  the  result  which  we  now  know.  But  France  is  the  land  of 
freedom,  while  Britain  is  the  home  of  convention. 

With  such  lessons  in  history  before  us,  it  was  scarcely  to  be  expected 
that  the  question  of  manipulative  surgery  would  be  received  with  any 
degree  of  patience  by  our  readers,  more  especially  as  the  question  rapidly 
narrowed  itself  into  one  involving  the  claim  to  special  knowledge  of  the 
subject  for  Mr.  H.  A.  Barker.  Nevertheless,  the  discussion  has  been  con¬ 
ducted  not  only  without  acrimony,  but  in  a  spirit  of  fairness  and  a  desire 
for  knowledge  which  are  as  surprising  as  they  have  been  gratifying. 

An  appreciable  portion  of  that  testimony  comes  from  correspondents 
writing  above  a  synonym,  and  if  we  were  at  liberty  to  divulge  some  of  the 
names  of  these,  our  readers  would  be  even  more  impressed  by  the  testi¬ 
mony  than  is  doubtless  the  case  at  present. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  dissect  this  testimony  in  detail  in  order  to  reach 
the  conviction  that  Mr.  Barker  has  succeeded  in  bringing  about  final  cures 
in  a  great  many  cases  in  which  the  best  efforts,  not  of  one  distinguished 
surgeon  only,  but  of  many,  British  and  foreign,  had  previously  been 
attended  by  complete  failure.  On  this  point  the  accounts  which  have 
been  furnished  by  our  correspondents  are  too  numerous  and  too  well 
authenticated  to  admit  of  doubt.  Their  reality  is  not  to  be  gainsaid.  In 
fairness  be  it  admitted  that  there  has  been  no  attempt  to  gainsay  them. 

Before  admitting  that  a  matter  of  this  kind  is  deserving  of  serious 
investigation,  it  would,  of  course,  be  necessary  to  show  that  a  prima  facie 
case  had  been  established  :  otherwise  every  quack  and  charlatan  in  the 
kingdom  would  be  demanding  an  investigation  for  the  purpose  of  advertise¬ 
ment.  On  this  point  there  can,  in  the  present  instance,  be  no  manner  of 
doubt.  The  witnesses  who  have  testified  in  our  columns,  among  whom  are 
surgeons  of  the  greatest  distinction,  constitute  a  weight  and  volume  of 
evidence  which  it  is  quite  impossible  to  cast  aside.  The  question  resolves 
itself  then  into  this  :  Will  Mr.  Barker’s  offer  be  accepted,  and  will  a  com¬ 
mittee  of  surgeons  be  appointed  to  investigate  and  report  upon  his 
methods  ?  This  is  a  serious  question,  for  it  involves  the  credit  and  good 
faith  of  the  profession.  If  English  surgeons  are  really  seekers  after  truth, 
and  the  majority  of  them  certainly  are,  then  it  behoves  them  to  see  this 
matter  through  to  a  definite  issue.  The  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  has 
happily  never  been  characterised  by  the  obstructiveness,  obscurantism 
and  snobbery  which  have  always  disgraced  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians. 
Its  Presidents  and  Councillors  have  now  for  many  years  included  a  majority 
of  progressive  and  judicially  minded  men — men  of  experience,  foresight 
and  character.  Two  such  men,  both  past  presidents,  immediately  suggest 
themselves  as  typical — Sir  Henry  Morris  and  Sir  Rickman  Godlee.  These 
and  others  of  foremost  rank,  who  have  nothing  to  gain  and  nothing  to  lose 
from  an  investigation  of  this  kind,  should  constitute  the  nucleus  of  a  com¬ 
mittee  which  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  should  itself  appoint.  Such,  in 
our  view,  is  the  only  proper  method  of  meeting  the  situation.  A  committee 
thus  composed  would  command  the  confidence  both  of  the  profession  and 
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of  the  public,  and  its  findings  would  doubtless  put  an  end  to  a  state  of 
matters  which  is  now  increasingly  damaging  to  professional  credit. 

A  decision  on  this  matter  should  not  be  postponed.  The  matter  has 
gone  too  far  to  permit  of  its  being  burked  or  shelved.  Not  only  the  public, 
but  certain  of  the  authorities  are  alive  to  the  present  impasse  and  all  that  it 
means  in  the  treatment  of  the  disabled  soldier  and  the  teaching  of  future 
generations  of  students  :  and  there  is  a  determined  movement  on  the  part 
of  some  very  influential  people  to  get  at  the  truth.  It  would  detract  nothing 
from  the  dignity  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons — it  would,  indeed, 
materially  enhance  its  reputation  for  fairness — if  it  were  to  do  at  once  and 
of  its  own  initiative  that  which  in  the  long  run  may  be  done  by  others  less 
qualified,  and  we  sincerely  trust  that  it  will  lose  no  time  in  appointing  a 
committee  to  investigate  and  report  upon  those  methods  of  manipulation 
which  appear  to  have  been  so  successful  in  Mr.  Barker’s  hands. 

I  do  not  know  what  impression  all  this  will  leave  upon  my  readers,  but 
I  do  know  that  in  1917  it  made  a  profound  impression  upon  the  general 
public,  and  a  not  less  remarkable  impression,  favourable  impression  I 
mean,  of  course,  on  that  section  of  the  Faculty  not  steeped  in  prejudice. 
Not  a  few  surgeons  told  me  that  after  such  a  manifestation  of  professional 
opinion,  it  was  impossible  to  withhold  the  investigation  which  the  Medical 
Press  called  for.  I  held  the  same  view.  To  the  challenge  which  lies  in  the 
question  put  by  the  editor  I  felt  there  could  be  but  one  answer.  It  must, 
I  thought,  be  taken  up,  and  the  whole  matter  definitely  settled  once  and  for 
all.  The  editor  had  deliberately  written,  “  Will  Mr.  Barker’s  offer  be 
accepted,  and  will  a  committee  of  surgeons  be  appointed  to  investigate  and 
report  upon  his  methods  ?  This  is  a  serious  question,  for  it  involves  the 
credit  and  good  faith  of  the  profession.  If  English  surgeons  are  really 
seekers  after  truth,  and  the  majority  of  them  certainly  are,  then  it  behoves 
them  to  see  this  matter  through  to  a  definite  issue.” 

Now,  I  reflected,  there  is  no  escape  for  the  Faculty.  They  are  at  the 
turning  of  the  ways,  and  must  either  accede  to  my  demand  for  full 
investigation — I  care  not  under  what  conditions  so  that  they  give  me  a  fair 
chance — or  they  must  stand  confessed  shrinkers  from  a  challenge  which 
one  of  their  own  organs  declares  to  be  decisive  “  upon  the  credit  and  good 
faith  of  the  profession.”  All  that  happened  nearly  ten  years  ago,  and  that 
investigation  has  never  yet  taken  place  !  It’s  old  history  now,  and,  I  dare¬ 
say,  a  new  generation  has  arisen  which  has  either  never  known  or  forgotten 
the  sore  fight  I  have  had  to  secure  for  them  a  body  of  knowledge  slowly 
gathered  together— knowledge  which  is  menaced  with  danger  by  reason 
of  the  folly  of  the  very  men  who  should  have  welcomed,  defended  and 
cherished  it. 
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CHAPTER  XVIII 

PARLIAMENTARY  ACTION 

IN  1916  the  following  petition  was  signed  by  an  influential  group  of 
recent  patients.  They  were  Lord  Digby,  Lord  William  Cecil, 
the  Countess  of  Yarborough,  the  Marchioness  of  Exeter,  Lord 
Edward  Gleichen,  Sir  Daniel  Gooch,  Sir  Charles  King-Harman, 
Sir  Krishna  Gupta,  Admiral  Mark  Kerr,  Major-General  Sir  William 
Pitcairn  Campbell,  Mr.  H.  G.  Wells,  and  others.  The  text  of  the  letter 
which  was  sent  to  Mr.  Tennant,  the  Under-Secretary  for  War,  was  as 
follows  : — 

Sir, 

In  view  of  the  present  national  crisis  when  every  available  man  is 
urgently  needed  for  the  Empire’s  defence,  and  when  doubtless  many 
would-be  recruits  are  being  rejected,  or  are  afraid  to  apply  for  enlistment, 
owing  to  some  physical  disablement  which  has  not  yielded  to  orthodox 
methods,  we  venture  to  suggest  to  the  Authorities  that  Mr.  Barker  should 
be  given  charge  of  such  of  these  cases  as  come  within  his  special  sphere  of 
manipulative  surgery. 

This  gentleman  has  signified  his  willingness  to  treat  intending  recruits 
who  are  not  in  a  position  to  pay,  free  of  charge,  on  being  satisfied  of  the 
applicants’  bona  fides. 

As  patients  of  Mr.  Barker  who  have  been  quickly  restored  by  him, 
after  others  had  failed,  we  appeal  to  the  Authorities  through  the  Press,  to 
offer  him  the  fullest  facilities  to  render  the  service  he  desires. 

But  even  this  appeal  coming  from  some  of  the  most  distinguished 
people  in  the  country  seemed  to  produce  no  result.  By  this  time  much 
public  indignation  was  being  aroused.  Admiral  Mark  Kerr  wrote  as 
probably  hundreds  if  not  thousands  of  these  men  (referring  to  injured 
civilians)  are  athletes  and  most  desirable  recruits  it  seems  nothing  short 
of  a  crime  that  any  red  tape  should  stand  in  the  way  of  their  being  able  to 
make  use  of  Mr.  Barker’s  services.”  My  old  supporter,  Sir  Arthur  Mark¬ 
ham,  still  indignant  over  the  fact  that  his  wife  had  been  left  to  suffer  so 
long  by  eminent  surgeons  with  her  damaged  limb,  and  which  yielded  to 
my  methods,  asked  in  March,  1916,  the  following  question  of  Mr.  H.  J. 
Tennant  (Under-Secretary  for  War)  in  the  House  of  Commons  : 

Whether  a  private  soldier  from  the  Mansfield  Division,  who  had  been 
suffering  from  a  sprained  muscle,  last  week  visited  Mr.  Barker,  paying  his 
own  expenses  to  London,  and  whether  Mr.  Barker  effected  an  immediate 
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cure  of  the  injury  after  the  Army  Medical  authorities  had  repeatedly 
failed  to  do  so. 

Whether  the  War  Office  have  refused  to  avail  themselves  of  the  services 
of  Mr.  Barker  owing  to  his  refusal  to  conform  strictly  to  the  etiquette  of  the 
profession. 

Whether  Mr.  Barker  has  successfully  treated  a  number  of  officers  and 
men  in  the  Army  and  Navy,  as  well  as  medical  men  and  their  families, 
where  eminent  surgeons  have  failed.  , 

Whether  the  Under-Secretary  will  direct  the  medical  authorities  that 
they  are  not  to  have  regard  to  professional  etiquette,  but  to  the  interests  of 
the  patients,  seeing  that  Mr.  Barker  has  offered  to  give  his  services  without 
payment  to  the  War  Office. 

But  even  this  searching  enquiry  carried  me  no  further,  and  it  was  upon 
advice  that  I  sent  the  following  letter  to  Mr.  Tennant. 

Hamilton  House, 

12A  Park  Lane,  W. 

Thursday ,  March  30 th,  1916. 

To  the  Right  Hon.  H.  J.  Tennant, 

Under  Secretary  of  State  for  War. 

Sir, 

In  regard  to  your  answers  to  the  questions  of  Sir  Arthur  Markham 
in  the  House  of  Commons  on  Tuesday,  may  I  request — if  the  Army 
medical  authorities  have  definitely  refused  to  accept  my  services  in  any 
other  way — that,  at  least,  those  cases  which  come  within  my  sphere  of 
work,  and  which  have  been  finally  relinquished  as  incurable,  may  be  placed 
under  my  care  ? 

By  this  means  I  know  that  thousands  of  men  at  present  unable  to  serve 
their  country  could  be  rendered  fit  for  service. 

Some  time  ago,  Sir,  a  petitionary  letter  was  sent  to  you  signed  by  a 
large  number  of  ladies  and  gentlemen  occupying  high  positions  in  the  social 
and  intellectual  world — including  a  doctor  and  officers  holding  exalted 
rank  in  both  Services— -testifying  that  they  had  been  cured  by  me  after 
surgeons  had  failed — such  surgeons,  I  need  scarcely  add,  being  amongst 
the  most  distinguished  in  London. 

The  signatories  of  this  document  had  been  suffering  from  the  very 
troubles  which  are  keeping  hundreds  of  men  out  of  the  Army  and  Navy  at 
this  moment. 

I  appeal  to  you,  Sir,  and  to  those  doctors  and  members  of  the  House 
of  Commons  who  have  been  my  patients  to  urge  upon  the  authorities  the 
justice  of  my  claim  for  the  sake  of  the  great  cause  for  which  we  are  fighting 
and  the  suffering  which  calls  for  relief. 

Faithfully  yours, 

H.  A.  Barker. 
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In  a  few  days  I  received  the  following  reply  : — 

“  I  find  myself  in  a  position  of  no  small  difficulty  which  I  think  you 
must  be  able  to  realise.  A  refusal  to  accept  your  offer  ought  not  to  be 
considered  as  anything  in  the  nature  of  a  slur  on  your  abilities,  and  yet 
anything  but  a  refusal  would  open  the  doors  for  the  admission  of  many 
others  whom  I  am  sure  you  would  consider  to  be  quite  undesirable  persons. 

It  is,  indeed,  impossible  for  so  great  a  machine  as  the  Army  to  proceed 
on  lines  which  you  might  call  unofficial.  Any  endeavour  to  do  so  would 
lead  us  into  an  almost  hopeless  position.  If  you  would  be  good  enough  to 
try  to  visualise  our  position  I  do  not  think  you  will  be  able  to  come  to  any 
other  conclusion. 

In  these  circumstances  I  have  no  other  course  open  to  me  but  to  thank 
you  for  your  offer,  which  I  do  with  sincerity,  and  to  express  my  regrets 
that  I  can  hold  out  no  hope  that  the  decision  which  I  announced  is  other¬ 
wise  than  definite  and  final.” 

There  can  be  but  one  interpretation  put  upon  this  kind  and 
courteous  letter.  The  military  authorities  and  the  civilian  were  perfectly 
willing  to  open  the  doors  and  permit  me  to  enter  and  perform  my  work. 
But,  and  it  is  a  significant  but ,  the  medical  authorities  would  not  sanction 
such  a  departure  from  the  rigid  rule  they  exercised  and  were  strong 
enough  to  overrule  any  disposition  in  any  other  quarter  favourable  to 
me.  It  was  a  dog-in-the-manger  policy  they  imposed — they  could  not  cure 
these  cases  and  I  was  not  to  be  allowed  to  cure  so  far  as  they  could 
prevent  it. 

On  the  other  hand  a  goodly  number  of  M.P.’s  were  becoming  very 
determined  that  my  offer  to  place  my  services  at  the  disposal  of  the  country 
should  be  accepted.  Mr.  (now  Sir)  Basil  E.  Peto,  then  M.P .  for  East  Wilts, 
was  indefatigable,  and  he  and  Mr.  W.  M.  R.  Pringle  formed  an  Injured 
Soldiers  (Parliamentary)  Committee  ”  to  further  the  purpose.  The  follow¬ 
ing  is  a  list  of  the  members  of  Parliament  who  joined  this  body  with 
enthusiasm. 


Injured  Soldiers  (Parliamentary)  Committee 


Sir  J.  T.  Agg-Gardner 

A.  A.  Allen 

W.  C.  Anderson 

S.  Arnold 

Hugh  T.  Barrie 

E.  R.  Bartley-Denniss 

Commander  Carlyon  Bellairs 


A.  F.  Bird 


W.  Joynson-Hicks 
Sir  C.  Kinloch-Cooke 
R.  C.  Lambert 
Hugh  A.  Law 
H.  B.  Lees  Smith 
Lieut.  G.  Locker-Lampson 
Sir  Francis  W.  Lowe,  Bart. 
Claude  Lowther 


Joseph  Bliss 
J.  Annan  Bryce 
Colonel  C.  R.  Burn 


J.  G.  Swift  MacNeill,  K.C. 
Jeremiah  MacVeagh 
J.  F.  Mason 
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Noel  Buxton 
Major  Sir  E.  F.  Coates,  Bart. 

L.  H.  Cory 

M.  L.  Vaughan  Davies 

Rt.  Hon.  Sir  J.  B.  Dougherty, 
K.C.B.,  K.C.V.O. 

C.  Duncan 

Sir  T.  Grattan  Esmonde,  Bart. 

Sir  Richard  W.  Essex 

Lieut.  Gerald  A.  France 

Sir  G.  G.  Greenwood 

Captain  Angus  V.  Hambro 

Captain  the  Hon  Aubrey  Herbert 

John  Hinds 

Rt.  Hon.  John  Hodge 

J.  M.  Hogge 

Major  Rowland  Hunt 

Sir  Edgar  Jones,  K.B.E. 

Haydn  Jones 


Major  G.  McMicking,  C.M.G. 

Ronald  M’Neill 

Admiral  of  the  Fleet,  the  Hon. 

Sir  Hedworth  Meux,  G.C.B., 
K.C.V.O. 

John  J.  Mooney 

James  O’ Grady 

William  O’Malley 

Brig. -Gen.  H.  Page  Croft,  C.M.G. 

P.  Wilson  Raffan 

Sir  J.  D.  Rees,  K.C.I.E.,  C.V.O. 

Charles  H.  Roberts 

Captain  Albert  Smith 

Lieut.  Harold  Smith 

G.  R.  Thorne 

G.  J.  Wardle 

Major  W.  E.  G.  A.  Weigall 
Patrick  J.  Whitty 
B.  E.  Peto  J  Honorary 

W.  M.  R.  Pringle  /  Secretaries 


Meetings  were  held  and  questions  were  put  in  the  House  until  the 
matter  assumed  the  dimensions  of  an  agitation.  Mr.  Joseph  Bliss,  the 
Member  for  Cockermouth,  sent  a  Corporal  Dinkall  to  me.  He  had  been 
actually  discharged  from  the  Army  and  granted  a  pension  on  account  of 
injuries.  In  a  letter  dated  July  12th,  1916,  which  this  Member  sent  to  me, 
he  said  : — 

Dear  Mr.  Barker, 

I  enclose  a  full  account  of  Dinkall’s  case  and  his  miraculous  cure 
made  under  your  skilful  treatment.  Within  five  minutes  you  changed  him 
from  being  an  almost  helpless  cripple  into  a  strong  active  man.  No  words 
can  express  what  that  means  to  a  working  lad  of  that  age.  I  have  had  a 
talk  with  Joynson-Hicks  and  we  are  both  agreed  that  if  the  matter  can  be 
raised  during  the  Estimates  we  will  bring  up  the  question  of  your  re¬ 
cognition  by  the  Army  Medical  Department. 

Yours  faithfully, 

Joseph  Bliss. 

A  week  later  Mr.  Bliss  took  action  in  the  House  of  Commons.  Here 
is  the  official  record  : — 


10th  March ,  1917. 

Mr.  Bliss  enquired  whether  “  Corporal  A.B.,”  who  was  lamed  at  the 
Front,  was  examined  by  a  board  of  seven  doctors,  discharged  from  the  Army 
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and  granted  a  pension,  was,  after  treatment  by  Mr.  Barker,  restored  to 
activity  and  strength,  and  was  now  liable  to  serve  with  the  army  again. 
Mr.  Macpherson  replied  that  in  the  absence  of  particulars  as  to  the  man’s 
name  and  unit  he  was  unable  to  inquire  into  the  circumstances  of  the  case. 
In  reply  to  Mr.  Richard  Lambert,  who  asked  whether,  if  the  need  for 
further  assistance  from  the  medical  profession  existed,  the  Army  Medical 
Department  would  relax  the  rule  depriving  them  of  the  services  of  recog¬ 
nised  experts  such  as  Mr.  Barker  and  doctors  holding  a  medical  degree, 
subject  to  such  precautions  as  might  be  considered  necessary,  Mr.  Mac¬ 
pherson  said  :  “  The  War  Office  is  in  constant  touch  with  the  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  medical  profession  ;  duly  qualified  American  doctors  are  being 
employed.”  Replying  to  Mr.  Whitty,  Mr.  Macpherson  said  that  if  parti¬ 
culars  were  furnished  he  would  have  inquiries  made  as  to  whether  five 
officers  of  the  7th  Oxford,  now  at  Salonica,  “  were  enabled  to  serve  their 
country  only  after  receiving  manipulative  treatment  after  all  other  forms  of 
treatment  had  failed  !  ” 

Nor  was  Mr.  Bliss  alone  in  such  action.  Mr.  Will  Thorne,  who  had 
suffered  a  long  time  with  a  joint  injury  which  resisted  all  treatment,  had 
been  operated  upon  successfully  by  me,  and  hearing  that  three  thousand 
men  had  been  discharged  from  the  Army  as  incurable  with  exactly  similar 
troubles,  and  that  no  fewer  than  five  officers  in  a  single  battalion,  afflicted 
in  the  same  way,  had  all  been  cured  by  me,  put  the  following  very  pertinent 
question  to  the  Under-Secretary  for  War  : — 

Whether  he  was  aware  that  3000  men  had  been  discharged  from  the 
Army  owing  to  derangements  of  knee  cartilages,  and  that  five  officers  in 
the  3rd  Oxford  and  Bucks  Light  Infantry — Majors  Wheeler  and  Deben- 
ham,  Captain  Arnett,  and  Lieutenants  Pemberton  and  Garland — suffering 
from  the  same  trouble,  were  cured  and  enabled  to  go  to  the  Front  after 
being  operated  on  by  Mr.  H.  A.  Barker,  and  after  at  least  two  surgeons  had 
in  each  case  failed  ? 

Why  these  3000  discharged  men  should  not  be  sent  to  Mr.  Barker, 
seeing  that  the  Army  surgeons  have  relinquished  them  as  incurable. 

Mr.  Macpherson  replied  that  he  had  no  information  on  the  subject, 
and  could  add  nothing  to  the  answers  returned  on  former  occasions. 

Mention  of  Mr.  Will  Thorne  reminds  me  that  Punch  had  the  following 
amusing  paragraph  in  its  column  at  the  time  I  was  treating  him. 

“  *  Mr.  H.  A.  Barker,  the  bone-setter,  performed  a  bloodless  and 
successful  operation  yesterday  upon  Mr.  Will  Thorne’s  knee,  which  he 
fractured  six  years  ago.’ — Sunday  Paper. 

If  the  case  is  correctly  reported — which  we  doubt — it  was  very 
confiding  of  Mr.  Thorne  to  go  to  him  again.” 

Of  course,  one  could  detect  in  all  the  official  replies  the  Army  Medical 
Council,  who  could  never  allow  me  the  chance  of  succeeding  where  medical 
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men  had  failed.  No,  the  men  must  continue  to  suffer,  and  the  country 
pay  their  pensions  rather  than  that  I  should  be  permitted  to  serve  my 
country  in  the  way  I  desired.  And  all  the  time  “  specialists  ”  were  sending 
their  “  incurables  ”  to  me,  and  doctors  coming  to  me  for  the  very  troubles 
our  poor  fighting  men  were  not  allowed  to  visit  me  for  ! 

Mr.  MacVeagh  was  one  of  the  most  active  of  these  progressive  spirits 
who  had  the  courage  of  their  convictions.  He  asked  the  following  question 
in  regard  to  the  daughter  of  a  Captain  Wade-Thompson,  J.P.,  who  had  been 
treated  for  eight  years  unsuccessfully  before  she  came  to  me.  The  follow¬ 
ing  report  is  from  an  Irish  paper,  and  speaks  for  itself. 

Lady  Munition  Worker 
Manipulative  Surgery  and  Serious  Allegations. 

Yesterday  in  the  House  of  Commons,  Mr.  MacVeagh  asked  the  Under 
Secretary  of  State  for  War  whether  he  was  aware  that  a  daughter  of  Captain 
Wade-Thompson,  J.P.,  D.L.,  Clonskeagh  Castle,  a  voluntary  worker  in 
Woolwich  Arsenal,  had  been  dismissed  because  she  received  treatment 
from  Mr.  Barker  ;  whether  she  had  previously  been  treated  for  eight  years 
by  doctors  and  surgeons  for  displaced  cartilage  of  the  knee  but  without 
success  ;  whether  she  was  cured  by  Mr.  Barker  in  two  days  ;  and  whether 
the  doctors  at  the  Arsenal  Surgery  acted  with  the  sanction  of  the  Army 
Council  or  the  Army  Medical  Department  in  dismissing  a  munition  worker 
for  the  offence  of  getting  cured  by  a  practitioner  whose  name  is  not  on  the 
Medical  Register  ? 

Mr.  Macpherson,  of  the  War  Department,  said  the  answer  to  the  first 
and  last  part  of  the  question  was  in  the  negative.  As  to  the  second  and 
third  parts,  the  Minister  of  Munitions  had  no  information  on  the  subject. 

Mr.  MacVeagh  asked  if  the  right  hon.  gentleman  was  aware  that  the 
lady  had  made  a  declaration  of  the  facts  as  stated  in  the  question,  and  that 
her  father  had  also  made  a  declaration  affirming  it,  and  whether  a  sworn 
inquiry  would  be  held  in  the  matter  ? 

Mr.  Macpherson — I  am  not  aware  that  the  facts  are  as  stated.  If  the 
hon.  member  will  communicate  with  me  I  will  see  what  can  be  done  in  the 
matter. 

Mr.  Pringle — Was  the  young  lady  dismissed,  and  if  so,  what  was  the 
reason  for  her  dismissal  ? 

Mr.  Macpherson — I  believe  she  was  not  dismissed. 

Mr.  MacVeagh — Are  you  aware  that  she  was  refused  to  be  allowed  to 
resume  her  work  for  two  weeks  ;  that  she  received  no  pay  while  she  was 
out ;  and  would  the  right  hon.  gentleman  state  why  she  was  dismissed  ? 

Mr.  Macpherson — She  was  not  dismissed,  because  she  left  her  employ¬ 
ment  and  subsequently  returned. 

Collective  action  was  taken  by  the  Injured  Soldiers  (Parliamentary) 
Committee.  A  deputation  which  waited  upon  Lord  Derby  in  May,  1917, 
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laid  before  him  the  whole  question  of  manipulative  treatment  for  injured 
fighting  men.  In  reply,  Lord  Derby  said  : — 

The  suggestions  put  before  him  were  not  such  as  he  could  immedi- 
ately  give  any  decision  upon  ;  but  he  would  consult  the  law  officers  of  the 
Crown  as  to  the  powers  and  responsibility  of  the  War  Office  under  the 
Medical  Act,  and  would  communicate  subsequently  with  the  deputation. 

Upon  hearing  the  reply  I  wrote  to  Lord  Derby  the  following  letter, 
feeling  sure  he  did  not  understand  the  position  and  that  he  was  simply 
in  the  hands  of  medical  counsellors  on  the  subject. 

“  You  have  just  received  a  deputation  from  a  Parliamentary  Committee 
regarding  the  employment  of  manipulative  treatment  for  injured  soldiers. 

In  offering  my  services  to  the  War  Office  soon  after  the  outbreak  of 
war  I  asked  for  no  official  recognition  or  professional  status.  I  neither 
sought  nor  would  I  have  accepted  any  monetary  reward.  I  merely  asked 
to  be  allowed  to  serve  my  country  in  what  I  conceived  to  be  the  most  use¬ 
ful  way  I  could,  by  placing  any  small  experience  I  had  acquired  during 
twenty-four  years’  practice  at  the  disposal  of  those  sufferers  whom  I 
believed  I  could  help. 

I  am  fully  aware  that  it  is  urged  that  our  soldiers  are  already  having  all 
the  aid  that  it  is  possible  for  them  to  obtain,  and  that  surgeons  are  practising 
manipulative  methods  in  the  military  hospitals.  In  answer  to  this  I  can 
only  direct  your  attention  to  the  public  utterances  and  written  statements 
of  surgeons  and  responsible  and  reliable  witnesses  who  are  eminently 
capable  of  pronouncing  judgment  on  this  question  and  who  have  based 
their  conclusions  upon  the  evidence  of  actual  facts.” 

I  had  gained  another  strong  and  influential  supporter  in  the  House  of 
Commons  in  the  person  of  Mr.  John  Hodge  (Minister  of  Labour).  I  had 
just  operated  upon  him,  and  he  was  consequently  very  enthusiastic  in  his 
praise  of  manipulative  surgery.  In  order  to  help  the  cause  he  gave  a  dinner 
in  my  honour  at  the  House  of  Commons  to  which  some  fifty  M.P.’s  were 
invited.  The  following  account  is  taken  from  the  Daily  News . 

I 

Mr.  John  Hodge,  the  Minister  of  Labour,  invited  some  fifty  M.P.’s  to 
dinner  at  the  House  of  Commons  last  night  to  meet  Mr.  Barker,  the  famous 
bone-setter,  who  recently  treated  him  successfully  for  an  injury  to  his  leg, 
sustained  while  getting  out  of  a  hansom  at  his  own  gate. 

Mr.  Hodge  explained  that  he  did  not  fall  or  stumble,  but  came  down 
with  the  weight  of  his  seventeen  stone  with  disastrous  results.  His  doctor 
told  him  that  he  had  displaced  the  semi-lunar  cartilage  of  his  left  knee,  and 
that  the  ordinary  process  of  cure  was  a  slow  and  tedious  one,  requiring  him 
to  lie  on  his  back  for  two  or  three  weeks  at  least.  The  doctor,  however, 
advised  him  to  see  Mr.  Barker  who  treated  him  under  gas,  and  then,  when 
he  went  away,  refused  to  allow  him  a  walking-stick. 
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The  reason  of  the  present  gathering,  said  Mr.  Hodge,  was  that  he  might 
encourage  the  Committee  which  had  been  formed  to  bring  all  possible 
pressure  upon  the  Government  to  see  that  manipulative  surgery  was  given 
its  chance.  If  the  Minister  and  the  officer  of  the  Army  and  the  officer  of 
the  Navy  could  trust  themselves  to  Mr.  Barker,  then  surely  the  private 
soldier  could  be  so  entrusted.  (Cheers.) 

What  Mr.  Barker  had  done  for  him  he  wanted  him  to  be  free  to  do  for 
others.  He  had  offered  to  treat  soldiers  and  sailors  without  charge.  That 
was  patriotism  and  philanthropy  rolled  into  one.  (Cheers.) 

Knowing  something  of  my  shy  and  retiring  disposition  Mr.  Hodge 
had  only  barely  hinted  that  he  might  ask  me  to  dine  at  the  House,  and  not 
until  the  very  morning  of  the  night  arranged  did  I  learn  from  my  newspaper 
that  the  affair  had  matured.  My  heart  sank  at  the  thought  of  such  a  public 
and  prominent  appearance  !  Had  it  been  a  meeting  of  doctors  in  debate 
on  my  work — a  matter  of  fighting  and  defending  myself — I  should  not  have 
cared  in theslightest  degree,  but  to  listen  to  perhaps  laudatory  speeches — no, 
I  felt  I  could  not  face  it,  and  I  almost  wrote  to  the  Minister  for  Labour  to 
tell  him  so.  However,  the  hour  for  the  dinner  arrived  and  I  was  given  the 
position  of  honour.  Amongst  those  present  were  Lord — then  Sir  George — 
Cave,  Mr.  Gulland,  my  old  friend  and  patient,  Sir  Desmond  O’Callaghan, 
and  Mr.  (now  Sir  Basil)  Peto.  Several  excellent  speeches  were  made,  and 
Mr  .Basil  Peto  spoke  splendidly .  Mentally ,  I  said :  ‘  ‘  Well,  if  ever  the  matter 
comes  up  in  the  House  I  hope  Mr.  Peto  will  be  the  chief  speaker.”  And 
later,  sure  enough,  he  was.  At  that  time  he  was  a  complete  stranger.  He 
and  his  son  have  since  both  been  my  patients.  As  the  evening  progressed, 
and  under  the  stimulation  of  good  champagne,  the  laudatory  references 
to  my  work  became  more  and  more  embarrassing.  I  grew  painfully 
nervous,  for  I  knew  I  should  have  to  reply.  Mr.  Hodge  was  delightful. 
He  spoke  well,  and  every  now  and  then  cast  a  kindly  look  at  my  discom¬ 
fited  face.  Never  can  I  forget  his  largeness  of  heart  and  humanity.  At 
last  my  turn  came.  I  got  up — saw  a  sea  of  faces  turned  in  my  direction — 
felt  my  knees  shake,  my  head  swim  and  burn,  said  a  few  words — I  was  too 
utterly  overcome  to  say  more — and  sat  down  !  But  Hodge  told  me  I  had 
done  the  right  thing,  and  that  everyone  was  pleased.  So  I  went  home 
satisfied  and  very  happy. 

Not  content  with  this  dinner  and  wishing  to  meet  my  wife,  Mr.  Hodge 
gave  another  dinner  in  the  House.  The  following  account  appeared  in 
the  Westminster  Gazette. 

Mr.  Hodge  and  Mr.  Barker 

Mr.  John  Hodge,  the  Labour  Minister,  gave  a  dinner  at  the  House  of 
Commons  last  night  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  his  guests  to  meet  Mr. 
H.  A.  Barker.  Amongst  those  present  were  Lord  and  Lady  Edmund 
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Talbot,  Sir  George  and  Lady  Cave,  Mr.  Gulland,  Mr.  Arthur  Henderson, 
M.P.,  Mr.  J.  G.  Butcher,  K.C.,  M.P.,  and  Mrs.  Butcher,  Mrs.  Hodge  and 
Mrs.  Barker. 

Mr.  Hodge  said  the  object  he  had  in  view  in  asking  them  to  meet  Mr. 
Barker  was  to  further  the  cause  of  manipulative  surgery,  and  to  secure,  if 
possible,  the  services  of  Mr.  Barker  for  injured  soldiers.  He  believed  the 
utilisation  of  those  services  would  mean  the  saving  in  pensions  of  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  pounds  for  the  country. 

Lord  Edmund  Talbot — now  Viscount  Fitzalan — seemed  particularly 
interested  in  my  work.  I  took  Lady  Edmund  Talbot  in  to  dinner,  and 
over  our  port  wine  Lord  Edmund  moved  up  to  me  and  asked  many 
questions  regarding  manipulative  surgery.  On  this  occasion  there  were 
few  speeches,  and  to  my  great  joy,  I  escaped  the  ordeal. 

Mr.  Hodge  has  remained  one  of  my  best  friends,  and  the  many  kind¬ 
nesses  which  at  the  period  of  which  I  write  were  being  shown  to  me,  were 
a  welcome  solace  after  my  life  of  continual  fight. 

But  somehow  or  other  these  compliments  which  were  being  extended 
to  me  did  not  give  me  the  pleasure  and  gratification  one  might  have 
expected.  I  felt  more  and  more  worn  with  the  controversy,  and  the  gnaw¬ 
ing,  almost  incessant  pain  in  my  spine  sapped  my  strength  and  destroyed 
my  placidity  of  temperament.  Worst  of  all,  the  bitterness  of  the  pro¬ 
fession  still  worried  and  saddened  me.  But  profoundly  as  I  suffered  my 
inflexible  determination  to  see  the  fight  through  to  a  victory  for  manipula¬ 
tive  surgery  never  wearied. 

I  was  not  without  encouragement,  however.  My  friends  in  the  House 
of  Commons  did  not  limit  their  efforts  to  the  pleasant  function  I  have 
described.  The  most  important,  and  by  far  the  most  effective,  attempt  to 
aid  me  was  made  by  Mr.  (now  Sir)  Basil  Peto  on  August  14th,  1917,  when 
he  moved,  during  discussion  on  Supply  (Army  Estimates,  1917-18),  to 
reduce  the  Vote  for  the  Medical  Establishment  by  one  hundred  pounds. 
This  enabled  him  to  raise  the  whole  question  of  manipulative  surgery  for 
the  relief  of  injured  soldiers,  and  to  enforce  the  demand  of  my  friends  in  the 
House  that  no  obstacles  should  be  placed  in  the  way  of  the  private  soldier 
who  wished  to  consult  me  and  to  obtain  such  relief  as  I  could  give.  I  do 
not  propose  to  deal  exhaustively  with  this  debate.  Briefly  I  may  say  that 
it  failed  to  achieve  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  initiated.  The  Army 
Medical  Council  was  strong  enough  to  dictate  the  terms  of  the  reply  made 
by  the  Minister  (Mr.  Ian  Macpherson)  on  behalf  of  the  Government.  He 
said,  “  There  is,  so  far  as  I  understand  it,  no  objection  to  a  private  soldier 
going,  if  he  wishes,  to  have  treatment  from  an  unqualified  man,  but  if  he 
does  he  must  go  on  his  own  responsibility.  If  he  dies,  the  State  cannot  be 
responsible,  if  he  is  maimed  for  life,  the  State  cannot  be  responsible.  He 
must  take  all  this  responsibility.” 
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I  dealt  with  this  official  reply  in  an  article  which  I  contributed  to  the 
Nineteenth  Century  and  After  in  October,  1917,  within  a  few  weeks  follow¬ 
ing  this  debate — from  which  I  want  to  quote.  I  said,  “  this  was  no  answer 
to  the  case  before  the  House.  No  member  would  be  so  utterly  foolish  as 
to  rise  in  his  place  and  demand  that  soldiers  should  be  allowed  to  seek  aid 
from  an  ‘  unqualified  ’  man.  A  vastly  different  proposition  had  been 
submitted  to  the  House.  I  am  not,  it  is, true,  a  legally  qualified  physician 
or  surgeon — I  have  never  professed  to  be — but,  for  the  work  under 
consideration,  I  maintain  I  am  qualified.  The  statement  of  the  Under¬ 
secretary  for  War  was  based  upon  the  old  conservative  and  prejudiced 
idea  that  only  ne  who  had  passed  through  the  schools  and  obtained  a 
diploma  is  capable,  that  by  no  other  process — e.g.  private  study,  experi¬ 
ment  and  practice — can  such  knowledge  and  skill  be  obtained  as  enable  a 
man  to  be  of  any  use  in  any  given  department.  In  other  words,  every  man 
who  passes  an  examination  is  deemed  to  be  a  qualified  person,  however 
deficient  in  qualities  which  are  as  vital  to  success  as  book-knowledge, 
while  a  man  who  may  display  originality  of  mind  and  independence  of 
judgment  is  unqualified.  Can  anything  be  more  irrational  ?  ” 

But  I  pointed  out  that  the  decision  of  the  Government  was  illogical. 
“  Earlier  in  the  Debate  Major  David  Davies  used  these  words  :  *  I  under¬ 
stand  that  now  a  great  many  of  the  higher  posts  in  the  Royal  Army  Medical 
Corps  are  filled  by  gentlemen  who  are  not  acquainted  with  medical  pro¬ 
gress  during  the  last  twenty  years.’  But,”  I  said,  “  the  private  soldier 
is  forced  to  resort  to  these  ‘  qualified  *  persons,  who,  by  reason  of  their 
failure  to  keep  abreast  of  the  best  results  of  medical  and  surgical  knowledge, 
are  unqualified,  really  unqualified,  despite  their  diplomas,  and  the  State 
accepts  responsibility  for  the  soldier  who  is  killed  or  maimed  for  life  as  a 
result  of  their  ignorance.”  I  concluded  this  answer  to  the  speech  of  the 
Under- Secretary  for  War  by  saying  :  “  Twenty-five  years  of  controversy 
have  left  me  very  insensible  to  the  blows  dealt  by  officials.  But  it  does 
disgust  me,  I  admit,  to  have  my  fate  decided  by  men  who,  judged  by  dis¬ 
interested  and  intelligent  persons  like  Major  Davies,  ‘  are  not  acquainted 
with  medical  progress  during  the  last  twenty  years.’  So  much  for  the 
official  reply.  It  cannot  be  final.” 

There  are  two  or  three  other  features  of  interest  in  the  Debate  upon 
which  I  wish  to  dwell.  One  good  thing  it  did  perform,  viz.  in  clearing 
up  the  legal  position.  The  Medical  Authorities  at  the  War  Office  held 
that  by  the  terms  of  the  Medical  Law,  1858  (Section  36),  it  was  entirely 
precluded  from  utilising  my  services  in  any  way.  Mr.  (now  Sir)  Basil  Peto 
countered  that  by  producing  Counsel’s  opinion  on  the  point  of  law  in¬ 
volved.  My  friends  in  the  House  obtained  the  opinion  of  three  eminent 
Counsel,  all  members  of  Parliament,  men  of  light  and  leading  in  legal 
affairs.  They  said,  and  I  quote  their  words,  there  was  “  no  ground  for 
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holding  that  if  the  War  Office  or  Admiralty  arrange  for  a  disabled  soldier 
to  be  treated  by  an  unregistered  practitioner  such  as  Mr.  Barker,  the  law 
is  thereby  broken  or  disregarded.  Section  36  of  the  Medical  Law,  1858, 
prohibits  the  appointment  as  physician,  surgeon  or  other  medical  officer 
of  any  unregistered  practitioner  in  either  military  or  naval  service  or  in  any 
hospital,  etc.,  not  supported  wholly  by  voluntary  contributions.  But  we 
do  not  understand  that  it  is  suggested  that  any  unregistered  practitioner 
should  receive  such  appointment.  There  is  nothing  in  the  Statute  to 
prohibit  treatment  by  an  unqualified  practitioner  when  those  holding 
appointments  prescribe  or  authorise  it.  And  while  we  can  well  understand 
that  the  indiscriminate  use  of  the  unqualified  practitioner  might  be  open  to 
grave  objection  and  abuse,  we  are  strongly  of  opinion  that  resource  in 
proper  cases  to  the  help  of  those  who  have  shown  themselves  skilful  in 
certain  classes  of  cases  ought  not  in  itself  to  be  regarded  as  bringing  the 
holder  of  an  appointment  in  the  Military  or  Naval  service  who  authorise 
it  under  the  disciplinary  jurisdiction  reserved  to  the  General  Medical 
Council  under  Section  29  of  the  Act  of  1858.  This  would  be  made  the 
more  clear  if  such  resource  either  general  or  to  named  individuals  was 
provided  for  as  part  of  the  scheme  of  treatment  countenanced  under  proper 
safeguards  by  the  military  and  naval  authorities.” 

Nor  did  this  opinion  stand  alone.  In  answer  to  a  question  by  Mr. 
(now  Sir  William)  Joynson-Hicks,  it  was  stated  that  the  Government  had 
obtained  from  their  own  Law  Officers  an  opinion  as  to  the  employment  of 
manipulative  surgeons  and  osteopaths  in  the  following  terms  : — 

“  The  Law  Officers  find  themselves  generally  in  agreement  with  the 
opinion  of  the  right  hon.  member  for  Walthamstow  (Sir  John  Simon)  the 
hon.  and  learned  member  for  York  (Mr.  [now  Sir  John]  Butcher),  and 
the  hon.  and  learned  member  for  Warwick  and  Leamington  (Mr.  [now 
Sir  Ernest]  Pollock),  and  are  of  opinion  that  subject  to  certain  conditions, 
the  War  Office  may  lawfully  take  certain  action.  They  have  advised, 
however,  that  the  opinion  of  the  General  Medical  Council  should  be  taken 
before  orders  are  given  with  a  view  to  that  action.”  (Official  Report, 
Col.  1591,  Vol.  XCV,  July  9th,  1917.) 

Fortified  by  this  strong  legal  view  that  no  legal  obstacle  prevented  my 
employment  by  the  military  authorities,  Mr.  (now  Sir)  Basil  Peto  stated 
my  case.  He  adduced  evidence  to  show  that  I  had  abundantly  proved  my 
power  to  aid  sufferers — evidence  familiar  enough  to  all  who  have  done  me 
the  honour  of  reading  what  I  have  already  stated.  But  there  was  one  case, 
that  of  a  Mr.  J.  J.  Timmins,  which  had  peculiar  evidential  value.  Mr. 
Timmins  in  February,  1915,  met  with  a  serious  accident  which  incapaci¬ 
tated  him  for  three  months.  Then  he  was  sent  to  India,  and  found  himself 
in  January,  1916,  in  the  Presidency  General  Hospital  “  for  continuous 
observation  and  treatment.”  X-ray  examination  disclosed  a  condition 
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which  Lieut.-Colonel  F.  O.  Kinealy,  surgeon  to  the  Viceroy  of  India, 
declared  “  necessitated  an  operation  which  would  lay  up  the  man  some 
time  longer,  the  duration  of  which  may  be  considerable,  and  the  results  of 
such  operation  are  doubtful  in  respect  of  the  nature  of  the  work  he  has  to  do  !  ” 

He  was  sent  home  to  England,  and  to  St.  George’s  Hospital  for  exam¬ 
ination  and  report.  Mr.  H.  S.  Pendlebury,  Surgeon  to  St.  George’s 
Hospital,  Examiner  in  Surgery  to  Cambridge  University,  and  a  specialist 
in  questions  affecting  knee-joints,  after  X-ray  examination  confirmed  the 
views  of  the  doctors  in  India.  He  advised  six  months  absolute  rest,  and 
it  was  possible,  but  not  certain,  that  at  the  end  of  that  time  the  knee  might 
right  itself.  Mr.  Timmins  fortunately  was  a  member  of  the  Trade  Union 
of  which  the  Right  Hon.  J.  Hodge,  the  Minister  for  Labour,  was  secretary. 
At  his  suggestion  Mr.  Timmins  saw  Mr.  Barker,  and  in  a  few  days  he  was 
cured,  and  was  at  that  moment  working  in  a  steel  furnace  “  at  a  time  when 
the  country  wanted  steel  melters  more  than  it  wanted  soldiers.”  Mr. 
Peto  instanced  also  the  case  of  Mr.  Hodge  himself  the  Minister  for  Labour, 
being,  he  said,  “  a  practical  illustration  in  this  House.”  Had  not  the 
Government  thought  long  enough  about  this  question,  and  had  they  not 
thought  out  “  some  method  by  which  without  going  into  controversial 
questions,  or  offending  medical  etiquette,  he  can  do  the  practical  thing  we 
ask  him  to  do,  that  is,  to  place  Mr.  Barker  and  injured  soldiers  in  contact 
with  one  another,  so  that  a  cure  may  be  rapidly  effected.” 

Sir  John  Simon  intervened  with  great  effect,  “  I  submit,”  he  said, 
“  that  a  case  has  been  made  out  by  my  hon.  friend  behind  me,  and  made  by 
the  facts  for  the  War  Office  to  permit,  in  a  proper  case,  an  ordinary  soldier 
to  avail  himself  of  assistance  gratuitously  offered.  If  in  any  given  case 
the  War  Office  authorised  and  ordered  that  to  be  done  I  cannot  bring  myself 
to  believe  that  the  responsible  authorities  in  the  great  profession  we  all 
owe  so  much  to  are  going  to  visit  with  any  terms  of  punishment  any  member 
of  their  body  who  takes  such  a  course.  If  that  was  done  something  would  be 
heard  about  it  in  the  Law  Courts  !  ” 

Mr.  Buxton  said,  “  it  was  perfectly  idle  to  class  bone-setters  as  quacks. 
.  .  .  Those  who  were  being  discharged  as  incurable  are  being  victimised 
by  prejudice,  and  the  nation  also  is  being  victimised  because  a  military 
asset  is  being  thrown  away.” 

Major  David  Davies  said  that  now  a  great  many  of  the  higher  posts  in 
the  R.A.M.C.  are  filled  by  gentlemen  who  are  not  acquainted  with  medical 
progress  during  the  last  twenty  years.  Many  of  them  are  old  and  have  very 
little  knowledge  of  modern  medicine.  He  suggested  that  the  Secretary 
for  War  could  perform  no  more  useful  service  than  to  clear  out  many 
occupants  of  these  higher  posts. 

But  the  speech  which  aroused  most  interest  was  that  of  Sir  William 
Watson  Cheyne,  who,  within  twenty-four  hours  of  his  admission  to  the 
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House,  intervened  to  explain  and  defend  either  the  War  Office  or  the 
General  Medical  Council — or  both.  The  famous  surgeon’s  maiden 
speech  was  an  oratorical  success.  “  If  the  hon.  member  would  speak  a 
little  more  loudly  we  should  be  very  glad.  We  are  all  most  intensely 
interested.  That  is  a  very  unusual  compliment  to  hear  in  the  House. 
But  as  a  defence  of  the  position  taken  up  by  the  Army  Medical  Council 
or  the  General  Medical  Council  towards  me,  it  has  little  or  no  value  what¬ 
ever.  What  the  House  wanted  to  hear  really  was  not  Sir  William  Watson 
Cheyne  s  views  on  bone-setting  and  bone-setters  in  general,  but  what 
guidance  could  be  given  them  on  the  question  affecting  its  attitude  towards 
one  individual  for  whom  certain  claims  were  made — claims  supported  by 
evidence  which  had  not  been  so  much  as  questioned,  much  less  refuted. 
What  they  heard  was  an  ex  parte  statement  in  which  “  bone-setters  as  a 
class  appear  as  ignorant,  presumptuous,  and  finally,  ‘  dirty  ’  persons  !  ” 
Now  my  withers  are  unwrung  because  Sir  William  expressly  exempted 
me  from  this  category.  Indeed,  his  references  to  me  were  courteous,  if 
condescending.  On  the  floor  of  the  House  he  said,  “  I  know  he  (Mr. 
Barker)  does  very  good  work,”  and  finally  declared,  “  seeing  it  is  only  one 
man  who  is  able  to  do  these  wonderful  things,  I  think  some  arrangement 
might  be  made  to  put  him  in  a  position  whereby  his  services  could  be 
obtained.” 

Nothing,  of  course,  was  done.  But  if  the  speech  is  carefully  studied, 
it  will  be  seen  that  Sir  William  obviously  aimed  at  impressing  four 
or  five  points  upon  the  House.  First,  that  every  good  surgeon  can  do 
everything  the  “  bone-setter  ”  does,  and  do  it  as  well  or  better  by  "virtue 
of  his  training  :  secondly,  that  the  whole  art  of  the  bone-setter  consists 
in  breaking  down  adhesions  ;  thirdly,  that  the  bone-setter’s  methods  are 
dangerous  ;  fourthly,  that  his  successes  are  inconsistent  and  haphazard — 
that  “  the  misses  are  more  numerous  than  the  hits  ;  ”  and  fifthly,  that  the 
results  even  when  and  where  obtained  are  impermanent. 

Now  all  who  have  followed  this  controversy  know  that  these  five 
statements  are  constantly  made  in  the  medical  journals  and  wherever 
members  of  the  Faculty  congregate.  But  they  are  never  sustained  by 
definite  veritable  facts.  As  to  the  first  point,  I  deny  in  toto  that  every  good 
surgeon  that  can  by  virtue  of  his  training  do  everything  the  bone-setter 
can  do  and  do  it  better.  I  say  confidently,  that  surgeons  cannot  do  the 
work  I  do,  for  the  simple  and  sufficient  reason  that  their  training  has  not 
given  them  the  knowledge  of  the  manipulative  methods  used  by  me.  Can 
any  living  surgeon  lay  his  hand  upon  a  text-book  in  which  are  taught 
or  indicate  a  single  Professor  or  School  of  Surgery  teaching  the  manipula¬ 
tive  methods  I  have  employed  for  nearly  thirty  years  ?  That  is  my  answer 
to  that  claim  by  the  Faculty.  Let  me  quote  again  from  my  Nineteenth 
Century  and  After  article. 
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“  This  claim  on  behalf  of  orthodox  surgery  must  be  examined  more 
closely.  Members  of  the  House  of  Commons  hearing  Sir  William’s  con¬ 
fident  assertions  may  have  asked  themselves  how  it  was,  seeing  every  good 
surgeon  can  do  the  bone-setter’s  work  and  do  it  better,  the  bone-setter 
survived  ?  It  is  no  sufficient  answer  to  reply  that  only  ignorant  and  easily 
deceived  persons  resort  to  him  and  run  all  the  risks  Sir  William  Watson 
Cheyne  so  grimly  hinted  at  in  his  speech.  The  clients  of  the  bone-setter, 
if  I  may  speak  from  my  own  knowledge,  come  mainly  from  strata  of 
society  that  even  he  would  hesitate  to  describe  as  ignorant  and  easily 
deceived. 

Is  it  not  rather  that  in  a  certain  class  of  cases,  orthodox  surgery,  as 
practised  by  the  most  eminent  of  surgeons,  utterly  and  completely  fails  ? 
It  may  be  that  the  totality  of  these  cases  constitutes,  as  Sir  William  in  the 
closing  sentence  of  his  speech  affirmed,  only  *  one  particular  and  small 
department  of  surgery,’  and  yet  a  vast  amount  of  human  suffering  may  be 
the  outcome  of  it,  and  of  orthodox  surgery’s  failure  to  deal  with  it.  Sir 
William  makes  much  of  knee  cases,  and  incidentally  declares  that  in  the  last 
few  years  he  had  himself  employed  manipulative  methods  ‘  to  replace 
loose  cartilages,  ando  ther  surgeons  have  done  the  same.’  Sir  Watson 
has  been  in  practice  nearly  thirty  years,  yet  only  during  the  last  few 
years  has  he  employed  those  methods.  Why  not  from  the  very  beginning 
of  his  very  distinguished  career  ?  Was  it  because  he  did  not  know  them, 
had  never  been  taught  them  in  the  surgical  schools,  and  only  late  in  life 
learned  of  them  and  of  their  value  ?  With  ‘  the  last  few  years’  ’  experience 
of  these  methods  he  commits  himself  to  a  statement  which  I  read  with 
amazement.  ‘  A  cartilage  once  torn  from  its  moorings  very  seldom  heals 
properly  and  gets  back  again.’  My  experience  is  the  exact  converse  of 
this,  and  I  speak  after  having  treated  many  thousands  of  cases  during 
twenty-five  years’  practice.  If  Sir  Watson’s  experience  differs  from  mine, 
then  I  imagine  that  my  suspicion  is  correct,  viz.  that  manipulative  methods 
as  he  and  I  understand  and  practise  them  are  totally  different  things.” 

Of  the  effectiveness  of  the  methods  and  the  permanence  of  the  results 
obtained  I  have  already  submitted  ample  proofs.  But  here  is  proof  which 
admits  of  no  question.  The  following  letter  appeared  in  the  Medical 
Press  towards  the  end  of  the  year  1916. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  “  Medical  Press  and  Circular.  ” 

Sir, 

You  are  to  be  congratulated  upon  opening  your  columns  to  a 
discussion  of  manipulative  surgery,  and  particularly  for  allowing  evidence 
to  be  given  by  lay  witnesses  as  well  as  professional  men.  As  manager  of  an 
important  football  club,*  I  hope  you  will  permit  me  to  give  my  experience, 

*  Lincoln  City. 
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for  the  rapid  and  permanent  restoration  to  fitness  of  our  injured  men  is, 
of  course,  a  matter  of  the  greatest  moment. 

Nearly  eight  years  ago  I  took  one  of  the  best-known  players  to  Mr. 
Barker,  suffering  from  a  displaced  knee  cartilage,  as  months  of  treatment 
from  our  best  surgeons  had  produced  no  definite  result,  and  apparently 
his  days  as  a  well-known  athlete  were  over.  Mr.  Barker  had  the  man  put 
under  the  influence  of  an  anaesthetic  and  performed  a  manipulative  opera¬ 
tion,  removing  in  a  few  minutes  the  difficulty  which  had  refused  to  respond 
to  ordinary  surgical  treatment  after  a  long  trial. 

Two  years  after  this  and  six  from  the  present  date,  I  took  another 
player  to  Mr.  Barker.  He  was  at  once  operated  upon  in  the  same  way  as 
before,  and  with  the  same  immediate  and  perfect  result.  After  the  slight 
tenderness  following  the  treatment  had  subsided,  the  man  at  once  went  into 
training  and  has  played  football  ever  since — if  anything,  even  better  than 
before. 

Three  years  ago  I  took  my  third  case  to  Mr.  Barker — again  for  a  dis¬ 
placement  of  knee  cartilage.  The  patient  was  quite  lame.  The  usual 
operation  was  once  more  performed  under  gas — a  proceeding  occupying 
only  a  few  minutes — and  the  young  fellow  walked  out  of  Mr.  Barker’s 
house  twenty  minutes  later  without  a  limp  !  In  a  very  short  time  he  was 
able  to  return  to  his  position  in  the  football  field,  and  has  not  had  any 
trouble  since.  The  doctors  had  averred  that  he  would  never  be  able  to 
play  again,  and  that  he  would  have  to  wear  a  mechanical  appliance  to 
support  his  leg. 

Over  and  over  again  I  was  assured  that  Mr.  Barker’s  operation  could 
have  no  lasting  effect,  and  that  the  cartilages  would  come  out  again.  I 
could  not  help  thinking  that  even  if  this  were  true,  a  temporary  result  was 
better  than  no  result  at  all.  But  these  cases  have  stood  the  test  of  time  as 
well  as  that  most  strenuous  test  of  all — the  playing  of  English  League 
football.  Why  not  let  our  military  and  naval  athletes  have  the  same 
benefits  ? 

I  am,  Sir,  yours  truly, 

A  Layman  Convinced  by  Practical  Experience. 

Sir  William  surely  knew  of  the  existence  of  this  evidence,  and  yet  in  the 
House  of  Commons  he  chose  to  ignore  it,  and  presuming  upon  members’ 
ignorance  of  it  went  on  to  discuss  “  bone-setting  in  general  ”  in  terms 
which,  not  to  put  too  fine  a  point  upon  it,  were  only  justified  if  this  evidence 
did  not  exist  or  if  he  was  not  aware  of  it.  It  makes  short  work  of  both  the 
contentions  and  assumptions  put  forward  by  the  representatives  of  the 
medical  Faculty  in  the  House. 

It  may  be  retorted  that  these  witnesses  are  merely  laymen  who  might 
easily  have  been  impressed  by  cases  which  did  not  demand  very  much 
skill  for  successful  treatment.  Let  the  retort  pass  for  the  moment.  Here 
is  the  evidence  of  a  member  of  the  medical  Faculty.  Here  we  have  the 
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trained  man  speaking.  Dr.  Herbert  Terry  writing  in  the  Medical  Press 
says  : — 

To  the  Editor  of  the  “  Medical  Press  and  Circular 
SiR, 

A  good  deal  has  been  written  about  the  above  subject.  May  I  give 
the  result  of  a  little  investigation  I  made  for  my  own  satisfaction,  resulting 
in  a  change  of  opinion  ? 

I  must  confess  that  I  formerly  entertained  a  prejudice  against  Mr* 
H.  A.  Barker.  But  five  or  six  years  ago  a  friend,  but  not  my  patient, 
suffered  from  a  displaced  semi-lunar  cartilage.  I  had  given  him  a  lift 
when  he  was  too  lame  to  cycle  to  keep  an  appointment  in  a  neighbouring 
parish.  His  knee-joint  was  distended  with  fluid.  He  had  many  attacks 
over  some  years.  One  day  I  heard  that  he  had  been  to  Mr.  Barker  and  that 
he  was  quite  well,  and  I  know  he  has  remained  so  ever  since. 

Shortly  after,  a  patient  of  mine,  a  boy  at  a  public  school,  was  also  lame 
from  a  displaced  semi-lunar  cartilage.  He  was  treated  at  school,  but  made 
no  progress.  His  father  knew  the  vicar  of  whom  I  have  spoken,  and  took 
the  boy  to  see  Mr.  Barker.  He  told  me  that  immediately  after  the  manipu¬ 
lative  operation  under  gas,  the  boy  was  quite  wrell  and  able  to  perform  any 
movement  in  comfort.  I  know  that  he  remains  well  four  or  five  years  after. 

In  December,  1914,  a  man  came  to  me  with  a  displaced  semi-lunar 
cartilage  and  synovitis.  Several  weeks’  rest  only  resulted  in  a  slightly 
flexed  knee,  painful  in  walking.  Forcible  hyper-extension  and  flexion  to 
break  adhesions  did  no  good.  He  then  went  to  one  of  the  foremost 
orthopaedic  surgeons,  who  told  him  that  he  had  a  displaced  cartilage,  and 
advised  its  removal. 

The  two  previous  cases  had  rather  shaken  my  above-mentioned  preju¬ 
dice,  and  I  asked  if  he  would  like  to  see  Mr.  Barker  ;  he  consented,  and  I 
accompanied  him.  I  saw  Mr.  Barker  perform  his  manipulative  operation 
under  an  anaesthetic,  during  which  certain  adhesions  broke  down,  but  also 
something  more.  The  cartilage  was  effectively  replaced  by  a  methodical 
series  of  rapid  movements.  Some  synovitis  followed,  but  he  was  ready  for 
work  in  about  three  weeks,  and  remains  well  to  the  present  day.  (He 
happens  to  be  seeing  me  now  for  another  .complaint.) 

On  the  other  hand,  I  know  of  four  cases  at  least  in  which  removal  of  the 
cartilage  performed  by  eminent  surgeons  has  not  led  to  a  perfect  result. 

One  man  operated  upon  while  training  in  the  Yeomanry  was  dis¬ 
charged  unfit  for  service  on  account  of  pain  and  weakness  in  the  knee. 

Another,  an  officer  in  a  Lancer  regiment,  is  unable  to  serve  because  hard 
riding  causes  synovitis. 

Another  could  never  play  football  as  well  after  operation. 

Another  who  came  from  China  to  have  his  cartilage  removed  was  lame 
for  three  months  afterwards,  and  was  not  well  when  he  returned.  The 
cases  were  not  complicated  by  sepsis. 

In  a  large  number  of  cases  the  removal  of  the  cartilage  leads  certainly 
to  a  great  improvement  in  the  patient’s  condition,  but  not  to  a  perfect 
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functional  result.  In  the  cases  I  have  mentioned  no  fault  could  be  found 
in  the  manner  in  which  the  operation  was  performed,  on  account  of  the 
standing  of  the  surgeons  who  operated.  If  the  technique  is  not  perfect, 
of  course  all  sorts  of  things  may  happen. 

Mr.  Barker’s  method  seems  to  have  the  following  advantages  over  the 
operation  of  opening  the  knee-joint  and  removal  of  the  cartilage  : — 

(a)  The  procedure  takes  only  five  to  ten  minutes. 

(b)  There  is  no  confinement  to  bed. 

(c)  The  period  of  recovery  is  shorter  ;  it  may  be  immediate. 

(d)  And,  most  important,  the  functional  result  is  better. 

Judging  from  my  own  small  personal  experience,  this  method  is  a  great 
advance  on  anything  known  or  taught  in  the  profession.  Ought  we  not  to 
have  the  matter  properly  investigated,  so  that  the  general  public,  and 
especially  many  men  who,  at  this  time,  are  prevented  from  serving  in  the 
War,  may  have  the  advantage  of  this  better  method  of  treatment  by  the 
only  means  possible — the  dissemination  of  the  knowledge  of  its  technique 
throughout  the  profession  ? 

If  one  is  faithful  to  the  scientific  spirit,  one  ought  to  acknowledge  the 
truth  when  one  sees  it. 

I  am,  Sir,  yours  truly, 

Herbert  Terry. 

Comment  on  this  is  superfluous.  In  the  light  of  this  clear  testimony, 
Sir  William’s  speech  with  its  assumptions  is  seen  in  its  proper  character 
— an  attempt  to  confuse  the  issue  raised  in  the  House,  not  an  attempt  to 
answer  a  case  which,  based  upon  solid  evidence,  was  unanswerable. 

As  Sir  William  specially  directed  attention  to  cases  of  displaced  knee 
cartilages,  I  have  confined  myself  to  this  type  of  case,  but  a  reference  to 
recent  issues  of  medical  papers  will  furnish  him  with  evidence  of  a  similar 
cogent  nature  regarding  many  other  joints  in  the  human  anatomy  which 
I  have  treated. 

Sir  William  hints  at  the  tragedies  which  may  happen  through  a  visit  to  a 
bone-setter.  Has  he  ever  thought  of  the  tragedies  that  have  occurred 
through  patients  not  visiting  a  bone-setter  ?  Is  it  not  a  tragedy  that  people 
should  be  left  lame,  in  pain,  enduring  inconvenience  for  years,  going  from 
one  famous  surgeon  to  another  without  finding  relief,  when  relief  can  be 
afforded,  often  in  a  few  minutes,  by  manipulative  operations  ?  I  come 
across  such  cases  literally  every  hour  of  my  working  life,  and  find  their 
troubles  yield  almost  invariably  to  treatment  by  my  methods. 

Sir  William  duly  unearthed  the  old  bogey  of  the  danger,  uncertainty 
and  impermanent  results  of  bone-setting  !  I  admit  that  bone-setting,  as 
practised  by  those  surgeons  who  have  “  in  the  last  few  years,”  as  Sir 
William  confessed,  attempted  to  employ  manipulative  methods  without 
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having  first  mastered  them,  may  be  dangerous  and  uncertain  and  imper¬ 
manent  in  any  results  obtained.  But  in  practised  and  experienced  hands  I 
say  they  are  absolutely  safe — in  fact,  that  there  is  no  system  of  surgery 
which  is  safer  and  more  certain.  I  am  no  prophet,  but  I  frankly  affirm  that 
the  next  generation  of  scientific  surgeons  will  reflect  with  amazement  on  the 
opinions  and  attitude  of  their  professional  fathers.  I  unhesitatingly  affirm 
the  ignorance  of  those  methods  not  rqerely  of  the  average  practitioner,  but 
of  those  who  occupy  the  front  rank  in  the  profession.  I  appeal  to  the 
evidence  of  medical  men  who  speak  from  knowledge  of  my  work.  I  appeal 
to  the  verifiable  facts  as  given  by  them  in  their  own  professional  journals. 

Sir  William  specifically  emphasises  the  danger  of  manipulation  as 
applied  to  tuberculous  joints.  I  am  convinced  that  tubercular  trouble  is 
encouraged  by  wrongful  immobilisation,  and  by  leaving  joint  injuries 
untreated  by  manipulation  when  manipulative  treatment,  properly  applied, 
would  cure  them.  It  is  not  the  bone-setter  who  causes  tubercular  trouble  by 
his  manipulation ,  but  the  surgeon  who  does  not  employ  it  when  it  should  be 
employed.  A  Lecturer  in  Surgery  at  Oxford  University,  once  wrote: — 

The  writer  for  over  eighteen  years  has  never  had  occasion  to  use  a 
splint,  and  he  firmly  believes  that  sprains  will  do  better  if  they  are  left 
alone  without  any  special  treatment,  than  when  they  are  subjected  to  pro¬ 
longed  fixation.  The  bugbears  “  inflammation  ”  and  the  “  dread  of 
tuberculosis  ”  would  seem  to  haunt  the  minds  of  some  as  if  they  wrere 
veritable  demons.  One  need  hardly  point  out  that  in  the  absence  of  local 
temperature  such  fears  are  unfounded. 

How  often  have  I  pointed  this  out  during  the  twenty-five  years  of  my 
experience,  and  how  often  have  I  been  reviled  for  my  pains  ! 

I  do  not  know  what  the  osteopaths  think  when  they  read  that  Sir 
William  Cheyne  has  publicly  declared  that  dislocations  of  the  vertebra 
“  do  not  occur,”  but  I  must  remind  him  that  so  long  ago  as  1872  Erichsen 
wrote,  “  There  are  a  sufficient  number  of  instances  of  dislocation  of  the 
spine  to  prove  that  these  accidents  may  happen,”  whilst  one  of  the  highest 
modern  surgical  authorities — Rosswell  Park — has  asserted  that  “  a  limited 
proportion  of  serious  injuries  to  the  spine  consist  of  dislocation  of  some  of 
its  component  parts.” 

Finally,  a  word  or  two  on  a  question  which  obviously  troubles 
Sir  William.  He  recognises  my  “  very  good  work,”  and  is  willing, 
apparently,  to  approve  of  something  being  done  to  secure  for  me  an 
opportunity  of  aiding  our  crippled  soldiers.  But  he  does  not  see  how  any 
door  can  be  opened  to  me  which  is  not  also  free  to  others — to  “  the  bone- 
setters,”  whom  he  describes  in  such  unflattering  terms.  Rather  than  open 
any  door  to  them  he  would  lock,  bar  and  bolt  it  in  my  face.  Is  that  really 
the  alternative  ?  I  desire  to  be  reasonable  even  in  the  hour  when  most  of  the 
case  I  have  fought  for  years  has  been  acknowledged.  I  ask,  and  I  hope 
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Sir  William  will  vouchsafe  me  an  answer,  has  not  a  pritna  facie  case 
been  established  already  on  my  behalf  ?  The  able  and  broad-minded 
editor  of  the  Medical  Press ,  Dr.  Leonard  Williams  of  Harley  Street, 
summing  up  a  three  months’  discussion  in  his  columns,  declared  (February 
14th,  1917) that 

On  this  point  there  can  (in  Mr.  H.  A.  Barker’s  case)  be  no  manner  of 
doubt.  The  witnesses  who  have  testified  in  our  columns,  among  whom  are 
surgeons  of  the  greatest  distinction,  constitute  a  weight  and  volume  of 
evidence  which  it  is  quite  impossible  to  cast  aside. 

He  also  declared  that 

The  testimony  in  Mr.  Barker’s  favour  is  quite  overwhelming.  An 
appreciable  portion  of  that  testimony  came  from  correspondents  writing 
above  a  pseudonym,  and,  if  we  were  at  liberty  to  divulge  the  names  of  some 
of  them,  our  readers  would  be  even  more  impressed  by  the  testimony  than 
is  doubtless  the  case  at  present. 

What  I  want  to  ask  Sir  William  Watson  Cheyne,  and  those  for  whom 
he  speaks,  is  whether  in  face  of  this  medical  testimony  to  the  actual  worth 
of  the  methods  I  use,  he  will  not  take  active  steps  to  secure  at  least  that 
professional  and  scientific  investigation  I  have  asked  for.  I  pledge  myself 
to  further,  to  the  utmost  of  my  power,  any  investigation  which  can  secure  a 
verdict  final  and  conclusive  of  the  whole  controversy.  I  ask  this  in  the 
interests,  imperative  and  urgent,  of  our  disabled  soldiers.  But  I  ask  it 
also  in  the  interests  of  future  generations  of  students.” 

When  this  article  was  written  in  September,  1917, 1  thought,  and  said 
very  frankly,  that  the  “  proceedings  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  14th 
of  August  marked  a  distinct  stage  in  the  controversy  between  the  Army 
Medical  Council  and  the  supporters  of  the  claims  of  manipulative 
surgery.”  But  I  was  careful  to  add,  “  it  would  be  easy  to  exaggerate  the 
advances  made.”  Looking  back  I  can  see  how  unwarranted  were  any 
hopes  I  cherished.  So  far  as  the  General  Medical  Council  is  con¬ 
cerned,  and  so  far  as  any  authority  controlled  by  them  is  concerned, 
recognition  is  as  far  off  as  ever.  Even  the  fact  that  the  highest  in 
the  land  has  deemed  me  worthy  of  honour  for  my  work’s  sake  has  made 
no  difference  in  the  attitude  of  the  officials  of  the  Faculty.  They  will 
never  recognise  me  themselves  nor  open  to  me  any  doors  of  extended 
usefulness.  They  will  not  permit  me  to  enter  the  schools,  nor  will  they 
give  a  special  place  to  manipulative  methods  in  the  curriculum  of  the 
medical  student.  If  any  want  corroboration  of  this  view,  they  will  find  it 
in  the  reports  of  the  meetings  of  the  British  Medical  Association  in  Notting¬ 
ham  last  July.  (The  Times,  July  19th,  1926.) 
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CHAPTER  XIX 

A  SO-CALLED  FAILURE 

ON  March  6th,  1917 — just  when  the  controversy  regarding  my 
offer  to  gratuitously  treat  injured  soldiers  was  at  its  height — 
Lord  Knutsford  published  an  article  in  the  Daily  Telegraph 
under  the  caption  and  sub-caption  of  “  Manipulative  Surgery 
— The  Actual  Position.” 

It  started  out  with  a  quotation  from  the  Medical  Act  that  no  person 
should  hold  any  appointment  as  a  surgeon  or  physician  unless  registered 
under  that  Act,  etc.,  etc.  It  pointed  out  that  the  laws  had  been  framed 
for  the  public  protection  ;  hinted  at  the  risks  of  unqualified  practice — 
the  old  old  story  ! — and  went  on  to  compare  the  successes  of  manipulative 
surgery  as  practised  by  the  unregistered  with  those  of  the  orthodox 
practitioner — especially  the  feats  of  a  certain  R.A.M.C.  colonel,  whose 
practice,  I  believe,  descended  not  indirectly  from  a  Liverpool  bone-setter 
called  Thomas. 

The  penultimate  paragraph — cross-headed  “  Known  Failures  ” —  ran 
as  follows  : — 

Sometimes  the  failures  of  the  unqualified  practitioner  become  known. 
We  seem  to  remember  an  action  at  law  concerning  a  tuberculous  joint 
which  was  ignorantly  “  manipulated  ”  with  grave  results  to  the  unfor¬ 
tunate  patient..  Also  the  case  of  a  private  soldier  diagnosed  and  treated 
by  the  ^  manipulator  as  a  case  of  dislocated  spine,  and  completely 
cured  by  almost  a  touch  of  the  divinely  gifted  hands.  So  sure  was 
the  manipulator  of  his  success  that,  greatly  daring,  he  boasted  of  it  in 
the  Lancet.  “  A  few  minutes  later  (that  is  after  the  treatment)  he  got  up 
and  walked  without  a  limp  and  perfectly  erect,  and  after  this  he  made  a 
rapid  and  complete  recovery.”  Being  a  soldier,  the  “  cured  ”  man  could 
be  kept  under  observation,  with  the  following  result :  The  perfect  cure 
was  made  on  November  28th.  Two  months  later  “his  condition  was 
still  the  same  as  before  the  cure,  and  he  was  “  completely  incapacitated 
from  earning  a  livelihood.”  Three  years  later  the  report  was  still  “  totally 
incapacitated.” 

I  at  once  sent  a  reply  to  Lord  Knutsford,  which  was  published  in 
the  Daily  Telegraph ,  and  from  which  I  quote  the  following  : — 

Lord  Knutsford  speaks  of  the  failures  of  manipulative  surgery.  If 
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he  had  followed  the  discussion  on  this  subject  a  little  more  closely  he 
might  have  discovered  that  the  manipulative  surgeon  has  to  score  his 
successes — and  he  does  so  every  hour— off  the  failures  of  the  Faculty. 
Your  contributor  refers  to  the  case  of  a  private  soldier.  He  endeavours 
to  show  that  a  “  manipulator  ”  treated  this  patient  and  claimed  that  he 
had  succeeded  in  relieving  a  spinal  affection,  and  that  when  he  was 
examined  later  “  his  condition  was  still  the  same.”  I  would  like  to  ask 
Lord  Knutsford  upon  whose  authority  this  soldier’s  condition  was  judged 
to  be  “  still  the  same  ”  ?  Is  Lord  Knutsford  speaking  from  knowledge 
of  the  facts,  or  is  he  speaking  as  the  mouthpiece  of  the  profession  ?  Now 
I  happen  to  know  that  when  this  particular  soldier  went  to  the  “  manipu¬ 
lator  ”  twelve  years  ago — (Lord  Knutsford  writes  “  November  28th,” 
leaving  the  reader  to  suppose  the  date  was  last  year) — he  could  only  hobble 
along  with  sticks,  and  with  a  painful  limp,  and  that  after  the  “  manipu¬ 
lator’s  ”  operation  he  could  and  did  walk  without  either  his  sticks  or  a 
limp.  I  happen  to  know  that  previously  this  patient  had  been  treated  at 
Netley  Hospital,  and  discharged  from  that  institution  in  the  aforesaid 
utterly  crippled  condition. 

I  also  happen  to  know  that  this  man  was  able  to  walk  unaided  “  two 
months  later,”  and  that  to  say  that  his  condition  was  “  still  the  same  ”  is 
to  state  what  is  not  in  accordance  with  the  facts.  That  the  man,  owing 
to  the  severity  of  his  accident  and  its  enervating  effect,  is  still  weak  and 
unable  to  earn  his  living  may  be  true,  but  is  it  or  is  it  not  the  fact  that  he 
was  enabled  to  walk  by  the  “  manipulator  ”  almost  immediately,  whereas 
before  this  treatment  he  had  been  unable  to  secure  this  relief  at  a  famous 
hospital  after  prolonged  treatment  ?#  Lord  Knutsford  refers  to  “  an 
action  at  law  concerning  a  tuberculous  joint  which  was  ignorantly  manipu¬ 
lated  with  grave  results  to  the  unfortunate  patient.”  Like  Lord  Knuts¬ 
ford,  I  also  remember  this  case,  and  the  fact  that  the  one  doctor  who  was 
present  when  the  alleged  “  ignorant  manipulation  ”  took  place,  denied 
that  such  manipulation  ever  happened,  and,  afterwards,  publicly  averred 
that  the  manipulator  “  was  blamed  for  an  act  he  never  performed.” 
Writing  later  about  this  “  ignorant  manipulation,”  one  of  the  most  eminent 
surgeons  of  the  day,  and  a  past  president  of  the  British  Medical  Associa¬ 
tion,  wrote  that  “  to  affirm  that  such  rough  handling  took  place  was  to 
affirm  what  the  evidence  placed  before  the  court  absolutely  disproved  ” 
.  .  .  and  finally  expressed  his  regret  that  the  defendant  was  “  made  the 
object  of  professional  prejudice  so  obvious  and  unwarranted.”  I  am 
perfectly  familiar  with  the  work — and  the  limitations— of  the  R.A.M.C. 
colonel  whom  Lord  Knutsford  mentions  as  practising  manipulative  sur¬ 
gery,  but  I  have  the  best  of  reasons  for  concluding  that  he  does  not  use 
the  methods  I  employ.  I  also  confidently  appeal  to  the  “  excellent 
common  sense  ”  of  the  public,  and  desire  only  to  be  judged  upon  the 
facts  which  that  public  can  supply.  Upon  their  verdict  my  reputation 


*  I  did  not  know  when  I  wrote  this  that  as  I  heard  later  the  man  had  not  only  re¬ 
commenced  work  but  that  he  had  actually  rejoined  H.M.  Forces  at  the  front ! 
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has  rested,  and  will  continue  to  rest,  as  its  best,  surest,  and  most  appre¬ 
ciated  foundation. 

Yours  faithfully, 

London,  H.  A.  Barker. 

March  jth. 

In  response  to  this  Lord  Knutsford  wrote  as  follows  on  March  14th, 
1917  : 

Manipulative  Surgery 
To  the  Editor  of  the  “  Daily  Telegraph  .” 

Sir, 

Mr.  Barker  calls  upon  me  to  reply  to  his  letter,  which  appears  in 
your  issue  of  Monday  ;  but  with  all  respect  to  him  personally,  I  can  only 
say  with  Gilbert  that  his  letter  “  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  case,”  and  it  is 
utterly  puzzling  to  me  why  he  and  his  friends  persist  in  attacking  the 
medical  profession,  which  is  absolutely  powerless  in  the  matter.  I  have 
no  brief  for  the  profession,  for  although,  as  chairman  of  the  London 
Hospital,  I  owe  them  a  lifelong  debt  of  gratitude,  I  represent  the  lay 
management  of  the  hospital,  and  I  have  a  perfectly  open  mind  on  the 
subject  under  discussion.  When  the  question  first  began  to  be  discussed 
in  public  I  was  rather  anxious  to  see  whether  it  was  not  possible  to  obtain 
for  the  benefit  of  our  disabled  soldiers  the  help  of  Mr.  Barker,  and  others, 
who  perhaps  share  his  skill.  But  I  took  the  trouble  first  to  inform  myself 
as  to  what  could  be  done,  and  what  could  not  be  done,  and  I  soon  found 
that  what  Mr.  MacVeagh,  Mr.  Barker,  and  others  are  asking  for  is 
absolutely  impossible  unless  they  succeed  in  getting  the  law  changed. 

Whether  Mr.  Barker  has  or  has  not  knowledge  and  skill  that  are  not 
equally  in  the  possession  of  many  members  of  the  profession  I  cannot 
say,  and  it  is  not  for  me  to  say  ;  but  as  a  layman,  and  an  outsider,  I  would 
respectfully  submit  that  there  must  be  something  uncanny  and  uncom- 
municable  in  his  methods  if  men  like  the  “  R.A.M.C.  Colonel,”  to  whom 
he  refers,  and  many  others,  who,  after  years  of  patient  study  of  the 
minute  anatomy  of  the  human  body,  coupled  with  great  natural  aptitude 
and  thirty  years  of  hospital  and  private  practice,  have  not  been  able  to 
acquire  at  least  equal  skill.  But  I  do  not  wish  to  argue  this,  for  my  point 
is  that  there  is  nothing  to  argue  about  until  the  law  is  altered.  May  I 
add  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  Medical  Acts  to  prevent  Mr.  Barker  or 
the  others,  who  have  written  to  me  to  say  they  have  the  same  marvellous 
powers,  opening  a  school  of  manipulative  surgery  for  medical  men  and 
medical  students,  and  they  could  in  this  way  very  quickly,  and  with  honour 
to  themselves  (if  they  succeed),  spread  abroad  for  the  good  of  humanity 
the  exclusive  knowledge  which  they  claim. 

Yours  faithfully, 

Kneesworth  Hall,  Knutsford, 

Royston,  Herts. 

March  13  th. 
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To  this  I  replied  on  March  19th  thus  : — 

Manipulative  Surgery 
To  the  Editor  of  the  “  Daily  Telegraph .” 

Sir, 

Will  you  permit  me  to  say,  in  reply  to  Lord  Knutsford’s  letter  in 
your  issue  of  last  Wednesday,  that  I  never  have  “  attacked  ”  the  medical 
profession,  but  have  merely  tried  to  direct  more  general  attention  to  the 
fact  which  some  of  its  most  eminent  leaders  have  insisted  upon  that,  in 
a  definite  and  limited  field  of  healing  the  failure  of  surgeons  is  due  to  a 
lack  of  knowledge  of  manipulative  methods.  That  is  “  the  head  and 
front  of  my  offending.”  I  am  not  aware  that  there  is  anything  “  uncanny 
and  incommunicable  ”  in  my  work.  Surgeons  have  not  acquired  a  mas¬ 
tery  of  it  simply  because  they  have  not  been  taught  how  to  apply  the 
methods.  One  of  the  most  famous  orthopaedic  surgeons  of  the  day,* 
connected  with  the  very  hospital  of  which  Lord  Knutsford  is  chairman, 
wrote  to  me  some  time  ago  and  expressed  the  opinion  that  my  technique 
could  not  be  transmitted  to  any  other  person  as  he  considered  it  to  be  the 
result  of  the  development  of  a  special  tactile  sense  which,  according  to 
his  judgment,  was  not  communicable.  It  is  not  for  me  to  say  whether 
I  consider  this  gentleman’s  verdict  correct  or  incorrect,  but  it  is  the 
deliberately  written  view  of  one  of  the  greatest  surgeons  living.  All  I 
am  concerned  to  point  out  is  this  :  If  what  he  says  is  true,  surely  it  is  all 
the  more  reason  why  I  should  be  used  for  those  injured  soldiers  to  whom 
I  might  be  of  service,  and  allowed  at  least  to  officially  demonstrate  those 
methods  to  a  body  of  surgeons  upon  whose  judgment  the  public  could 
rely.  At  this  stage  of  the  controversy  it  would  not  be  fair  to  ask  me  to 
show  my  work  privately  to  any  individual  medical  man,  who  might  or 
might  not  be  actuated  by  strictly  disinterested  motives. 

Faithfully  yours, 

H.  A.  Barker. 

12A,  Park  Lane,  W. 

March  16  th. 

A  past-President  of  the  British  Medical  Association,  and  one  of  the 
most  skilful  and  rightly  renowned  surgeons  of  the  day,  Mr.  Walter 
Whitehead,  had  warned  me  that  “  every  jealous  member  of  the  profession 
would  make  whatever  use  he  could  of  the  trial  against  me,”  and  so  it 
transpired.  First,  apparently  in  the  endeavour  to  prejudice  Parliament 
against  manipulative  surgery  when  its  tide  was  beginning  to  flow  in  my 
favour,  and  secondly,  as  a  weapon  to  weaken  the  case  of  my  anaesthetist, 
Dr.  Axham,  who  lay  slowly  dying  whilst  the  influential  Press — almost  of 
the  entire  English-speaking  world — was  fighting  in  the  name  of 

*  Mr,  T.  H.  Openshaw  the  distinguished  surgeon  of  the  London  Hospital. 
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justice  and  mercy  for  the  restoration  of  his  name  to  the  medical 
register. 

But  Providence  was  at  work  !  The  mills  of  God  were  grinding  ! 
Lord  Knutsford’s  article  appeared  in  the  Daily  Telegraph  on  the  6th  of 
March,  1917. 

On  October  1st  of  the  same  year  I  received  a  letter  from  a  soldier 
asking  if  I  would  consent  to  see  a  friend  of  his  professionally.  My  corre¬ 
spondent  turned  out  to  he  the  very  man  who  accompanied  the  spinal  cripple 
to  the  “  manipulator  ”  of  Lord  Knutsford’s  scorn  and  who  actually  witnessed 
his  restoration  !  He  has  stated  in  writing  since  that  his  friend  was  treated 
for  a  long  peiiod  at  a  hospital  in  India,  and  that  he  was  then  sent 
to  Netley  for  many  months,  only  to  be  discharged  as  incurable,  yet 
twelve  months  after  the  “  manipulator’s  ”  treatment  he  was  working  in 
the  cleansing  department  of  the  Manchester  Corporation  as  a  carter,  and 
rejoined  the  army  in  1915  ! 

Sometime  after  he  was  discharged  from  the  regiment — but  on  account 
of  bronchitis  ! 

In  further  elaboration  of  his  evidence  the  writer  states  that  when  the 
crippled  soldier  saw  the  “  manipulator  ”  he  could  only  walk  with  the 
aid  of  sticks — a  condition  that  had  lasted  for  three  years — but  that  after 
treatment  he  was  able  to  walk  home  and  “  never  used  a  stick  again  for 
support  ”  !  “  Many  of  his  neighbours  will  verify  this,”  is  the  final 

assertion  of  my  correspondent. 


CHAPTER  XX 

MORE  ATTACKS 

IN  March,  1917,  a  medical  correspondent  suggested  that  if  the  truth 
were  known  the  misses  of  bone-setters  were  more  numerous  than  their 
hits.  Now,  I  have  never  concealed  the  fact  that  I  do  not  invariably 
succeed  in  doing  what  I  set  out  to  do  in  every  case  I  undertake.  I 
am  not  infrequently  disappointed  with  results.  I  have  never  heard  the 
name  of  any  orthodox  practitioner  who  boasted  that  he  had  never  failed, 
never  diagnosed  inaccurately,  never  treated  wrongly,  and  never  failed 
even  when  his  treatment  was  absolutely  correct  and  his  skill  undoubted. 
To  err  is  human — in  everybody  but  the  bone-setter.  In  his  case  it  is 
devilish  and  unforgivable  ! 

The  anonymous  writer  secured  the  publication  of  the  following  letter 
in  the  Sunday  Times  on  April  1st,  1917. 
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Manipulative  Surgery 
To  the  Editor  of  the  “  Sunday  Times.” 

Sir, 

The  lay  public  seems  to  consider  that  no  medical  man  ever  practises 
any  form  of  manipulative  surgery,  and  that  this  method  of  treatment  is 
exclusively  in  the  hands  of  bone-setters  ;  this  idea  is  specially  prevalent 
as  regards  the  cartilages  of  the  knee.  A  story  appeared  in  print  last  week 
of  a  case  who  displaced  one  of  these  cartilages  and  who  went  to  a  bone- 
setter  who  replaced  it,  with  the  result  that  the  patient  was  much  better. 
Though  not  able  to  walk  the  next  day,  the  bone-setter  was  confident  that 
he  would  do  so  the  following  day.  Now  this  story  is  obviously  considered 
by  the  author  to  be  a  proof  of  the  great  superiority  of  the  bone-setter’s 
skill,  but  though  every  general  practitioner  is  not  an  expert  in  manipula¬ 
tive  surgery,  there  are  a  large  number  of  medical  men  who  are  specialists 
in  this  branch,  and  I  have  never  seen  a  bone-setter  do  or  claim  to  do  that 
which  could  not  have  been  done  equally  well,  and  in  many  cases  better,  by 
medical  men  whom  I  could  name.  As  regards  such  comparatively  simple 
matters  as  replacing  cartilages  of  the  knee,  every  medical  man  has  replaced 
these  dozens  of  times,  with  the  result  that  an  immediate  and  permanent 
cure  was  effected,  a  much  better  one  than  the  one  of  the  bone-setter 
quoted  above. 

The  lay  public  tends  to  form  an  estimate  of  a  bone-setter’s  ability  from 
his  best  cases  only.  But  to  form  a  correct  view  all  the  cases,  successes  and 
failures,  must  be  taken,  and  unfortunately  it  is  very  difficult  to  obtain 
information  as  regards  the  failures  of  bone-setters  ;  patients  who  have  been 
made  worse  by  their  ministrations  almost  invariably  keep  this  fact  to  them¬ 
selves.  I  would  be  glad  if  any  victims  of  bone-setters  would  send  me  re¬ 
ports  of  their  case  ;  all  communications,  will,  I  need  hardly  add,  be  treated 
as  absolutely  confidential.  They  can  be  addressed  to  me,  X.  Y.  Z.,  M.D., 
care  of  Royal  Society  of  Medicine,  1 ,  Wimpole  Street,  London,  W . 

X.  Y.  Z.,  M.D. 

London, 

March  9 th,  1917. 

Personally,  I  could  not  condescend  to  answer  this  letter.  It  was  the 
time-worn  story  l<  damning  with  faint  praise,  dressed  in  different  guise 
that  I  had  so  often  torn  to  pieces.  To  tell  truly,  I  had  no  energy  left  I 
was  worn-out  with  a  long  spell  of  work,  and  I  determined  to  take  no 
notice  of  it.  First,  it  was  only  breaking  down  adhesions  that  the  bone- 
setter  accomplished  successfully,  then  the  reduction  of  displaced  knee 
cartilages,  whilst  all  the  time  evidence  of  the  successful  treatment  of 
almost  every  kind  of  mechanical  joint  injury  by  manipulative  methods 
was  staring  the  critic  in  the  face,  most  of  it  in  his  own  medical  papers,  and 
many  cartilages  which,  according  to  X.  Y.  Z.,  M.D.,  could  have  been  done 
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equally  well  and  in  many  cases  better  by  medical  men,  were  somehow  not 
done  at  all  until  they  sought  the  aid  of  manipulative  surgery. 

But  what  did  interest  me  was  the  inquiry  into  the  failures.  I  wondered 
often  how  many  reports  reached  X.  Y.  Z.,  M.D.,  either  at  the  offices  of  the 
Royal  Society  of  Medicine  or  at  his  private  address  which  he  conceals  so 
carefully  from  his  readers’  knowledge.  I  have  never  had  any  light  thrown 
on  this  matter.  The  public  were,  I  am  sure,  greatly  intrigued  (to  use  this 
ugly  word)  to  learn  how  many  replies  X.  Y.  Z.,  M.D.,  actually  received. 
Naturally,  I  would  give  not  a  little  to  know.  But  both  I  and  the  public 
have  waited  in  vain  for  the  publishing  of  the  damning  list  which  no  doubt 
was  confidently  expected.  There  was  one  attractive  bait  held  out,  viz. 
“  all  communications  will  be  treated  as  absolutely  confidential.”  But 
even  this  apparently  failed  to  bring  to  X.  Y.  Z.,  M.D.,  any  information 
which  he  could  exploit  to  my  damage  ! 

What  almost  every  section  of  the  intelligent  community  thought  of 
X.  Y.  Z.’s  letter  may  be  gathered  from  the  following  communications,  all 
of  which  appeared  in  the  Sunday  Times  week  by  week.  One  of  the  first 
to  reply  was  that  veteran  and  splendid  soldier  Major-General  Sir  Desmond 
O’Callaghan,  who,  after  enduring  much  misery  with  a  knee  lameness  was 
cured  by  my  methods.  Sir  Desmond  wrote  :  ‘‘I  trust  that  in  common 
fairness  X.  Y.  Z.,  M.D.,  will  publish  the  number  of  *  victims.’  ” 

This  hardy  old  warrior  is  still  waiting  for  that  list,  and  at  the  moment 
of  writing  is  angling  on  the  Amazon  for  a  peculiar  kind  of  fish  he  wishes 
to  secure.  He  is,  I  believe,  eighty-seven  years  of  age. 

Dr.  Axham  was  very  indignant  with  X.  Y.  Z.,  and  wrote  as  follows  in 
the  Sunday  Times  of  April  8th,  1917. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  “  Sunday  Times.” 

Sir, 

“  X.  Y.  Z.,  M.D.”  says  “  the  lay  public  seems  to  consider  that  no 
medical  man  ever  practises  any  form  of  manipulative  surgery.”  But  why 
has  the  public  got  this  idea  ?  Because,  until  recent  years,  medical  men  did 
not  practise  manipulative  surgery,  and  the  public  have,  through  much 
suffering,  been  taught  a  lesson  they  are  not  likely  to  forget.  There  is  no 
need  to  advertise  for  “  victims  ”  to  testify  to  this  ! 

Years  ago  such  men  as  Hutton  and  Thomas,  of  Liverpool,  forced  the 
profession  to  turn  some  sort  of  reluctant  attention  to  this  work,  with  the 
result  that  the  two  best-known  qualified  surgeons  to-day  who  practise 
manipulative  surgery  owe  their  reputations  largely  to  their  persecuted 
predecessors. 

Sir  Rickman  Godlee,  a  past  President  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons 
of  England,  once  wrote  : — “  Surgery  has  learnt  much  from  the  bone-setters 
and  is  not  ashamed  to  own  it.”  And  how  has  the  profession  treated  these 
men  for  teaching  them  so  much  ?  Exactly  as  it  treated  Lister,  Pasteur, 
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Harvey  and  Elliotson,  and  doubtless  many  another  who  has  died  broken- 
spirited  and  unheard  through  the  intolerance  and  prejudice  of  those  who 
ought  to  have  been  the  first  to  applaud  them. 

Now,  Sir,  I  want  to  ask  your  correspondent  why,  if  “  every  medical 
man  has  replaced  these  (cartilages)  dozens  of  times,”  the  medical  men  who 
had  charge  of  Sir  Archibald  Macdonald  and  Mr.  Hodge  were  unable  to  do 
in  days  and  months  what  Mr.  Barker  did  in  a  few  minutes  ? 

As  a  medical  man  myself  I  say  that  those  surgeons  and  physicians  who 
know  Mr.  Barker  and  the  results  of  his  work  are  his  firmest  supporters, 
and  I  protest  that  it  is  monstrous  of  those  who  do  not  know  the  man  or  his 
work  to  write  the  kind  of  letter  “  X.  Y.  Z.,  M.D.”  has  sent  to  your  columns. 

Frederick  William  Axham, 
Ex-M.R.C.S.L.,  L.R.C.P.Ed. 

Ascot  House, 

Christ  Church  Avenue, 

Finchley,  N. 

April  4. 

Next  came  one  from  “  M.A.,  Cantab.”  (He  wrote  me  later  and  I  am 
allowed  to  quote  his  name — the  Rev.  H.  H.  Pitts.) 

To  the  Editor  of  the  “  Sunday  Times.” 

Sir, 

The  request  of  “  X.  Y.  Z.,  M.D.,”  published  in  your  issue  of 
April  1,  asking  any  “  victims  of  bone-setters  ”  to  let  him  have  particulars 
of  their  cases,  can  hardly  redound  to  the  honour  of  the  profession  to  which 
he  belongs.  The  idea  of  ferreting  out  cases  of  failure  amongst  bone-setters 
patients  is  so  unsavoury  and  so  unfair  that  it  is  hard  to  believe  a  British 
medical  man  could  descend  to  such  methods. 

Supposing  a  society  were  formed  to  ferret  out  cases  in  which  patients 
had  been  “  made  worse  ”  by  the  doctors’  ministrations,  what  a  damning 
indictment  could  be  drawn  up  against  the  medical  profession  !  And  yet 
such  a  document  would  be  manifestly  unfair.  Does  the  medical  pro¬ 
fession  claim  to  have  no  failures  ?  It  is  well  for  them  that  no  ( lay)  com¬ 
mission  has  ever  been  appointed  to  inquire  into  these  matters  ! 

M.A.,  Cantab. 

Major  Geo.  F.  Butt  made  one  or  two  strong  points  in  the  following 

To  the  Editor  of  the  “  Sunday  Times.” 

Sir 

As  one  who  has  watched  the  controversy  on  the  above  subject  for 
some  time,  I  hope  you  will  allow  me  to  say  a  few  words. 

Two  things,  to  my  mind,  have  stood  out  in  the  contest  most  promi¬ 
nently.  In  the  articles,  newspaper  letters  and  comments,  those  medical 
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men  and  surgeons  and  others  who  have  written  supporting  Mr.  H.  A. 
Barker  have  mostly  given  their  full  names,  qualifications,  and  the  actual 
verifiable  facts  regarding  Mr.  Barker’s  cases ;  whilst  in  similar  vehicles  of 
publicity,  emanating  from  those  who  have  written  critically,  Mr.  Barker’s 
name  has  been  studiously  withheld,  no  ascertainable  data  have  been  given 
in  support  of  their  arguments,  and  anonymity  has  too  frequently  been 
employed. 

Such  a  state  of  things  has  awakened  in  the  minds  of  those  who  have 
followed  the  discussion  an  unpleasant  conviction  that,  whilst  on  the  one 
side  (Mr.  Barker’s)  there  has  been  a  desire  for  frankness,  tolerance,  and 
investigation,  there  has  been  on  the  other  side,  an  attempt  to  obscure  the 
facts,  and  a  kmentable  show  of  prejudice,  intolerance  and  injustice. 

“  X.  Y.  Z.,  M.D.”  writes 


“  As  regards  such  comparatively  simple  matters  as  replacing  cartilages 
of  the  knee,  every  medical  man  has  replaced  these  dozens  of  times,  with  the 
result  that  an  immediate  and  permanent  cure  was  effected.” 

This  may  be  true,  but  I  want  to  know  what  your  correspondent  has  to 
say  to  those  numerous  cases  which  have  failed  utterly  to  get  relief  from  the 
highest  surgical  authorities  in  the  land— some  of  whom  have  averred  a  cure 
was  impossible  without  operation — which  have  nevertheless  secured 
immediate  relief  from  Mr.  Barker. 

I  myself  suffered  for  fifteen  years  with  knee  cartilage  derangement 
which  did  not  give  way  to  long,  orthodox  treatment,  but  it  at  once  yielded 

to  Mr.  Barker’s.  „  „  „  . 

George  F.  Butt,  Major. 

4,  Meadway, 

Hampstead  Way,  N.W. 

April  6th,  1917. 


In  the  next  week’s  issue  of  the  Sunday  Times,  another  column  and  a 
half  of  letters  appeared  from  which  I  quote  the  following  : — 

Replies  to  “  X.  Y.  Z.,  M.D.” 

From  Sir  Charles  King-Harman. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  “  Sunday  Times 

Sir, 

May  I,  in  the  interests  of  truth,  honesty  and  fair  play,  join  in  the 
refutation  of  an  attack  on  the  methods  of  those  benefactors  of  suffering 
humanity  who  practise  manipulative  surgery,  which  has  been  made  in  your 
columns  by  “  X.  Y.  Z.,  M.D.” 

After  many  years  of  foreign  service,  I  returned  to  England  in  1911, 
suffering  from  the  breakdown  of  the  arch  of  one  of  my  feet,  and  walking 
only  with  pain  and  difficulty.  I  placed  myself  in  the  hands  of  a  well- 
known  and  orthodox  physician,  with  a  large  and  flourishing  practice,  who 
recommended  me  to  try  massage,  and  to  wear  a  support  under  the  arch 
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of  my  foot.  The  relief  I  obtained  from  this  treatment  was  infinitesimal 
and  temporary  only,  and  I  found  myself  at  the  end  of  months  of  treatment 
just  as  unable  to  walk  comfortably  as  before.  I  then  resolved  to  try  Mr. 
H.  A.  Barker  of  Park  Lane,  and  after  undergoing  his  manipulative  treat¬ 
ment  for  a  few  minutes  walked  out  of  his  house  free  from  pain,  and  my 
foot  strong  and  comfortable.  That  ten  minutes  or  so  of  Mr.  Barker’s 
treatment  did  for  me  what  months  of  previous  treatment  had  entirely 
failed  to  do,  and  has  enabled  me  to  walk  ever  since  with  freedom  and 
comfort. 

Two  protests  came  from  eminent  clergymen,  one  the  Chancellor  of 
Chichester  Cathedral,  the  Rev.  E.  L.  Elwes,  and  the  other  from  Canon 
Baldwin  of  Cambridge.  The  former  wrote,  “  It  is  difficult  to  avoid  stig¬ 
matising  as  vindictive  the  attempt  which  ‘  X.  Y.  Z.,  M.D.,’  is  making  to 
prove  Mr.  Barker’s  work  to  be  a  failure.  A  member  of  my  own  family 
upon  whom  the  skill  of  ordinary  surgeons  had  been  spent  without  success 
was  taken  to  Mr.  Barker,  and  speedily  cured.” 

Canon  Baldwin  asks  of  X.  Y.  Z.,  M.D.,  “  if  it  is  possible  that  he  wishes 
to  lay  down  the  law  that  under  no  conceivable  circumstances  is  it  per¬ 
missible  that  the  manipulative  skill  of  a  ‘  layman  ’  shall  be  officially 
examined,  however  marvellous  his  achievements  may  have  been,  however 
overwhelming  the  evidence  from  all  quarters  ?  ” 

The  following  letters  from  the  Rev.  F.  W.  Thurlow  and  the  Rev. 
F.  J.  Salt  are  interesting,  because  the  first  shows  how  a  Medical  Board 
passed  as  fit  a  patient  after  it  was  deemed  he  was  beyond  hope  of  cure, 
and  the  second  describes  a  case,  not  unlike  that  of  the  soldier  referred  to 
in  a  previous  chapter  by  Lord  Knutsford. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  “  Sunday  Times” 

Sir, 

Will  you  allow  me  to  put  on  record  a  still  more  successful  cure 
performed  by  Mr.  Barker  on  my  stepson,  Major  Sir  Lionel  Alexander, 
Bart.,  D.S.O. 

Like  Mr.  Hodge — whom  Mr.  Barker  treated  with  such  immediate 
result  a  few  weeks  ago — my  stepson  met  with  a  similar  accident  in  June, 
1916,  when  slipping  on  the  kerbstone,  he  fell  and  displaced  the  cartilage 
of  his  knee.  He  consulted  a  West  End  practitioner,  who,  after  examining 
the  injury,  advised  him  to  go  into  a  nursing  home,  where  he  could  attend 
him.  In  this  home  he  was  laid  up  for  close  on  three  months,  the  expense 
of  which,  with  medical  treatment,  averaged  nearly  twenty  pounds  per  week. 

When  he  left  the  home  he  was  worse  than  when  he  went  in,  and  he  was 
quite  unable  to  move  without  crutches. 

Three  months  later,  when  there  seemed  little  or  no  prospect  of  ever 
getting  his  leg  straight  again,  my  stepson — advised  by  a  friend,  who  himself 
has  been  successfully  operated  on — placed  himself  in  Mr.  Barker’s  hands, 
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with  the  gratifying  result  that  at  the  close  of  the  third  manipulative  treat¬ 
ment  he  walked  home  without  even  the  aid  of  a  stick,  completely  cured. 
A  week  later  he  was  passed  by  the  M.B.  fit  for  general  service,  and  is  now 
back  again  on  duty. 

(Rev.)  F.  W.  Thurlow. 

6,  Morpeth  Mansions,  S.W. 

The  Rev.  F.  J.  Salt  writes  : — 

“  Luckily  a  couple  of  years  ago  i'  learned  of  Mr.  Barker.  ...  I  have 
here  in  my  parish  a  child  who  owes  her  life  to  him.  (The  case  was  a  spinal 
one,  and  a  full  account  can  be  seen  in  the  Medical  Press.)  She  was  not 
expected  to  live  a  year.  I  sent  her  to  Mr.  Barker.  She  was  carried  uncon¬ 
scious  into  his  house  ;  to-day  she  is  walking  and  cycling  about  the  village, 
cured.” 

Finally,  I  must  include  a  letter  from  a  doctor.  X.  Y.  Z..  M.D.’s 
statements  were  evidently  too  much,  even  for  a  member  of  the  profession. 
He  wrote  : — 

To  the  Editor  of  the  “  Sunday  Times.” 

Sir, 

I  am  an  English  surgeon  of  thirty-six  years1  standing.  May  I  give 
my  personal  experience  of  manipulative  surgery  ?  It  is  the  exact  opposite 
of  that  of  your  correspondent  “  X.  Y.  Z.,  M.D.”  The  latter  says  that  there 
are  in  England  “  a  large  number  of  specialists  in  this  branch  ”  of  surgery. 
Not  to  put  too  fine  a  point  upon  it,  this  statement,  in  my  opinion,  is  simply 
not  true.  Scientific  manipulative  surgery,  as  taught  in  our  medical  schools 
and  textbooks,  is  like  the  celebrated  snakes  in  Ireland,  it  doesn’t  exist,  and 
never  has  existed.  That  manipulative  surgery  methods,  of  a  sort,  are 
practised  by  a  few  orthopasdic  surgeons  and  specialists  is  undoubtedly 
true,  and  has  never  been  denied. 

But  that  is  not  the  point.  The  point  is  whether  these  methods  can  be 
compared  in  efficacy  with  those  practised  by  Mr.  Barker,  for  it  is  Mr. 
Barker’s  methods  that  are  really  in  question,  and  not  those  of  the  ordinary 
“  bone-setter  ”  or  “  osteopath  ”  (with  the  latter  of  which  they  are  often 
confounded).  Your  correspondent  says  they  can  and  do.  I  beg  to  differ 
entirely.  3  I  have  seen  many  orthodox  surgeons  practise  manipulative 
methods.  I  have  practised  them  myself.  I  have  also  seen  Mr.  Barker’s 
methods.  They  differ  toto  ccelo  from  those  of  the  orthodox  school. 

I  hold  no  brief  for  Mr.  Barker.  But  he  cured  me  when  orthodox 
surgeons  had  failed.  The  only  modern  exponent  of  manipulative  surgery 
of  the  orthodox  school  was  the  late  Dr.  Wharton  Hood,  and  he  learnt  all 
he  knew  from  the  despised  “  bone-setter,”  Hutton. 

But  there  are  bone-setters  and  bone-setters,  just  as  there  are  surgeons 
and  surgeons.  And  when  your  correspondent  asks  for  “  victims  ”  of  bone¬ 
setting  to  send  him  their  names,  doubtless  some  may  be  forthcoming.  But 
this  fact  will  no  more  reflect  on  Mr.  Barker’s  skill  than  would  the  failures 
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of  the  village  practitioner  reflect  upon  the  skill  of,  say,  such  an  august 
being  as  the  President  of  the  General  Medical  Council. 

M.R.C.S. 

How  well  this  letter  amplifies  and  emphasises  what  I  have  repeatedly 
asserted  I  need  not  stress.  But  it  is  very  gratifying  to  me  to  see  that  honest 
and  capable  surgeons,  when  stung  to  exasperation  by  the  sickening  unfair¬ 
ness  with  which  I  have  had  to  contend,  speak  the  truth  fearlessly,  and 
administer  the  merited  castigation. 

Still  another  attack  was  made  upon  me  by  a  medical  periodical  called 
The  Hospital.  In  the  issue  of  March  17th,  1917,  its  leading  article, 
entitled  “  What  is  Truth  ?  ”  was  ostensibly  an  attack  on  Truth ,  but  really 
an  attack  on  me  and  on  my  manipulative  methods.  Truth,  it  was  suggested, 
had  generated  since  the  death  of  Mr.  Labouchere  had  “  reversed  its 
policy,”  and  now,  so  far  from  exposing  quackery  and  imposture  of  every 
kind,  “  had  gone  bald-headed  ”  for  “  a  much  advertised  system  of  mind¬ 
training  supporting  its  wild  pretensions,  and  now  was  boosting  Mr. 
Barker  the  bone-setter.” 

But  Truth  was  very  well  able  to  take  care  of  itself,  and  the  editor  of  The 
Hospital  was,  I  am  sure,  adequately  dealt  with  by  the  famous  journalist 
who  directed  the  policy  of  Truth  both  during  Mr.  Labouchere’s  life,  and 
after  his  death.  I  feel  pretty  certain  that  the  editor  of  The  Hospital  had  no 
reason  to  congratulate  himself  when  Truth  had  done  with  him.  If  there 
was  ever  a  hospital  for  wounded  editors  and  journalists  who  had  taken  an 
opponent  beyond  their  weight,  the  editor  of  The  Hospital  would  have  most 
certainly  occupied  a  bed  in  it ! 

But  really  the  whole  article  was  an  attack  upon  me.  “We  hear  much 
from  his  friends  of  Mr.  Barker’s  success  !  We  do  not  hear  of  his  failures. 
It  is  not  to  be  supposed,  it  can  scarcely  be  asserted,  that  he  is  always 
successful ;  and  the  application  of  methods  which  are  admittedly  violent, 
since  they  sometimes  require  the  administration  of  an  anaesthetic — the 
application  of  violent  methods  to  injured  limbs,  if  it  is  not  successful,  must 
be  disastrous.  .  .  .  Admitting,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  that  the  opposi¬ 
tion  to  Mr.  Barker’s  employment  by  the  War  Office  does  in  fact  come  from 
doctors,  it  is  possible  that  a  non-medical  authority  who  is  possessed  of 
ordinary  common  sense  may  say  to  himself :  I  dare  say  Mr.  Barker  is 
sometimes  successful,  and  that  where  he  rushes  in  where  surgeons  fear 
to  tread  he  may  now  and  then  bring  off  a  sensational  cure,  yet  I  do  know 
that  the  human  body  is  a  mechanism  of  infinite  complication,  etc.  .  .  . 
I  should  as  soon  believe  that  a  man,  ignorant  of  the  mechanism  of  a  watch, 
could  be  uniformly  or  often  successful  in  repairing  an  injured  watch  by 
stirring  up  its  mechanism  with  a  skewer  ” — all  going  to  suggest  that  my 
ignorance  of  anatomy,  assumed  by  the  editor  of  The  Hospital  was  justifica- 
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tion  enough  for  my  exclusion  from  the  ranks  of  those  who  treat  wounded 
soldiers.” 

There  was  no  need  for  me  to  reply  to  the  article.  The  answers  came 
from  the  ranks  of  the  Faculty  in  letters  which  left  no  room  for  doubt  as  to 
where  the  sympathies  of  the  writers  lay.  Let  me  quote  one. 

To  the  Editor  of  “  The  Hospital .” 

Sir, 

As  a  medical  man  who  has  himself  benefited  by  Mr.  Barker’s  skill, 
after  having  consulted  orthodox  surgeons  in  vain,  I  write  to  protest  in  the 
strongest  fashion  against  the  tone  of  your  leading  article  in  The  Hospital. 
Of  reasoned  argument  against  the  claims  of  Mr.  Barker  as  an  exponent  of 
manipulative  surgery,  or  the  position  which  he  has  won  in  spite  of  the  long- 
continued  hostility  of  the  champions  of  medical  orthodoxy,  there  is 
absolutely  no  trace,  unless  sneers  and  insinuations,  both  totally  unjustified, 
may  be  considered  arguments.  You  object  that  no  record  of  Mr.  Barker’s 
failures  is  obtainable.  I  have  yet  to  hear  that  records  of  the  failures  of 
orthodox  surgeons  are  obtainable  either.  There  would  be  some  interesting 
and  instructive  reading  if  there  were.  No  doubt  Mr.  Barker  has  had  his 
failures  ;  he  would  not  be  human  if  he  had  not.  But  since  the  greater 
number  of  the  patients  who  apply  to  him  represent  the  admitted  failures  of 
orthodox  surgeons,  and  that  in  most  cases  Mr.  Barker’s  methods  have 
turned  these  “  failures  ”  into  genuine,  if  unorthodox,  “  successes,”  the 
objection  recoils  with  very  appropriate  force  upon  those  who  urge  it.  De 
efabula  narratur,  Mr.  Barker  might  with  justice  retort. 

Again,  your  suggestion  that  violent  measures  must  of  necessity  lead  to 
injury  in  very  many  cases  is  met  by  the  fact  that  the  “  violence  ”  required 
(always  supposing  it  exists)  apparently  does  not  in  Mr.  Barker’s  hands  have 
this  result,  or  surely  out  of  the  hundreds  of  cases  treated  annually  by  him 
we  should  long  ago  have  had  evidence  to  this  effect.  But  so  far  as  I  am 
aware  no  one  has  yet  written  to  the  medical  journals  complaining  that  he 
has  suffered  at  Mr.  Barker’s  hands.  The  evidence  has  all  been  the  other 
way. 

In  conclusion,  it  may  not  be  without  interest  to  recall  what  Mr.  Walter 
Whitehead,  President  of  the  British  Medical  Association  in  1902,  had  to  say 
about  the  attitude  which  you,  Sir,  and  those  who  think  with  you,  take  up 
on  this  question.  Mr.  Whitehead  wrote  :  “lam  convinced  that  the  atti¬ 
tude  adopted  by  the  medical  world  towards  the  methods  of  manipulative 
surgery  is  only  adding  another  regrettable  page  to  those  chapters  in  its 
history  which  it  recalls  with  profound  shame.  Blinded  by  professional 
prejudice,  the  medical  world  has  stolidly  opposed  every  innovation  and  dis¬ 
covery  which  has  been  submitted  to  it.”  May  I  commend  these  words  to 
you,  Sir  ? 

I  am,  yours,  etc., 

Montague  Lomax, 

M.R.C.S.,  L.R.C.P. 
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There  is  one  point  in  this  letter  which  I  want  to  deal  with  in  a  perfectly 
frank  way.  Dr.  Montague  Lomax  very  rightly  says,  “  you  object  that  no 
record  of  Mr.  Barker’s  failures  is  obtainable.  I  have  yet  to  hear  that  records 
of  failures  of  orthodox  surgeons  are  obtainable  either.  There  would  be 
some  interesting  and  instructive  reading  if  there  were.”  I  suppose  there 
was  hardly  a  day  in  the  whole  of  my  professional  life  in  which  I  did  not 
see  one  or  more  cases  of  surgical  failure  on  the  part  of  orthodox  practi¬ 
tioners.  Another  M.D.,  whose  name  will  be  recalled  by  readers,  Dr. 
George  Scriven,  asked  in  a  letter  to  this  very  periodical,  “  Is  there  any 
eminent  surgeon  in  the  kingdom  who  could  make  such  a  claim  ?  ”  (i.e. 
to  be  always  successful).  Have  there  never  been  “  disastrous  ”  results 
following  the  removal  of  a  semi-lunar  cartilage,  for  dislocation  of 
these  structures  of  the  knee-joint  ?  Why  then  should  a  periodical  of 
this  semi-professional  type  feel  at  liberty  to  call  in  question  my 
work,  throw  doubts  upon  the  safety  and  soundness  of  my  methods 
without  having  even  attempted  to  master  the  case  which  has  been  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  world  by  honest  members  of  the  medical  Faculty  ?  Why 
should  this  editor,  when  he  is  brought  to  book  in  his  own  columns  add 
insult  to  injury  by  suggesting  in  a  foot-note  that  even  if  surgeons  did 
investigate  my  methods  as  I  have  requested  them  to  do  any  time  these 
last  twenty  years,  that  the  objection  to  such  a  course  was  that  in  case  of 
“  a  report,  if  favourable,  and  as  far  as  it  was  favourable,  could  be  used  by 
Mr.  Barker  for  advertising  purposes  with  the  full  signatures  of  the  members 
of  the  committee.”  Does  this  journalist  imagine  that  my  work  needs 
advertisement  ?  For  years  the  only  and  most  effective  advertisement  I 
have  had  has  been  the  stream  of  patients  from  the  ends  of  the  earth — 
eighty  per  cent  of  whom  have  been  the  “  failures  ”  of  orthodox  surgery. 
Dr.  Montague  Lomax  dealt  with  equal  success  to  this  foot-note  to  his 
original  letter  in  a  subsequent  contribution  which  appeared  in  the  Hospital 
(April  2 1  st,  1917).  “Asa  medical  man  myself,  who  holds  no  brief  for  Mr. 
Barker,  but  simply  has  an  Englishman’s  love  for  fair  play,  will  you  allow 
me  to  say  that  disingenuousness  such  as  this,  to  call  it  by  no  harsher  name, 
is  nauseating  !  .  .  .  Could  stronger  evidence  be  supplied  that  the 
champions  of  medical  orthodoxy  are  so  mortally  afraid  of  acknowledging 
Mr.  Barker’s  possession  of  skill  to  which  they  can  lay  no  claim,  that  they 
are  prepared  to  stick  at  no  means,  however  disingenuous  and  discreditable, 
of  minimising  it  to  the  best  of  their  ability  ?  ” 

After  reading  Dr.  Lomax’s  second  letter  I  was  not  at  all  surprised  to 
find  a  very  brief  editorial  foot-note  ending  with  “  we  have  no  room  for 
further  correspondence.”  I  have  had  much  experience  of  journalistic 
controversy,  but  I  must  confess  I  never  saw  an  editor  cut  so  poor  a  figure 
in  his  own  organ.  No  one,  so  far  as  I  saw  professional  or  layman  had  a 
word  to  say  in  support  of  his  original  contention.  Every  letter  which  he 
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was  able  to  print  was  from  a  medical  man  and  was  favourable  to  my  work. 
I  feel  freer  to  speak  strongly  seeing  that  in  this  specific  case  I  was  entirely 
silent. 


* 


CHAPTER  XXI 

THE  FULL  TIDE  OF  PROSPERITY 

MY  practice  by  this  had  grown  to  unimaginable  proportions. 

It  was  no  uncommon  thing  for  me  to  have  waiting  lists  of 
scores  of  patients,  and  to  be  forced  to  make  appointments 
weeks  and  even  months  ahead.  The  telephone  bell  tinkled 
almost  incessantly.  Each  post  brought  letters  asking  for  appointments. 
I  tried  to  attend  to  as  many  patients  as  I  could,  and  to  give  those  who  were 
suffering  most  the  earliest  appointments.  But  I  was  far  from  well.  My 
injured  spine  was  trying  me  sorely,  and  I  was  beginning  to  feel  the  wear 
and  tear  of  my  work  made  more  burdensome  by  the  long  and  unequal 
fight  with  the  Faculty. 

Interesting  people  from  all  ranks  and  walks  of  life  visited  me.  Mr. 
H.  G.  Wells  I  was  delighted  to  meet.  Of  course,  I  had  read  his  wonderful 
novels,  and  when  he  walked  into  my  room  a  great  ambition  was  realised. 
He  had  been  lame  for  months,  and  it  was  Mr.  R.  D.  Blumenfeld,the  famous 
editor  of  the  Daily  Express  who  insisted  on  Mr.  Wells  seeing  me  as  he  had 
himself  been  a  patient  of  mine.  I  liked  the  author  of  the  great  works  of 
imagination  I  had  read.  He  was  quiet  and  thoughtful,  but  with  a  look 
of  restrained  power  in  his  calm,  live  eyes.  We  talked  of  generalities  for 
a  few  minutes,  and  he  then  told  me  the  history  of  his  injured  limb,  and 
exposed  it  to  my  view.  It  was  the  usual  type  of  case  so  commonly 
neglected  by  the  profession  for  months  when  a  few  minutes  ought  to  have 
sufficed  to  put  it  right. 

Such  cases  I  saw  almost  every  hour  of  my  working  day.  Oh  !  you 
general  practitioners,  and  some  of  you  eminent  surgeons,  too,  what  a 
volume  of  unrelieved  suffering  you  will  have  to  answer  for  when  the  day 
of  reckoning  comes  !  And  all  the  time  you  have  talked  and  written  as  if 
you  were  the  injured  innocents. 

Wells  got  better  in  a  few  days  and  testified  to  the  fact  in  a  letter  to 
the  Daily  Express.  Sadly  enough  only  a  few  days  ago  I  heard  from  him, 
saying  his  wife  was  dying  and  that  they  were  spending  the  little  time  left 
to  them  together  at  “  Easton  Glebe,”  Dunmow. 
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Mrs.  H.  G.  Wells  later  consulted  me  about  her  knee.  Profiting  by 
her  husband’s  sorry  experience,  she  placed  herself  in  my  hands  as  early  as 
possible  and  was  soon  quite  better.  Wells  gave  me  a  copy  of  one  of  his 
novels  on  the  front  page  of  which  he  had  drawn  a  picture  of  a  lame  man, 
and  on  the  other  side  the  same  individual  kicking  his  heels  in  the  air  cured, 
as  a  memento  of  what  I  had  been  enabled  to  do  for  him. 

John  Galsworthy  visited  me  soon  after  this — a  great  and  good  man, 
serious,  sensitive  and  finely  organised  in  mind  and  body.  He  had  some 
deep-seated  injury  to  the  shoulder.  He  was  put  under  gas  with  Dr. 
Axham’s  help,  and  I  tried  to  relieve  him,  but  his  slight  improvement  did 
not  satisfy  me.  I  concluded  there  was  something  amiss  with  him  which  I 
could  not  rectify — something  outside  my  special  province.  I  told  him  so, 
and  recommended  him  to  see  Sir  Henry  Morris,  that  eminent  and  distin¬ 
guished  ex-President  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  of  England,  to 
whom  the  world  of  suffering  owes  so  much.  Sir  Henry  did  not  operate, 
but  the  trouble,  I  think,  ultimately  yielded  to  palliative  treatment  of 
douches  and  electricity. 

Doctors  who  were  now  more  frequently  becoming  my  patients  were 
beginning  to  ask  if  it  was  not  their  duty  to  report  their  cases  to  the  Lancet 
and  British  Medical  Journal.  Some  of  my  lay  patients  had  already 
addressed  these  great  organs  of  the  profession  without  result.  One  of 
these  journals  had  taken  occasion  to  remark  that  they  could  not  print 
reports  of  lay  people  in  regard  to  their  cases.  I  pointed  this  out  to  Dr. 
C.  M.  Wheeler,  upon  whom  I  had  operated,  and  the  following  letter  was 
then  sent  to  the  Lancet  and  the  British  Medical  Journal.  Both  papers, 
as  I  knew  would  be  the  case,  refused  to  publish  it,  for  the  most  obvious 
of  reasons.  Here  is  the  letter  : — 

Scientific  Bone-Setting 

To  the  Editor  of  the  “  British  Medical  Journal.” 

Sir,  .  . 

I  should  like,  with  your  kind  permission,  to  discuss  in  this  letter 

the  question  as  to  whether  or  not  the  full  surgical  curriculum  provides  all 
that  is  needed  for  the  successful  diagnosis  and  treatment  of  various 
abnormal  conditions  of  bones,  joints,  cartilages,  muscles,  and  fasciae  ; 
and  whether,  considering  the  large  number  of  such  conditions,  which  often 
drag  on  a  weary  monotony  of  “  sometimes  being  a  little  better  and  some¬ 
times  a  little  worse,”  it  would  not  be  well  to  establish  a  Faculty  of  Bone- 
setters,  who,  having  passed  their  examinations  at  the  end  of  say  four  years 
study  and  clinical  work,  should  be  duly  licensed  to  practise  as  such.  The 
ordinary  medical  student  who  has  to  cram  into  his  five  years’  course  an 
increasing  number  of  fields  of  study,  has  certainly  not  time  to  put  in  much 
manipulative  surgery,  and  there  are  few  who  could  afford  to  spend,  after 
qualification,  an  additional  four  years  in  studying  this  important  branch 
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of  therapeutics.  If  I  may  be  allowed  to  revert  to  a  personal  note,  I  think 
I  shall  make  the  point  clear  that  the  present  system  leaves  somewhat  to  be 
desired. 

Last  winter  I  injured  my  knee  walking  down  hill.  I  consulted  the  most 
up-to-date  practitioner  in  the  town  in  which  I  was  staying,  but  obtained  no 
relief.  I  then  went  to  a  well-equipped  Hospital.  While  there,  by  the  advice 
of  its  leading  surgeon,  I  had  two  or  three  months’  ionization  for  the  knee,  as 
the  diagnosis  made  was  that  of  rheumatoid  arthritis.  But  there  was  still 
no  permanent  improvement.  After  this  one  of  the  most  eminent  surgeons 
in  joint  troubles  in  the  North  of  England  was  consulted.  (He  has  since 
this  incident  become  more  interested  in  manipulative  surgery)*  He  con¬ 
firmed  the  previous  diagnosis,  and  eventually  recommended  an  inland 
watering-place,  where  I  had  massage  and  Greville’s  hot  air  baths,  followed 
by  a  month’s  complete  rest  for  the  knee,  but  all  to  no  effect.  Finally,  I 
came  to  London,  and,  as  six  orthodox  practitioners,  including  myself,  had 
been  unable  to  cure  the  knee,  I  decided  to  consult  the  well-known  bone- 
setter,  Mr.  H.  A.  Barker.  This  gentleman  at  once  found  that  the  anterior 
horn  of  the  right  internal  semi-lunar  cartilage  was  displaced.  Two  days 
later  Dr.  Axham  administered  gas,  the  dislocation  was  reduced,  and  deep- 
seated  adhesions  were  broken  down.  Nine  days  later  more  adhesions  had 
to  be  similarly  treated  for  they  proved  troublesome  and  persistent  owing  to 
the  long-continued  flexed  condition  of  the  joint.  Mr.  Barker  saw  the  knee 
for  a  few  times  at  short  intervals,  manipulating  it  into  better  form.  He 
applied  neither  strapping  nor  bandage,  and  I  walked  and  exercised  the 
joint  before  leaving  the  house.  In  about  a  fortnight  from  the  date  of  the 
first  operation,  I  was  able  even  to  hop  on  the  foot  of  the  affected  side  ! 

On  one  of  my  visits  to  Mr.  Barker  I  saw  a  similar  case  to  my  own,  a 
nurse  who  had  consulted  two  most  eminent  London  surgeons.  The  advice 
she  received  was  to  have  all  her  teeth  taken  out,  as  it  was  thought  the 
condition  of  her  gums  probably  caused  the  mischief  in  her  knee.  Before 
resorting  to  this  severe  measure,  she  consulted  Mr.  Barker,  with  the  result 
that  after  having  endured  eighteen  months  of  a  crippled  existence  and  of 
inability  to  exercise  her  profession,  she  was  cured  of  what  proved  to  be  a 
displaced  cartilage  and  enabled  to  again  earn  her  livelihood.  In  thirty 
seconds  I  have  seen  Mr.  Barker  perform  the  double  operation  of  reducing 
such  a  dislocation  and  breaking  down  adhesions  and  the  patient  walked 
out  of  the  room  unaided.  Surely  Mr.  Barker’s  dangerless  and  rapid 
method  of  treating  cases  of  slipped  cartilage  is  much  preferable  to  that  of 
opening  the  joint  and  stitching  the  cartilage  in  a  place  where  it  does  not 
always  consent  to  remain,  and  it  is  yet  more  preferable  to  that  of  removing 
the  cartilage  altogether.  That  Mr.  Barker  gets  a  perfect  and  permanent 
result  in  these  cases  when  they  have  been  condemned  as  incurable,  except 
through  a  cutting  operation,  is  a  fact  now  too  well  established  to  refute. 

The  question  will  obtrude  itself :  “  Why  is  it  that  Mr.  Barker  is 
repeatedly  succeeding  in  certain  cases  where  first-rate  surgeons  have 
failed  ?  ”  Surely,  it  is  because  he  has  studied  an  art  we  have  neglected,  and 
*  The  sentence  in  parenthesis  is  mine. — Author. 
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for  twenty-three  years  has  practised  that  art  alone.  Mr.  Barker  dares  to 
act  where  others  fear  to  do  so,  because  in  this  special  branch  of  surgery  he 
has  had  greater  opportunity  of  knowing  how  far  it  is  safe  to  go. 

Another  kindly  office  Mr.  Barker  rendered  me  was  forcibly  straighten¬ 
ing  my  spine,  which,  through  months  of  crippledom  and  other  causes,  had 
become  considerably  bent.  This  is  not  an  operation  most  surgeons  would 
be  keen  to  undertake,  but  the  treatment  is  comparatively  painless  and  leaves 
the  patient  wonderfully  invigorated  and  rejuvenated.  I  hope  it  may  be 
clearly  understood  that  I  am  holding  no  brief  for  unqualified  practitioners, 
but  I  feel  strongly  that,  just  as  formerly  it  was  found  necessary  for  the 
welfare  of  the  public  to  establish  an  Order  of  qualified  dentists,  so  there 
should  be  a  like  one  for  bone-setters.  There  is  a  wide  field  for  them,  and 
the  creation  of  such  an  Order  would  tend  largely  to  put  a  stop  to  the  mis¬ 
chief  done  by  the  average  bone-setter. 

As  regards  Mr.  Barker,  I  venture  to  suggest  that  he  might  be  allowed 
to  operate  in  a  London  Hospital  before  well-known  surgeons  upon  patients 
whose  joints  have  failed  to  respond  to  ordinary  methods.  If  he  succeeds, 
would  it  be  impossible  then  for  him  to  undergo  an  examination  in  anatomy , 
and  other  subjects  bearing  upon  his  special  work,  receiving,  on  satisfying 
the  examiners,  an  honorary  title  which  would  enable  him  to  practise 
without  the  stigma  attached  to  irregular  practitioners  ?  There  may  be  no 
precedent  for  such  a  thing,  but  we  English  are  not  so  enslaved  by  custom 
that  we  cannot  create  a  precedent  when  desirable. 

Sir  Arbuthnot  Lane  the  other  day  in  a  clinical  lecture  on  “  Fractures  ” 
said  :  “  The  bone-setter  flourishes  because  the  surgeon  is  deficient  in  a  certain 
knowledge .”  This  admission  is  only  too  well  borne  out  by  the  numerous 
letters  from  surgeons  and  distinguished  lay  patients  which  have  for  years 
figured  largely  in  some  of  the  leading  papers  testifying  that  Mr.  Barker  has 
cured  them  in  a  few  days  when  no  relief  could  be  gained  from  any  other 
source  even  after  long  periods  of  treatment. 

Yours  faithfully, 

C.  M.  Wheeler,  L.S.A.Lond., 

L.C.P.S.Ed.,  M.D.Brux. 

8,  Garyton  Crescent, 

Hampstead,  N.W. 

October  24 th,  1914. 

Other  similar  letters  were  sent  to  these  journals  by  surgeons  and 
physicians,  but  only  to  meet  the  same  fate.  Occasionally,  however, 
correspondents  succeeded  in  circumventing  the  wily  editor  as  on  the 
occasion  when  a  doctor  who  brought  his  daughter  to  me  with  a  spinal 
affection,  which  neither  he  nor  his  colleagues  could  relieve,  was  most 
anxious  to  report  it  to  the  recognised  medical  Press.  I  advised  him  not  to 
mention  my  name,  and  to  most  carefully  camouflage  the  situation.  This 
he  did,  and  the  letter  was  duly  inserted  ! 
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By  this  time  the  medical  papers  must  have  had  their  eyes  opened  a 
little,  but  I  fear  the  fact  did  not  in  the  slightest  degree  render  their  feelings 
more  kindly  towards  me  as  an  official  body. 

Men  of  eminence  were  rapidly  coming  over  to  my  side.  Dr.  C.  A. 
Caleb,  Professor  of  Physiology  at  the  Lahore  Medical  School,  wishing  still 
further  to  enlighten  the  Lancet  whilst  at  the  same  time  not  laying  himself 
open  to  the  charge  to  advertising  me,  sent  the  enclosed  letter  to  that  paper. 

Oakfield,  Lahore. 

April  2 8th,  1912. 

The  Editor  of  the  “  Lancet ,”  London. 

Dear  Sir, 

In  July  of  last  year,  I  was  compelled  by  force  of  circumstances  to 
send  my  daughter  to  Mr.  Barker  for  an  operation  on  her  left  knee, 
necessitated  by  the  fact  that  three  medical  men  to  whom  she  had  been  for 
advice  and  treatment  between  1907  and  1911,  could  give  her  no  permanent 
relief.  The  case  was  one  of  dislocated  cartilage.  Mr.  Barker  operated  on  the 
knee ,  and  the  result  was  so  strikingly  good,  that,  in  the  interest  of  the  profession 
and  of  persons  suffering  from  similar  complaints,  I  decided  to  send  a  full 
account  of  the  case  to  you  for  publication,  provided  the  condition  of  the  knee 
remained  absolutely  sound  six  months  at  least  after  the  date  of  the  operation 
by  Mr.  Barker.  Unfortunately,  however,  before  I  could  do  this,  the 
case  was  made  public  through  the  lay  Press. 

Under  the  circumstances,  I  decided  not  to  trouble  you  with  the 
recitation  of  a  case  no  longer  possessing  any  public  or  professional  interest, 
and  I  informed  Mr.  Barker  accordingly  of  my  decision. 

As  the  non-publication  of  the  case  in  your  columns,  after  what  has 
appeared  in  the  public  Press,  is  likely  to  create  the  impression  that  I 
desisted  from  sending  a  brief  statement  of  the  case  to  you  because  the 
case  had  not  proved  successful,  I  am  writing,  with  the  object  of  removing 
such  an  impression,  if  it  exists,  to  let  you  know  that,  in  accordance  with  the 
latest  information  I  have  from  my  daughter,  her  knee  is  as  sound  as  it  ever 
was  before  the  accident  to  it  in  1907.  Mr.  Barker’s  manipulative  operation 
has  been,  from  all  I  can  gather,  completely  successful,  and  indeed  from 
almost  the  very  moment  that  my  daughter  came  out  of  the  influence  of 
the  anaesthetic  till  now  the  knee  has  given  her  no  trouble  whatever. 

This  letter  is  for  your  private  information  and  not  for  publication.  I 
have  written  it  in  case  any  injustice  should  be  done  to  Mr.  Barker  from  my 
reticence,  and  also  as  a  slight  acknowledgment  of  the  deep  debt  of  grati¬ 
tude  which  I  owe  him  for  literally  setting  my  daughter  on  her  legs  again. 

I  remain,  Dear  Sir, 

Yours  truly, 

C.  A.  Caleb, 

Prof,  of  Physiology, 

Medical  College,  Lahore. 
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It  was  such  acts  of  kindness  on  the  part  of  the  more  honourable 
members  of  the  profession  which  kept  me  from  giving  way  to  despair, 
and  I  am  thankful  to  put  the  fact  on  record  that  such  acts  were  becoming 
more  frequent  year  by  year. 

Patients  from  all  parts  of  the  world  began  to  consult  me.  India  con¬ 
tributed  a  large  number.  A  striking  case  I  recall  is  that  of  Mr.  D.  B.  Mehta 
— a  Parsee.  The  facts  are  best  given  by  the  patient  himself,  who  in  a  letter 
to  the  Daily  Express — that  unfailing  champion  of  manipulative  surgery — 
gave  full  details.  I  particularly  quote  this  case  because,  short  of  a  cutting 
operation  and  palliative  measures,  such  as  wearing  shoulder  braces,  etc, 

I  believe  no  work  on  surgery  describes  any  means  of  relieving  this  dis¬ 
tressing  condition.  I  do  not  know  if  the  letter  was  published,  but  the 
following  copy  was  sent  to  me  : — 

Felix  Hotel, 

Felixstowe. 

16.7.14. 

“  .  .  .  I  have  been  fortunate  to  come  across  certain  paragraphs  in  your 
paper  of  the  14th  inst.  dealing  with  one  of  the  feats  of  Mr.  Barker  of  Park 
Lane,  and  am  therefore  tempted  to  give  you  my  personal  experience. 

About  thirty  years  ago  whilst  playing  cricket  in  Bombay  I  happened  to 
fall  on  my  arm  and  dislocated  my  left  shoulder.  This  accident  made  the 
joint  permanently  weak  and  it  used  to  get  out  of  joint  on  such  slight  pre¬ 
texts  as  missing  a  step,  putting  on  an  overcoat  hurriedly,  patting  an  animal 
and  getting  a  jerk  on  account  of  it,  slipping,  sneezing,  stretching  out  my 
arm,  smashing  a  tennis  ball  with  my  right  arm  with  a  slight  jump,  etc. 
The  last  accident— I  believe  it  will  be  the  last— was  while  sneezing.  This 
was  in  December  last.  When  I  had  read  of  Mr.  Barker  in  Truth  I  wrote 
to  him  from  Bombay,  and  received  a  reply  that  he  thought  he  could  be  of 
great  service  to  me  if  he  were  to  personally  examine  my  shoulder.  I  made 
up  my  mind  and  came  to  England  and  saw  him.  He  gave  me  hopes  on  the 
very  first  day  after  examining  my  shoulder.  On  the  next  occasion  he  put 
me  under  gas  and  set  my  shoulder  right  in  a  few  minutes.  I  could  immedi¬ 
ately  after  the  operation  lift  up  my  left  arm  vertically  and  horizontally— 
which  I  had  been  unable  to  do  for  thirty  years,  and  I  can  now  use  my  left 
arm  almost  as  well  as  my  right,  and  I  believe  that  with  some  exercise  it 
will  be  as  strong  in  a  short  time.  My  Bombay  doctors  were  unable  to  do 
anything  for  me.  They  did  not  even  believe  that  Mr.  Barker  could  do 
anything  of  permanent  benefit  to  me.  In  short,  I  have  been  afflicted 
thirty  years ;  a  long  list  of  doctors  could  do  nothing  for  me  and  I  had  to 
come  all  this  way  from  Bombay  for  a  case  which  the  surgeons  ought  to 
have  been  able  to  cure.” 

Another  interesting  case — disgnosed  as  one  of  cervical  rib  was  about 
this  time  brought  to  me  by  Dr.  Douglas  Knocker.  His  wife  had  consulted 
one  of  the  most  eminent  authorities  of  the  day  in  Harley  Street,  and  his 
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opinion  was  firmly  given  that  the  only  possible  chance  of  cure  lay  in  a 
surgical  operation. 

I  treated  Mrs.  Douglas  Knocker,  and  later  received  the  following : — 

Dear  Mr.  Barker, 

I  am  delighted  with  the  result  of  your  most  kind  and  skilful  treat¬ 
ment  of  your  patient — my  wife.  , 

I  shall  be  glad  to  act  any  time  as  a  reference  for  you  and  will  certainly 
send  you  other  people. 

As  far  as  I  can  make  out  Mrs.  Knocker  came  to  you  only  six  times  in 
all,  in  a  period  of  about  a  month.  During  that  time  you  transformed  her 
cervical  rib  and  shoulder  from  pain  to  painlessness. 

I  will  certainly  write  to  the  Lancet,  but  thought  I  would  wait  a  little 
while  so  that  it  may  not  be  said  the  improvement  is  only  temporary. 

Yours  sincerely, 

Douglas  Knocker. 

To  H.  Barker,  Esq., 

Hamilton  House, 

12A  Park  Lane. 

Dr.  Douglas  Knocker  waited  seven  years  to  arrive  at  the  conclusion  as 
to  whether  the  improvement  was  permanent  or  only  temporary,  and  then 
wrote  an  account  in  the  form  of  a  letter  to  the  Lancet  or  the  British  Medical 
Journal  (I  think  the  former),  but  needless  to  say  it  was  not  published  ! 

Eminent  lay  people  as  well  as  doctors  were  now  using  all  their  influence 
to  secure  an  investigation  of  my  work,  and  the  following  is  a  copy  of  a 
letter  sent  by  the  Rev.  F.  J.  Lys,  M.A.,  of  Worcester  College,  Oxford,  to 
the  late  Sir  William  Osier,  the  famous  surgeon. 

Jan.  22 nd,  1915. 

Dear  Sir  William, 

I  should  like  to  be  allowed  to  finish  what  I  was  saying  at  the 
Railway  Station  yesterday  week. 

I  suffered  for  more  than  thirty  years  from  a  slipped  cartilage  in  the  left 
knee  and  for  the  last  seven  or  eight  years  from  Morton’s  disease  in  the  right 
foot. 

I  consulted  a  good  many  surgeons  about  them  here  and  elsewhere,  and 
lastly,  on  the  advice  of  my  doctor  here,  Sir  William  Bennett. 

They  all  told  me  that  the  only  thing  I  could  have  done  for  my  knee  was 
to  have  the  cartilage  cut  out,  and  most  of  them  said  this  operation  was  not 
to  be  recommended  if  I  could  get  along  without  too  much  pain  and  incon¬ 
venience.  None  of  them  suggested  manipulation  for  the  knee,  or  could 
suggest  anything  that  was  the  least  use  for  my  foot.  Sir  W.  Bennett  con¬ 
doled  with  me  for  being  a  cripple,  and  told  me  that  some  people  had  had 
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bones  cut  out  of  their  feet  for  Morton’s  disease.  He  did  not  say  that  he 
recommended  it. 

Mr.  Barker  cured  my  knee  in  two  or  three  minutes  while  I  was  under 
gas  two  years  ago,  and  cured  my  foot  similarly  yesterday  week.  Since  he 
cured  my  knee  I  have  played  golf,  fives  and  tennis  continually.  Before, 

I  was  frequently  suffering  great  pain  in  my  knee,  the  cartilage  readily 
going  wrong  if  I  walked  over  rough  ground,  or  stooped,  and  sometimes 
I  was  laid  up  for  days.  Since  the  operation  I  have  never  hurt  it,  and  it 
seems  to  be  much  sounder  than  the  knees  of  some  of  my  friends  who  have 
had  a  cartilage  cut  out. 

Now  I  was  kept  a  cripple  for  over  thirty  years  in  respect  of  my  knee 
and  some  eight  in  respect  of  my  foot  because  the  surgeons  had  not  the 
knowledge  or  the  skill,  both  of  which  Mr.  Barker  has.  I  have  lost  a  great 
deal  during  the  prime  of  life  which  I  cannot  recover.  But  what  I  am  con¬ 
cerned  with  is  this.  Are  not  the  surgeons  persisting  in  their  ignorance  and 
keeping  other  people  cripples  in  the  same  way  ?  Is  their  obscurantism,  and 
their  treatment  of  Mr.  Barker  and  of  Dr.  Axham  who  gives  anaesthetics 
for  him,  either  scientific  or  creditable  to  the  Faculty  ? 

The  case  of  Dr.  Axham  is  dealt  with  in  the  Nineteenth  Century  for 
December  last.  I  propose,  as  soon  as  I  can  get  leisure,  to  join  in  this 
crusade  against  what  seems  to  me  a  bad  example  of  a  narrow  sort  of  Trades 
Unionism. 

I  do  not  wish,  of  course,  to  drag  you  into  the  controversy.  I  have  no 
right  to  do  that  at  all.  But  it  does  seem  to  me  that  the  Faculty  ought  to  be 
ready  to  recognise  knowledge  wherever  it  is  to  be  found,  and  not  to  insist 
on  keeping  people  cripples  as  the  victims  of  an  ignorant  orthodoxy,  when 
the  object  of  their  art,  which  is  healing,  can  be  attained  by  unorthodox 
knowledge  and  skill.  And  both  for  the  sake  of  those  who  suffer  unneces¬ 
sarily,  and  for  the  honour  of  a  great  Profession  with  which  I  am  myself 
closely  connected,  I  should  be  very  glad  if  some  of  those  who  have  great 
influence  in  it  would  take  up  this  cause  which  I  am  quite  certain  is  that 
both  of  justice  and  of  science. 

Yours  very  truly, 

F.  J.  Lys. 

I  am  sorry  that,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  nothing  came  of  all  these  efforts 
on  my  behalf.  I  schooled  myself  at  length  to  recognise  that  in  this  fight 
the  only  course  to  follow  was  to  go  steadily  forward  towards  the  goal  I 
had  set  out  resolutely  to  reach.  What  rankled  most  in  my  mind  at  this 
time  was  that  surgeons— deplorable  as  it  is  to  record— knew  quite  well 
that  my  endeavours  to  turn  the  attention  of  the  Faculty  towards  manipu¬ 
lative  surgery  was  in  every  way  a  justifiable  and  righteous  effort,  and  that 
their  neglect  of  the  subject  had  been  the  cause  of  incalculable  suffering 
and  much  needless  crippling  of  human  beings,  and  yet  because  reform 
was  shown  to  be  necessary  and  demanded  by  a  layman  they  as  an  official 
body  refused  to  acknowledge  their  own  most  culpable  neglect  and  error, 
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and  endeavoured  to  belittle  and  vilify  me  whilst  individually  sending  their 
own  patients  to  me  and  seeking  my  aid  themselves  when  they  were  in  dire 
difficulty  ! 

But  let  me  be  quite  fair.  Amongst  the  crowd  of  wilful  obscurantists 
there  stood  out,  here  and  there,  men  of  superior  intelligence,  breadth 
and  tolerance  of  mind  who  nobly  acknowledged  the  truth  when  they  found 
it,  and  broadcasted  it  as  widely  as  they  could.  A  notable  case  was  that  of 
Dr.  (now  Colonel)  Martin  Flack,  who  was  connected,  I  believe,  with  the 
London  Hospital  officially,  and  is  well  known  there.  Dr.  Flack  about  the 
time  of  the  outbreak  of  the  war  was  sent  to  me  by  a  patient  of  mine — a 
Mrs.  Tess — after  much  difficulty.  He  had  been  partially  crippled  for 
fifteen  years  with  a  recurrent  derangement  of  knee  cartilage,  and  although 
colleagues  at  the  London  Hospital  and  elsewhere  were  at  his  disposal,  his 
knee  refused  to  get  well,  and  he  gave  himself  up  to  partial  crippledom. 
In  this  condition  he  consulted  me.  I  found  a  very  advanced  state  of  old 
displaced  cartilage  with  adhesions  and  much  atrophy  of  muscles.  A  really 
bad  case  it  indeed  was,  but  I  held  out  hopes  of  assistance,  and  after  some 
considerable  hesitation,  Dr.  Flack  submitted  to  my  operation.  Dr.  Axham 
again  helped  me  to  rescue  one  of  his  colleagues  from  lameness  by 
administering  gas  and  oxygen,  and  in  a  few  weeks  the  patient  was  well 
and  has  remained  well  ever  since.  Dr.  Flack  not  only  spoke  of  his  case, 
but  wrote  of  it  as  well. 

I  should  again  like  to  ask  here,  why,  if  the  profession  know  all  about 
manipulative  methods,  they  could  not  cure  one  of  their  distinguished 
colleagues  ?  Why  did  they  ineffectually  treat  him  for  fifteen  years,  and 
leave  him  in  suffering  and  discomfort  when  immediate  relief  ought  to  have 
been  afforded  ?  This  unworthy  and  false  assumption  of  the  possession  of 
practical  knowledge  on  the  part  of  the  profession  was  one  of  the  chief 
obstacles  to  progress  and  reform  in  those  days,  and  is  so  still  to  some 
extent  to-day.  It  is  noteworthy  that  shortly  after  this,  the  then  House 
Surgeon  of  University  College  Hospital  had  to  consult  me  about 
a  similar  difficulty.  Further  comment  on  such  cases  would  surely  be 
superfluous ! 
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CHAPTER  XXII 

MEMBERS  OF  PARLIAMENT  PETITION  THE  ARCHBISHOP  OF  CANTERBURY — 

AND  SOME  CORRESPONDENCE 

A  S  the  doctors  had  urged  that  the  chief,  if  not  the  only  obstacle 
to  my  being  employed  to  help  injured  soldiers  during  the  war, 
r — was  the  fact  that  I  was  without  a  medical  qualification,  it  was 
•Jh.  felt  by  my  friends  in  Parliament  that  the  obstacle  ought  to  be 

overcome,  and  a  strong  effort  was  made  by  them  to  obtain  for  me  an 
honorary  M.D.  By  an  ancient  but  still  existent  prerogative  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury  has  the  power  to  grant  such  a  distinction.  The  following 
petition  was  drawn  up  and  signed  by  some  307  past  and  present  members  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  and  presented  to  His  Grace  on  April  14th,  1920. 

To  the  Most  Reverend  His  Grace  the  Lord  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  Primate  of  all  England,  etc.  etc. 

The  Petition  of  the  undersigned  humbly  showeth  : 

That  your  Petitioners  respectfully  submit  for  your  gracious  considera¬ 
tion  the  case  of  Mr.  Herbert  Atkinson  Barker,  with  the  object  of  soliciting 
for  him  a  Lambeth  medical  degree,  honoris  causa. 

That  Mr.  Barker  has  practised  manipulative  surgery  for  over 
twenty-five  years  with  such  unprecedented  success  that  he  has  brought 
relief  to  many  thousands  of  sufferers  when  all  other  aid  had  proved 
ineffective. 

That  Mr.  Barker  has  offered  to  teach  his  system  freely  in  the  medical 
schools  of  the  Kingdom,  and  to  place  his  services  gratuitously  and  unre¬ 
servedly  at  the  disposal  of  the  country  on  behalf  of  men  of  all  sections  of 
His  Majesty’s  Forces  who  are  suffering  from  those  physical  injuries  with 
which  he  has  proved  himself  pre-eminently  qualified  to  deal.  Both  offers 
have  been  rejected  because  he  is  not  a  qualified  physician  or  surgeon. 

Since  the  war  began  Mr.  Barker  has  been  the  means  of  removing  the 
disabilities  of  many  men  whose  services  would  otherwise  have  been 
LOST  TO  THE  NATION. 

Many  instances  could  be  adduced,  but  it  may  suffice  to  point  out  that 
in  a  single  Battalion  now  at  the  Front  (the  3rd  Oxfords  and  Bucks  Light 
Infantry)  five  of  the  officers  were  enabled  to  serve  their  country  by  Mr. 
Barker  when  orthodox  medical  aid  had  failed. 

Men  who  have  been  discharged  from  the  Army  as  unfit  for  further 
service  on  account  of  their  injuries  have  been  sent  to  the  firing  line  entirely 
through  his  skill. 

Writing  of  Mr.  Barker,  the  editor  of  Truth  in  a  leading  article  on  June 
14th,  1 91 1,  stated  that  “  Probably  no  one  in  the  medical  profession  could 
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produce  a  more  imposing  list  of  patients  to  speak  of  his  practical  qualifica¬ 
tions.” 

In  another  leading  article  in  Truth ,  on  November  5th,  1913,  referring 
to  Mr.  Barker,  the  editor  wrote,  “  His  reputation  extends  over  the  whole 
world  and  eclipses  that  of  any  living  member  of  the  medical  Faculty.” 
And  again  in  the  same  journal  of  June  12th,  1912,  said,  “  Mr.  Barker  is 
probably  doing  more  to  relieve  suffering  humanity  than  any  living 
surgeon.” 

The  Times,  in  a  leading  article  on 'December  7th,  1912,  spoke  of  Mr. 
Barker  as  “  a  benefactor  of  the  public  who  ought  to  be  honoured  accord- 
ingly,’  and  described  him  as  “  a  master  of  manipulative  surgery  who  re¬ 
lieves  suffering  for  which  no  relief  can  be  found  elsewhere.” 

The  editoi  of  the  Medical  Press,  in  a  leading  article  on  February  14th, 
I9I7>  stated  that  “  The  testimony  in  favour  of  Mr.  Barker’s  results  is 
quite  overwhelming.  .  .  .  The  witnesses  who  have  testified  in  our 
columns,  among  whom  are  surgeons  of  the  greatest  distinction,  constitute 
a  weight  and  volume  of  evidence  which  it  is  quite  impossible  to  cast 
aside.” 

Your  Petitioners  humbly  submit  that  Mr.  Barker’s  case  is  eminently 
one  for  your  Grace’s  favourable  consideration  in  order  that  his  assistance 
may  be  more  generally  available  for  injured  soldiers  and  sailors  at  the 
present  time,  and  in  view  of  the  unique  and  distinguished  services  he  has 
rendered  to  suffering  humanity  and  the  cause  of  science  through  a  long 
period  of  opposition,  contumely  and  persecution. 

And  your  Petitioners  will  ever  pray. 

In  a  covering  letter,  written  by  the  Rev.  J.  L.  Walton,  M.A.,  it  was 
pointed  out  that  the  list  of  signatures  included  those  of  the  Lord  Chancellor 
and  the  principal  Law  Officers  of  the  Crown. 

I  was  particularly  gratified  to  find  the  names  of  Lord  Carson,  Lord 
Birkenhead,  Lord  Hewart  and  Lord  Cave  and  other  legal  luminaries 
amongst  my  supporters,  for  my  father  was  in  his  day  as  I  have  already 
said  a  most  able  lawyer,  and  my  interests  naturally  centred  around  that 
profession. 

An  analysis  of  the  Memorial  shows  that  amongst  those  who  signed  the 
document  were  the  then  Lord  Chancellor,  the  ex-Home  Secretary,  the 
Attorney-General  and  the  Solicitor-General,  4  ex-Cabinet  Ministers, 
2  Lords  of  the  Treasury,  13  Privy  Councillors,  n  King’s  Counsel,  2 
Admirals,  4  Generals,  18  Colonels,  19  Majors,  61  Baronets  and  Knights, 
the  most  prominent  members  of  the  Labour  Party  and  gentlemen  dis¬ 
tinguished  in  every  walk  of  life. 

My  friends  were  sanguine.  I  was  not.  I  knew  that  efforts  would  be 
made  to  turn  the  tide  against  me,  and  six  days  after  the  Petition  was  sent  in, 

the  following  paragraph  appeared  in  the  Daily  Telegraph  on  April  20th 
1920. 
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Lambeth  Degrees 
Mr.  Barker  and  the  Doctors. 

A  petition,  signed,  it  is  stated,  by  over  three  hundred  past  and  present 
members  of  Parliament,  has  been  presented  to  the  Archbishop  of  Canter¬ 
bury  praying  him  to  exercise  an  ancient  prerogative  of  his  office  and  confer 
a  degree  upon  Mr.  H.  A.  Barker,  the  manipulative  surgeon.  The  pre¬ 
rogative  referred  to  is,  however,  now  m  desuetude  and  it  is  doubtful  if  the 
Archbishop  is  likely  to  revive  the  power  conferred  upon  his  distant  pre¬ 
decessors  in  the  See  of  Canterbury.  The  right  of  bishops  to  grant  licences 
to  practise  medicine  emanated  in  the  claim  of  the  Church,  whose  authority 
was  embodied  in  the  Pope,  to  control  all  matters  relating  to  education. 
The  rejection  of  Papal  domination  in  England  led  to  the  English  Primates 
under  Henry  VIII  being  invested  with  the  power  of  conferring  distinctions 
in  divinity,  art,  and  medicine.  That  authority  was  formally  granted  by  a 
statute  of  Henry  VIII,  passed  in  1511.  Some  twenty  years  later  another 
Act  was  passed  empowering  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  to  grant 
degrees.  These  degrees  have  commonly  been  known  as  “  Lambeth 
degrees.”  But  the  view  taken  to-day  is  that  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury 
voluntarily  surrendered  the  right  to  confer  the  M.D.  when  the  Medical 
Act  of  1858  was  passed.  This  Act  recognised  the  Lambeth  medical 
degrees  to  the  extent  that  Section  15  (Schedule  A)  provided  for  the  registra¬ 
tion  of  such  degrees  if  granted  prior  to  the  passing  of  the  Act.  To-day  the 
granting  of  degrees  in  divinity,  arts  and  medicine  is  the  sole  prerogative 
of  the  universities,  after  the  due  examination  of  candidates.  Dr.  William 
Sharp,  of  Rugby,  who  died  in  1896,  was  one  of  the  last  holders  of  a 
Lambeth  degree. 

In  giving  the  above  information  yesterday  to  a  representative  of  the 
Daily  Telegraph,  Dr.  Cox,  medical  secretary  of  the  British  Medical  Asso¬ 
ciation,  added  :  “A  Lambeth  degree  is  worth  nothing,  confers  no  rights, 
and  is  nothing  but  a  relic  of  bygone  days  when  the  conferment  of  medical 
degrees  was  in  the  power  of  the  Church.  The  conferment  of  a  medical 
degree,  to-day,  except  in  the  usual  way,  would  render  giver  and  receiver 
ridiculous,  and  I  cannot  conceive  that  it  is  the  object  of  the  Archbishop 
or  of  Mr.  Barker,  who  has  a  large  and  lucrative  practice  to  do  this.  The 
association  has  no  ‘  feeling  ’  in  the  matter.  It  is  open  to  Mr.  Barker,  or 
anyone,  to  seek  a  degree  in  the  ordinary  way  and  be  registered.” 

This  paragraph  elicited  a  day  or  two  later  a  vigorous  and  trenchant 
reply  from  Mr.  G.  Bernard  Shaw. 

Lambeth  Degrees 

To  the  Editor  of“  The  Daily  Telegraph .” 

Sir, 

In  your  issue  of  the  20th,  Dr.  Cox,  medical  secretary  of  the  British 
Medical  Association,  is  reported  as  saying,  “  A  Lambeth  degree  is  worth 
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nothing,  confers  no  rights,  and  is  nothing  but  a  relic  of  bygone  days,  when 
the  conferment  of  medical  degrees  was  within  the  power  of  the  Church.” 
It  is  a  curious  scientific  fact  that  the  registration  of  a  practitioner  by  the 
General  Medical  Council  seems  to  deprive  its  victim  of  the  power  of  think¬ 
ing  before  he  speaks.  To  say  that  a  Lambeth  degree  is  worth  nothing  is 
pure  insolence  to  the  Archbishop.  To  say  that  it  confers  no  rights  is 
nonsense.  And  to  add  that  it  is  “a  relic  of  bygone  days,  when  the  confer¬ 
ment  of  medical  degrees  was  within  power  of  the  Church,”  when  the  actual 
occasion  of  the  utterance  is  the  proposed  exercise  of  a  power  which  still 
exists,  does  not  improve  the  occasion. 

The  most  sensible  solution  of  the  difficulty  would  be  the  conferring  of 
an  honorary  degree  on  Mr.  Barker  by  one  of  the  universities.  Dr.  Cox’s 
remark  that  “  it  is  open  to  Mr.  Barker  or  anyone,  to  seek  a  degree  in  the 
ordinary  way  and  be  registered  ”  is  not  helpful ;  it  is  simply  medical  bad 
manners.  As  far  as  I  know,  no  Registration  Act  has  ever  been  put  into 
force  without  providing  for  the  registration  of  “  the  bona-fide  practitioner,” 
meaning  the  man  whose  qualifications  through  established  practice  are 
unquestionable,  but  who  is  too  old  and  eminent  to  be  sent  to  school  for 
five  years.  And  when  an  honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of  Music  has  been 
conferred  by  Oxford  or  Cambridge  on  eminent  composers,  we  have  not 
found  uppish  village  organists  informing  the  Daily  Telegraph  that  “it  is 
open  to  Mr.  Brahms,  or  anyone  else,  to  seek  a  degree  in  the  ordinary 
way  ”  (by  doing  exercises  in  obsolete  counterpoint). 

Until  the  General  Medical  Council,  which  at  present  exhibits  every 
constitutional  vice  that  a  trade  union  or  professional  association  can  have, 
is  completely  reformed  by  establishing  the  majority  of  educated  laymen 
provided  by  its  legal  constitution  we  shall  continue  to  hasten  more  and  more 
precipitously  to  the  not  far  distant  day  when  the  vogue  of  the  unregistered 
practitioners,  already  very  great  (Mr.  Barker  is  only  a  specially  famous 
example  of  a  large  and  growing  body),  will  become  so  irresistible  that  the 
registered  will  be  shunned  by  the  public  and  driven  to  earning  a  scanty 
w'age  by  signing  death  certificates  for  their  unregistered  employers. 

Yours  truly, 

G.  Bernard  Shaw. 

io,  Adelphi  Terrace,  W.C. 

April  22.  „ 

This  was  crushing  enough,  but  I  cannot  refrain  from  quoting  two  other 
letters  which  appeared  in  the  same  paper.  One  from  Mr.  (now  Sir)  Basil  E. 
Peto,  M.P.,  the  other  from  Mr.  Austin  Harrison,  the  late  famous  editor  of 
the  English  Review. 

Sir, 

As  one  of  the  ex-member  of  Parliament  signatories  of  the  petition  to 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  as  secretary  of  the  Parliamentary  Com¬ 
mittee  organised  to  secure  for  our  injured  sailors  and  soldiers  the  advantage 
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of  Mr.  Barker’s  unrivalled  skill  and  success  in  the  manipulative  treatment 
of  injuries,  I  desire  to  refer  to  the  remarks  of  Dr.  Cox,  secretary  of  the 
British  Medical  Association,  in  your  issue  of  the  20th.  No  one  supposes 
that  the  grant  of  the  honorary  degree  of  M.D.  by  the  Archbishop  would 
put  Mr.  Barker’s  name  on  the  Medical  Register  ;  but  that  the  conferment 
of  the  degree  would  render  either  the  giver  or  receiver  ridiculous  is  the 
exact  opposite  of  the  fact.  The  Lambeth  “  Degree  ”  would  be  a  recogni¬ 
tion  of  Mr.  Barker’s  services  to  humanity,  and  assist  him  in  transmitting 
his  unrivalled  knowledge  and  skill  to  successors,  which  assistance  has  been 
persistently  denied  him  by  the  medical  profession. 

The  suggestion  that  it  is  open  to  Mr.  Barker  to  seek  a  degree  by  ordinary 
methods  appears  disingenuous.  Is  it  seriously  suggested  that  Mr.  Barker 
should,  at  his  time  of  life,  give  up  the  practice  of  manipulative  surgery  (in 
which  it  is  physically  impossible  for  him  to  treat  all  the  multitude  of  cases 
always  demanding  his  attention)  for  five  years,  in  order  to  study  branches 
of  medical  science  wholly  unconnected  with  his  work,  and  pursue  a  course 
of  studies  designed  to  turn  out  the  “  general  practitioner  ”  more  or  less 
qualified  to  treat  one  for  the  mumps,  gout  or  a  broken  leg  ? 

Yours  faithfully, 

Basil  E.  Peto. 

Tawstock  Court, 

Barnstaple. 

April  23. 


Sir, 

May  I  add  my  name  to  those  who  earnestly  hope  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury  will  make  use  of  his  authority,  legalised  in  1531  (?),  to  grant 
medical  degrees  in  the  case  of  Mr,  Barker,  as  urged  in  the  petition  signed 
by  over  three  hundred  M. P.’s,  includingthe  Lord  Chancellor,  the  Attorney- 
General,  and  Solicitor-General :  who,  it  may  be  assumed,  know  the  law 
relative  to  the  right.  True,  it  would  be  a  “  Lambeth  degree,”  but  that 
is  not  the  point.  The  degree  is  a  compliment,  a  reward  for  work  done,  and 
surely  no  man  living  has  done  more  for  suffering  humanity  than  Mr. 
Barker,  as  is  in  fact  recognised  by  the  profession.  The  right  was  con¬ 
ferred  upon  the  Archbishop  during  the  time  of  England’s  rejection  of 
Papal  domination.  To-day,  the  B.M.A.  are  acting  “  Papally  ”  on  the 
ground  of  “  indefectibility.”  Hence  this  public  protest.  When  Dr.  Cox 
says  such  a  degree  is  “  worth  nothing  ”  he  forgets  the  public  who  are  sick 
— medically  sick — of  this  persecution  of  a  man  who  has  given  back  to 
hundreds  of  men  and  women  wholeness  and  health. 

I  am,  Sir, 

Austin  Harrison. 

English  Review, 

19,  Garrick  Street. 

April  23. 
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Truth,  in  an  eloquent  leader,  urged  the  Archbishop  to  comply  with  the 
request  of  the  members  of  Parliament,  and  other  papers  took  up  the  case 
strongly  on  my  side,  and  I  awaited  the  result.  I  was  ill  and  confined  to  my 
bedroom  when  I  read  in  the  Times  that  the  Primate  had  regretfully 
declined  to  grant  the  degree,  but  expressed  the  hope  that  “  some  other 
means  might  be  found  of  marking  the  public  appreciation  of  what  I  cannot 
but  call  Mr.  Barker’s  eminent  sendees  to  sufferers  to  whom  his  manipula¬ 
tive  methods  have  proved  beneficial  when  other  efforts  of  a  more  normal 
sort  had  failed.” 

I  was  not  surprised  at  the  failure  of  the  Memorial  to  secure  for  me  a 
degree,  but  I  was  more  than  delighted  with  the  kindly  references  to  myself 
that  the  Archbishop  made  in  his  dignified  reply  to  that  document.  It 
more  than  compensated  me  for  any  disappointment  I  felt — in  fact,  I  think 
I  appreciated  his  comment  almost  as  much  as  I  would  have  appreciated 
the  Lambeth  M.D.  if  he  had  decided  to  bestow  it. 

But  neither  my  friends  in  Parliament  nor  my  friends  in  the  medical 
profession  nor  my  friends  in  private  life  intended  to  let  the  matter  of  my 
recognition  drop.  Some  honour  they  were  determined  I  should  have,  and 
they  all  set  to  work  vigorously  to  secure  it.  The  Press  seemed  unanimous 
in  helping  forward  the  project,  and  all  the  time  how  profoundly  I  wished 
that  I  might  feel  more  worthy  of  their  tremendous  efforts  on  my  behalf. 
Publicity  of  any  kind,  although  I  knew  it  helped  my  cause,  always  affected 
me  adversely,  and  I  often  longed  to  escape  from  it  and  to  pass  the  rest  of 
my  life  somewhere  in  peace  and  solitude. 

Letters  from  the  late  Mr.  William  Clayton-Greene,  F.R.C.S.,  which 
he  often  wrote  me  at  this  time  were  a  source  of  great  comfort  and 
encouragement.  He  called  at  Park  Lane  on  a  memorable  afternoon,  and 
we  had  a  long  frank  talk.  He  said  he  wished  to  make  a  full  confession  of 
his  conversion  to  my  methods  of  treatment.  He  was  in  entire  sympathy 
with  me.  He  had  recommended  cases  to  me.  One  day  he  sent  a  man  who 
had  been  a  patient  at  St.  Mary’s  Hospital — of  which  he  was  one  of  the 
chief  operating  surgeons — and  said  it  would  be  a  test  case  indeed  if  I 
could  cure  him  as  they  had  tried  their  best  at  the  hospital  and  failed.  The 
patient  was  duly  placed  in  my  hands.  I  operated  and  the  case  got  well 
immediately.  After  this,  Mr.  Clayton-Greene  sent  Jan  Oyra,  the  famous 
dancer,  to  me.  Later  he  wrote  thus  in  response  to  a  letter  from  me  and  a 
cutting  I  had  enclosed  from  a  newspaper  saying  Jan  Oyra  had  recovered. 

Dear  Barker, 

Many  thanks  for  the  letter.  The  cutting  re  Jan  Oyra  speaks  for 
itself,  for,  as  I  told  him,  I  could  not  do  him  any  good,  and  you  could  and 
did.  I  entirely  agree  with  all  you  say,  and  am  in  despair  about  my  pro¬ 
fession.  They  have  acted  most  narrowly  and  unwisely  in  not  accepting 
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your  offers,  but  what  can  one  do  against  many  ?  Bit  by  bit  I  do  manage  to 
wear  down  prejudice  in  talking  to  my  colleagues,  but  as  you  no  doubt  know 
they  are  only  too  ready  to  find  a  pretext  for  “  getting  at  ”  another  medical. 
In  the  meantime  the  injured  suffer.  Perhaps  some  day  things  may  be  better. 
I  feel  an  awful  coward  that  I  don’t  come  right  out  into  the  open,  but  it’s 
the  old,  old  story,  the  man  who  turns  against  existing  abuses  gets  broken — 
the  little  tyrants  see  to  that — and  I  am  not  yet  ready. 

Yours  sincerely, 

W.  H.  Clayton-Greene. 

How  such  letters  cleared  the  air,  and  how  truly  the  greatness  and  nobility 
of  the  writer’s  mind  was  shown  in  this  frank  admission  of  the  truth  ! 
It  was  this  same  famous  surgeon  who  sent  the  covering  letter  with  the 
Memorial  on  my  behalf  from  leading  surgeons  to  the  Prime  Minister  later 
on.  To  the  great  skill  and  promptitude  of  Mr.  Clayton-Greene  I  owe  one 
of  my  index  fingers  to-day.  I  pricked  it  with  a  thorn  and  it  became 
septic.  I  was  sent  to  a  nursing  home  at  very  short  notice,  and  he  operated 
so  thoroughly  and  efficiently  that  beyond  a  thin  white  line  and  a  little 
local  anaesthesia  no  one  would  know  that  my  finger  had  ever  ailed  anything 
at  all. 

It  was  my  privilege  and  pleasure  to  send  many  cases  to  this  eminent 
surgeon — cases  wThich  were  outside  my  sphere  of  work— invariably  with 
the  best  results.  As  to  his  kindness  to  me  in  many  ways,  the  memory  of  it 
will  not  fade.  I  shall  always  bless  his  name. 

A  little  correspondence  in  the  Lancet  at  this  time  gave  Mr.  Clayton- 
Greene  a  chance  to  say  a  word  for  me,  though  he  wisely  decided  that  the 
letter  would  have  a  better  chance  of  insertion  if  my  name  were  omitted  ! 

That  very  genial  and  respected  physician,  Dr.  H.  C.  Havell,  had 
recently  brought  his  daughter  to  me  with  trouble  in  the  left  sacro-iliac 
region.  The  type  of  case  was  one  with  which  I  am  very  familiar,  and  I 
knew  was  of  the  kind  that  met  with  little  success  at  the  hands  of  orthodox 
surgeons.  The  matter  was  so  serious  that  Miss  Havell’s  health  was 
rapidly  being  undermined.  Dr.  Havell  witnessed  the  complete  treatment 
of  the  case  to  its  cure,  and  after  waiting  some  time  to  be  sure  that  the 
condition  did  not  recur,  sent  the  following  letter  to  the  Lancet  (see  issue 
December  20th,  1919). 

Myalgic  Pains  and  Manipulation 
To  the  Editor  of  the  “  Lancet .” 

Sir, 

In  his  article  on  Myalgic  Pains  in  the  Lancet  of  Nov.  29th,  Dr. 
Madison  Taylor  calls  attention  to  the  value  of  “  really  expert  ”  manipula¬ 
tion  in  these  cases.  But  where  are  the  regular  manipulators  to  be  found  ? 
and  where  are  the  regular  practitioners  who  are  competent  to  direct  their 
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operations  ?  Such  is  the  barrier  of  suspicion  and  prejudice  that  surrounds 
these  methods  of  practice,  it  happens,  that  while  no  enlightened  modern 
surgeon  can  deny  the  brilliant  results  obtainable  in  appropriate  cases,  the 
cures  stand  chiefly  to  the  credit  of  the  irregular  practitioner  or  “  bone- 
setter.”  Whilst  in  the  field  of  physical  therapeutics  every  other  path  is 
being  mapped  and  explored  and  fully  utilized  for  the  benefit  of  humanity, 
this  one — call  it  manipulative  surgery,  or  bone-setting  or  what  you  will- 
remains  a  no  man’s  land,  or  is  left  to  the  operations  of  the  franctireur. 

The  following  illustrative  case  waS  throughout  its  course  under  my 
daily  observations  : — 

The  patient,  a  full-grown  girl  of  more  than  average  height,  with  no 
tendency  to  rheumatic  or  arthritic  trouble,  had  for  a  year  previous  to  her 
illness  been  in  active  work  in  garden  and  with  car,  and  was  in  full  health 
and  strength.  One  night  in  February  she  woke  with  a  rather  severe  pain 
in  the  sacral  region.  Next  day,  finding  it  nearly  gone,  she  continued  her 
work.  But  she  found  the  pain  returned  when  she  walked,  and  day  by  day 
was  less  able  to  walk  or  stoop  on  account  of  it.  After  a  week  she  consulted 
me.  I  found  evidence  of  fibrositis,  the  clinical  signs  being  tenderness  on 
deep  pressure  over  the  sacral  spines  and  the  left  sacro-iliac  synchondrosis. 
She  felt  most  comfortable  in  a  relaxed,  bent  position,  extension  of  the  spine 
being  painful.  Walking,  hitherto  fast  and  free,  could  only  be  done  at  a 
crawl,  and  her  carriage,  usually  erect,  was  a  slouch.  After  two  months  of 
treatment  by  rest,  massage,  ionisation,  and  various  local  and  general 
remedies,  she  was  worse  rather  than  better.  Notwithstanding  occasional 
remissions,  with  improvement  of  a  temporary  character,  she  was  changed 
from  an  active,  free-striding  girl  to  a  semi-invalid,  capable  of  only  doing 
a  few  hundred  yards  at  a  crawl.  At  this  stage  I  took  her  to  a  consulting 
surgeon  of  repute,  who  prescribed  certain  treatment  which  was  followed 
for  another  two  months,  but  with  no  more  success  than  with  my  own. 

Having  fortified  my  own  opinion  by  those  of  a  general  physician,  and 
also  a  gynaecologist,  that  no  intra-pelvic,  tuberculous,  or  other  organic 
disease  was  present,  I  determined  that  some  form  of  “  really  expert  ” 
manipulation  was  required.  Knowing  no  one  within  the  ranks  of  the  pro¬ 
fession  able  or  willing  to  give  the  treatment  that  was  in  my  mind,  I  took  her 
to  a  well-known  “  bone-setter.”  He  at  once  stated  that  the  condition  was 
familiar  to  him, r and  proceeded  to  perform  some  manipulations.  The  two 
manoeuvres  he  executed  were  both  new  to  me,  though  I  have  had  more  than 
average  experience  of  various  physical  treatment  both  at  home  and  in 
Sweden. 

The  first  somewhat  resembled  that  described  in  Anders  Wide’s 
medical  gymnastics  as  “  stretch  leg-forward-lying  side  flexion,”  but  with 
the  difference  that  the  operator  did  it  alone  with  patient  at  full  length 
prone  on  a  couch  ....  With  one  hand  on  the  sacrum,  the  other  under 
the  left  shoulder,  the  operator  forcibly  extended  and  rotated  the  trunk 
a  few  times  in  rapid  succession  while  keeping  the  pelvis  immobile  on  the 
couch.  The  second  movement  was  done  while  the  patient  was  prone  as 
before.  One  hand  being  on  the  sacrum  keeping  the  trunk  on  the  couch, 
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the  other  hand  was  applied  below  both  knees  in  such  a  way  as  to  over¬ 
extend  the  hip  and  lumbo-sacral  joints.  Both  movements  require  great 
muscular  efforts,  and  during  each  sounds  as  of  giving- way  of  adhesions 
were  clearly  heard.  The  patient  was  immediately  relieved  by  the  first 
treatment ;  it  was  repeated  again  at  a  week’s  interval,  and  she  has 
remained  quite  well  since. 

In  conclusion,  I  can  only  express  a  hope  that  this  plain  tale  of  a  personal 
experience  may  do  something  to  dispel  a  prejudice  too  general  in  the  pro¬ 
fession,  and  encourage  a  study  and  practice  of  methods  as  old  and  historic 
as  they  are  scientifically  interesting  and  valuable. 

I  am,  Sir,  Yours  faithfully, 

Non  Quis,  Sed  Quid. 

How  differently  this  honest  epistle  reads  compared  with  the  wilful 
misrepresentation,  and  untrue  and  belittling  criticisms  of  men  who, 
blinded  by  prejudice,  are  too  small-minded  to  acknowledge  they  have  been 
in  error  even  when  the  fact  is  brought  home  to  them  !  No  words  can  be 
too  strong  for  those  who  have  thus  sinned  and  continue  to  sin  ;  no  con¬ 
demnation  too  severe  for  those  who  knowing  the  truth  have  striven  to 
hide  it  through  personal  pique,  amour  propre,  or  unworthy  motives. 

Following  Dr.  Havell’s  letter  under  his  nom  de  plume  “  Non  Quis, 
sed  Quid,”  came  one  from  Mr.  Haldin  Davis,  F.R.C.S.  Eng.  He,  like 
Mr.  Clayton- Greene,  had  sent  his  test  case  to  me,  and  had  reported  the 
success  of  my  operation  to  a  medical  paper  under  a  nom  deplume. 

Mr.  Haldin  Davis  wrote  thus  in  the  Lancet  of  January  10th,  1920. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  “  Lancet .” 

Sir, 

I  have  read  the  letter  of  “  Non  Quis,  Sed  Quid  ”  in  your  issue  of 
Dec.  20th,  1919,  with  considerable  interest.  Cases  such  as  he  details 
are  not  uncommon,  nor  is  the  eventual  result,  to  wit,  cure  at  the  hands  of 
an  irregular  practitioner  or  “  bone-setter  ”  after  failure  on  the  part  of  the 
regularly  qualified  very  uncommon  either.  Such  cases  are  too  numerous 
and  too  often  vouched  for  either  actually  by  medical  men,  or,  if  not,  by 
individuals  whose  powers  of  scientific  observation  and  criticism  are  beyond 
cavil,  to  be  merely  disregarded.  That  these  things  should  be  so  is  not  very 
creditable  to  our  profession.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  there  is  “  some¬ 
thing  in  ”  manipulative  surgery,  the  knowledge  of  which  is  not  merely 
still  undiffused  through  the  profession,  but  of  which  even  orthopaedic 
surgeons  have  by  no  means  a  full  knowledge. 

The  commonest  type  of  case  to  be  benefited  by  manipulative  surgery 
is  found  among  internal  derangements  of  the  knee-joint.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  many  patients  have  gained  stability  and  perfect  restoration  of 
function  in  the  knee-joint  by  the  agency  of  manipulative  procedures, 
without  recourse  to  any  cutting  operation.  Occasionally  such  manipula- 
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tions  no  doubt  fail,  but  in  that  case  no  harm  has  been  done  as  nothing  in 
the  manipulations  prejudices  the  success  of  the  arthrotomy  which  is  still 
available.  On  the  other  hand,  should  an  unsuccessful  arthrotomy  be  per¬ 
formed,  and  this  is  an  eventuality  which  is  by  no  means  unknown,  the 
chances  of  successful  manipulation  being  performed  subsequently  are 
greatly  lessened.  While  internal  derangements  of  the  knee-joint  have 
constituted  the  most  fruitful  field  in  the  past  for  the  triumphs  of  manipula¬ 
tive  surgery,  there  is  no  doubt  also  a  class  of  case,  to  which  that  of  “  Non 
Quis,  Sed  Quid  ”  belongs,  consisting  otf  some  obscure  derangement  of  the 
tendons  or  articulations  in  the  lumbar  and  sacro-iliac  regions,  which  also 
provides  a  field  for  skilful  manipulation. 

I  suggest  that  it  is  consonant  with  the  dignity  of  the  Royal  College  of 
Surgeons  of  England  to  appoint  a  small  commission  to  inquire  into  manip¬ 
ulative  surgery.  The  really  expert  practitioners  of  this  art  are  not  very 
numerous,  and  I  cannot  think  that  they  would  object  to  giving  evidence 
and  demonstrations  before  such  a  commission.  It  is  up  to  the  medical 
profession  to  give  them  an  opportunity.  It  is  no  reproach  to  us  that 
persons  outside  the  profession  should  have  discovered  useful  therapeutic 
methods,  but  it  would  be  deplorable  that  we,  because  we  are  affected 
by  prejudice,  should  fail  to  do  our  best  to  make  such  methods  available  to 
the  whole  of  suffering  humanity. 

I  am,  Sir,  Yours  faithfully, 

Haldin  Davis,  F.R.C.S.  Eng. 

Dec.  26th,  1919. 

Such  letters  eloquently  emphasise  what  I  have  been  insisting  upon  for 
years,  and  yet  I  have  been  taken  to  task  for  doing  so  by  some  of  those 
whose  lives  are  supposed  to  be  dedicated  to  the  service  of  the  relief  of 
suffering  ! 

It  was  after  the  publication  of  Mr.  Haldin  Davis’  letter  that  another 
from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Clayton- Greene  appeared  in  the  Lancet  of  March 
13th,  1920. 

Myalgic  Pains  and  Manipulation 
To  the  Editor  of  the  “  Lancet .” 

Sir, 

At  the  risk  of  appearing  tedious  I  would  like  to  add  a  few  words 
to  Mr.  Haldin  Davis’  letter  which  appeared  under  the  above  title  in  your 
issue  of  Jan.  10th.  Mr.  Davis  says  that  there  is  “  something  in  manipula¬ 
tive  surgery  ”  ;  with  that  conclusion  I  cordially  agree.  No  one  was  more 
opposed  than  myself  to  any  recognition  of  or  concession  to  unqualified 
practitioners,  but  when  case  after  case  drifted  off  to  the  manipulative 
surgeon  only  to  return  cured  it  gave  me  furiously  to  think.  Much  against 
my  inclination  I  am  compelled  to  admit  that  the  manipulative  surgeon 
possesses  some  skill  which  I  and  possibly  some  of  my  professional 
colleagues  lack. 
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So  many  cases  of  displaced  cartilage  and  deranged  joints  have  been 
put  right  by  simple  manipulation  when  I  and  others  had  failed,  that  I  am 
bound  to  confess  that  such  patients  were  well  spared  the  operation  that  had 
been  suggested.  It  seems  a  pity  that  the  profession  declines  to  investigate 
these  problems.  The  proposition  is  a  simple  one  ;  either  the  manipulative 
surgeon  possesses  some  special  skill  of  which  the  public  and  the  pro¬ 
fession  should  have  the  benefit,  or  a  large  number  of  medical  men  and  a 
larger  number  of  the  public  have  been  hopelessly  misled.  It  is  difficult, 
if  not  impossible,  to  accept  this  latter  alternative. 

The  whole  matter  could  easily  be  cleared  up  by  an  investigating  com¬ 
mittee,  and  I  am  not  by  any  means  alone  in  wishing  to  have  this  done. 
Believing  as  I  do,  that  many  cases  of  deranged  joints  can  be  submitted 
successfully  to  manipulation,  which  I  myself  cannot  practise,  am  I  justified 
in  advising  an  operation  of  definite  risk  and  of  somewhat  uncertain  result 
until  these  milder  manipulative  measures  have  been  tried  ? 

I  am,  Sir,  yours  faithfully, 

W.  H.  Clayton-Greene. 

March  6th,  1920. 

This  letter  provoked  a  reply  in  the  issue  of  March  20th,  1920,  from 
Mr.  R.  C.  Elmslie  which  contains  some  significant  passages. 

% 

To  the  Editor  of  the  “  Lancet .” 

Sir, 

Mr.  Haldin  Davis,  in  your  issue  of  Jan.  10th,  suggests  that  there 
is  “  something  in  manipulative  surgery,”  and  Mr.  W.  H.  Clayton-Greene 
(March  13th)  admits  that  “  the  manipulative  surgeon  possesses  some  skill 
which  he  .  .  .  lacks.”  May  I  suggest  that  the  latter  should  substitute 
knowledge  for  skill.  Of  course  there  is  something  in  manipulative  surgery, 
and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  many  surgeons  practise  this  branch  of  their  art. 
I  at  least  may  claim  that  I  have  been  both  practising  and  teaching  it  for 
many  years,  and  I  believe  that  the  same  is  true  of  other  orthopaedic 
surgeons.  The  trouble  is  that  the  teachers  of  manipulative  methods,  from 
Wharton  Hood  onwards,  have  failed  to  secure  the  ear  of  the  profession  as  a 
whole,  and  that  the  importance  of  the  study  of  the  physiology  of  joints  and 
muscles  has  never  been  recognised*  It  is  perfectly  true  that  many  cases  of 
derangement  of  the  knee-joint  can  be  cured  without  operation.  Why  ? 
Because  in  some  of  them  there  has  been  no  injury  to  the  semi-lunar 
cartilages  at  all,  and  in  others  the  damaged  cartilage  can  be  prevented  from 
causing  locking  of  the  joint  by  physical  treatment.  Mr.  Clayton-Greene 
appears  to  look  upon  the  bone-setter  as  endowed  with  some  peculiar 
mechanical  skill  which  enables  him  to  carry  out  manipulations  which  he 
(Mr.  Clayton-Greene)  cannot  imitate.  Surely  the  fallacy  of  this  myth  has 
long  ago  been  exposed  by  Wharton  Hood.  The  rules  of  manipulative 
methods  are  simple  :  first  restore  a  perfectly  full  range  of  movement  in  the 

*  The  italics  are  mine.— Author. 
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joint  or  joints,  and  second,  by  appropriate  exercises,  assisted,  when 
necessary,  by  direct  faradic  stimulation  of  the  muscles,  give  these  back 
their  full  power.  Patients  with  derangement  of  the  knee-joint  should  only 
be  submitted  to  operation  when  continued  locking  of  the  joint  takes  place 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  mobility  is  full  and  the  muscles  strong.  , 

Another  condition  commonly  and  successfully  treated  by  the  bone- 
setter  is  a  chronic  painful  swelling  of  the  ankle.  Three  times  recently 
have  I  had  to  treat  such  a  condition,  in  a  patient  who  had  been  subjected  to 
prolonged  fixation  of  the  joint  for  alleged  tuberculous  disease.  In  each 
case  mobilisation,  under  an  anaesthetic  followed  by  appropriate  walking 
exercises,  has  effected  a  speedy  cure.  Adhesions  on  the  front  and  outer 
side  of  the  ankle  were  the  sole  cause  of  the  trouble.  I  claim  no  special 
skill  in  manipulation  :  all  that  is  necessary  is  the  recognition  of  the  path¬ 
ology  of  the  lesion  and  of  the  fact  that  interference  with  the  normal 
physiological  action  of  the  foot  is  sufficient  to  account  for  both  pain  and 
swelling. 

By  all  means  let  us  have  the  inquiry  suggested,  if  the  bone-setters  will 
agree.  But  bone-setters  are  not  too  anxious  to  give  away  the  extreme 
simplicity  of  their  methods,  and  their  attitude  to  a  committee,  including 
surgeons  able  to  sum  up,  is  at  least  doubtful. 

I  am,  Sir,  yours  faithfully, 

R.  C.  Elmslie. 

Portland  Place,  W. 

March  13  th,  1920. 

Mr.  Elmslie ’s  letter  criticising  manipulative  surgery  is  interesting. 
He  expresses  the  hope  that  “  many  surgeons  practise  this  branch  of  their 
art.”  From  this  statement  he  does  not  seem  very  certain  that  they  actually 
do.  He  assures  us  that  he  has  “  been  practising  and  teaching  it  for  many 
years.”  How  many  years,  I  wonder,  and  what  eventually  turned  his  atten¬ 
tion  towards  it  ?  I  quite  agree  with  him  that  “  the  teachers  of  manipu¬ 
lative  methods  have  failed  to  secure  the  ear  of  the  profession  as  a  whole.” 
That  is  what  I  have  been  trying  to  drive  into  the  tradition-trammelled 
intelligence  of  surgeons  for  thirty  years.  Dr.  Wharton  Hood  was  taught 
by  Hutton  the  bone-setter.  Thus,  it  would  seem  correct  to  refer  to  the 
latter  as  the  teacher  and  not  give  the  credit  to  the  former 

Of  course,  Mr.  Clayton-Greene  whose  brain  had  long  since  cleared 
itself  of  the  paralysis  of  prejudice  which  usually  muddles  the  medical 
mind  on  this  question,  rightly  looked  upon  the  bone-setter  as  “  endowed 
with  some  peculiar  mechanical  skill.”  No  one  conversant  with  facts  will 
deny  this,  and  I  may  refer  Mr.  Elmslie  to  a  letter  written  to  me  by  a  surgeon 
to  whom  even  he  will  perhaps  listen  respectfully,  Mr.  T.  H.  Openshaw, 
of  the  London  Hospital,  who  expressed  a  similar  opinion  to  Mr.  Clayton- 
Greene.  I  quoted  the  letter  in  an  earlier  chapter. 

!<  Yet,”  says  Mr.  Elmslie  complacently,  “  the  fallacy  of  this  myth  has 
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long  ago  been  exposed  by  Wharton  Hood.  The  rules  of  manipulative 
methods  are  simple,”  and  winds  up  his  letter  by  asserting  “  that  bone- 
setters  are  not  too  anxious  to  give  away  the  extreme  simplicity  of  their 
methods,”  forgetful  of  the  fact  that  I  have  over  and  over  again  unsuccess¬ 
fully  begged  to  be  allowed  to  demonstrate  my  work  just  to  give  surgeons 
a  chance  of  imitating  its  simplicity  !  Mr.  Elmslie,  after  several  years’ 
practice,  has  come  to  the  conclusion  that  manipulative  methods  are  simple. 
It  may  be  that  my  intelligence  is  at  fault,  but  after  thirty-five  years  of 
perhaps  as  close  attention  to  the  same  subject,  I  have  formed  the  opinion 
that  they  are,  on  the  contrary,  most  difficult.  But  evidently,  manipulative 
surgery  as  he  and  I  understand  it,  judging  from  his  letter,  are  totally 
different  things. 

But  I  will  allow  Dr.  Havell  to  deal  further  with  Mr.  Elmslie’s  com¬ 
munication  in  his  letter  published  in  the  Lancet  on  March  27th,  1920. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  “  Lancet .” 

Sir, 

The  correspondence  under  this  heading  has  wandered  wide  since 
its  opening.  Mr.  R.  C.  Elmslie,  in  your  issue  of  March  20th,  endeavours 
to  show  the  fallacy  of  the  “  myth  ”  that  a  bone-setter  possesses  some 
mechanical  skill  denied  to  the  regular  surgeon,  or,  at  any  rate,  to  the  regular 
orthopaedic  surgeon.  But  with  all  respect  I  submit  that  a  fallacy  cannot 
be  demonstrated  by  rules  which  govern  the  practice  of  the  bone-setter. 
They  are  two  :  first,  restore  mobility  ;  second,  restore  the  muscular  power. 
Then  he  says  :  “  Patients  with  derangements  of  the  knee-joint  should  only 
be  submitted  to  operation  when  continued  .ocking  of  the  joint  takes  place 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  mobility  is  full  and  the  muscles  strong.”  I  entirely 
misconceive  the  issues,  unless  I  am  right  in  believing  that  cases  of  this 
kind  are  precisely  the  cases  that  bone-setters  profess  to  cure,  and  further, 
I  and  many  more  of  my  profession  believe  that  we  have  personal  knowledge 
of  cases  within  this  category  which  bone-setters  actually  have  cured.  Yet 
Mr.  Elmslie  says  operation  only. 

Mr.  Haldin  Davis  thinks  that  it  is  consonant  with  the  dignity  of  the 
Royal  College  of  Surgeons  to  appoint  a  committee  of  investigation  to  see 
if  the  case  is  as  extremely  simple  as  Mr.  Elmslie  suggests.  I  entirely  agree 
with  him.  Certain  it  is  that  the  matter  cannot  be  settled  by  an  invocation 
to  Dr.  Wharton  Hood.  I  am  old  enough  to  remember  that  during  his 
lifetime  Dr.  Wharton  Hood  was  looked  upon  as  hardly  respectable.  He 
wrote  a  large  book  in  two  volumes,  a  book  almost  forgotten.  I  should  be 
surprised  to  hear  that  its  precepts  ever  became  a  recognised  basis  of 
practice. 

I  am,  Sir,  yours  faithfully, 

H.  C.  Havell. 

Felixstowe. 

March  22 nd,  1920. 
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If,  as  Mr.  Elmslie  suggests,  manipulative  methods  are  so  simple,  is  it 
not  strange  that  Dr.  Havell — a  capable  and  up-to-date  qualified  practi¬ 
tioner,  could  not  find  relief  from  distinguished  practitioners  even  for  his 
own  daughter’s  trouble,  and  that  Mr.  Clayton- Greene  himself,  one  of  our 
greatest  surgeons  on  the  official  staff  of  a  large  and  important  metropolitan 
hospital,  had  to  send  a  patient  to  me  for  the  help  which  they  did  not  and 
could  not  give.  Is  it  not  still  more  strange  that  Dr.  Martin  Flack,  whose 
case  I  have  already  referred  to,  connected  at  one  time,  I  believe,  with  the 
London  Hospital,  was  allowed  to  suffer  for  fifteen  years  with  a  knee 
displacement  which  the  methods  I  employed  rectified  in  a  few  days  ? 

Why  does  Mr.  Elmslie  who  has  “  practised  and  taught  ”  manipulative 
methods  discuss  simple  knee  cartilage  derangements,  adhesions,  and 
“  swollen  ankles  ?  ”  Why  not  direct  his  attention  to  such  cases  as,  say, 
that  of  Dr.  Havell’s  daughter,  the  case  of  the  Parsee  whose  shoulders  I 
successfully  operated  on  and  which  had  been  subject  to  recurrent  dis¬ 
location  for  eighteen  years  in  spite  of  the  efforts  of  many  practitioners, 
the  spinal  case  detailed  by  Mr.  J.  M.  Salt  in  the  Medical  Press  which  was 
treated  publicly  in  the  Richmond  Hospital,  or  that  of  the  distinguished 
physician,  Dr.  Leonard  C.  Dobson,  whose  sacro-iliac  trouble  I  recently 
treated  at  once  successfully  after  he  had  suffered  for  nearly  two  years. 
He  of  all  men  could  surely  command  the  services  of  any  surgeon  in 
London  ? 

Not  long  ago  a  recent  house  physician  of  the  German  Hospital  in 
London  brought  his  wife  to  me  for  the  relief  of  the  crippling  and  deform¬ 
ing  after-effects  of  a  bad  Potts  fracture. 

He  wrote  to  me  later  from  the  German  Hospital  : — 

Dear  Mr.  Barker, 

I  enclose  the  letter  which  I  intend  sending  to  the  Lancet.  My 
wife  is  walking  long  distances  now  without  pain  or  difficulty.  We  are  both 
grateful  to  you  and  feel  very  much  indebted  : 

To  the  Editor  of  the  “  Lancet 

Sir, 

May  I  for  my  own  satisfaction  and  I  hope  your  interest  and 
attention  take  up  a  few  moments  of  your  time  with  reference  to  Mr.  H.  A. 
Barker’s  most  valuable  manipulative  surgery  within  my  own  professional 
experience. 

The  case  at  issue  was  that  of  my  wife,  who  some  two  years  ago 
sustained  a  Potts  fracture  of  the  left  leg,  followed  by  the  characteristic 
deformity  and  strong  adhesions.  According  to  opinions  of  some  eminent 
surgeons  both  here  and  in  Switzerland,  nothing  permanent  could  be  sug¬ 
gested  to  relieve  the  considerable  discomfort,  lameness,  pain,  and 
inability  to  walk  any  distance.  In  the  end  Mr.  Barker  saw  the  case,  and 
under  gas  and  in  a  few  minutes  performed  his  manipulative  operation, 
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breaking  down  the  adhesions  and  correcting  very  considerably  the  defor¬ 
mity  of  the  foot  and  ankle.  My  wife  has  now  lost  all  her  pain  and  is  able  to 
walk  long  distances  without  any  difficulty,  or  feeling  any  discomfort,  or 
limp.  I  was  very  very  sceptical  in  the  beginning,  but  am  so  much 
impressed  with  the  result  of  this  manipulative  skill  that  I  feel  it  a  loss  to 
medical  science  that  Mr.  Barker  should  not  be  given  an  opportunity  to 
teach  or  to  lecture  on  his  art. 

I  am  not  writing  this  letter  with  the  intention  of  asking  you  to  publish 
it.  Mr.  Barker  needs  no  advertisement.  But  I  want  to  put  the  case  on 
record,  adding  one  undoubted  case  to  the  many  successes  which  he  has 
achieved  and  which  in  the  end  I  hope  will  procure  for  him  official  recogni¬ 
tion.  If  Mr.  Barker  performed  no  other  operation  a  widespread  knowledge 
of  the  exact  technique  he  employs  in  dealing  with  such  cases  as  my  wife’s 
wrould  be  a  most  valuable  addition  to  our  knowledge. 

Whether  the  doctor  wished  the  Lancet  to  publish  the  letter  or 
not — if  it  was  sent — I  fear  would  have  made  no  difference  at  all.  It 
mentioned  my  name,  and  that  I  knew  from  former  experience  fore¬ 
doomed  it  to  the  oblivion  of  the  waste-paper  basket.  Doctors  had 
frequently  written  to  me  and  said  they  had  sent  accounts  of  my  operations 
to  the  British  Medical  Journal  and  Lancet  from  time  to  time,  but  I  always 
noticed  that  when  my  name  was  used  their  communications  were 
rejected.  Dr.  W.  A.  Potts  I  know  wrote  to  the  British  Medical  Journal 
at  the  time  or  soon  after  the  correspondence  I  have  been  dealing  with, 
and  I  got  a  letter  from  him  later  saying  that  “  he  had  received  a  note  from 
the  editor  saying  that  he  was  “  unable  to  publish  a  letter  recommending  an 
unqualified  practitioner.”  I  had  recently  operated  on  Dr.  Potts  who  is 
both  an  M.D.  and  M.A.,  and  a  contributor  to  the  Lancet  and  British 
Medical  Journal. 

Dr.  L.  E.  Williams  also  during  the  correspondence  in  the  Lancet 
wrote  to  the  editor  thus  : — 

Sir, 

With  regard  to  Dr.  James  B.  Mennell’s  statement  that  advanced 
flat-foot  is  incurable  I  beg  to  give  the  following  experience. 

I  had  a  case  twelve  years  ago  in  a  young  woman  with  flat-foot  of  many 
years’  standing,  who  had  been  under  various  surgeons  previously  to  my 
seeing  her.  She  eventually  came  under  Mr.  Barker’s  treatment,  and  after 
repeated  manipulations  she  made  a  complete  recovery  and  has  continued 
so  to  the  present  day. 

I  cannot  finish  this  chapter  without  quoting  from  the  copy  of  a  letter 
which  the  late  Sir  Henry  Morris,  a  past-President  of  the  Royal  College 
of  Surgeons  of  England,  once  sent  to  Lord  Dawson.  Sir  Henry  forwarded 
this  letter  to  me  saying  he  would  like  me  to  know  what  he  was  doing  on 
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my  behalf.  In  this  letter  he  wrote  :  “  Mr.  Barker  as  a  mechanical 
manipulator  stands  quite  by  himself ;  he  belongs  to  a  category  of  his  own, 
and  there  is  no  one  in  the  same  line  of  work  with  whom  he  can  be  compared. 
By  curing  innumerable  persons  where  treatment  in  the  hands  of  registered 
practitioners  had  failed,  he  has  gained  such  a  great  reputation  and  such  a 
depth  of  gratitude  amongst  such  a  wide  range  of  persons  in  all  grades  of 
social  life,  including  three  hundred  of  our  legislators,  that  agitation  in  his 
favour  is  not  likely  to  cease.”* 

But  it  is  useless  to  continue.  Evidence  of  this  character  has  been 
piled  upon  evidence  year  after  year. 

We  know  how  it  has  been  received. 


CHAPTER  XXIII 

PETITION  OF  LEADING  SURGEONS 

BY  this  time  I  was  getting  into  placid  waters,  and  my  jarred  and 
jaded  nerves  began  to  feel  something  of  the  peace  they  longed 
I  for  and  needed.  On  almost  all  sides  now  I  was  meeting  kindness 
and  helpful  sympathy,  especially  from  those  surgeons  who  were 
rightly  highly  placed  and  distinguished  in  their  calling.  Occasional  snarls 
came  from  orthopasdic  surgeons — most  probably  those  whose  eyes  I  had 
unconsciously  “  wiped,”  for  that  was  the  greatest  offence,  but  oftener 
from  the  less  important  members  of  the  profession  whose  opinion  wras  not 
of  weight.  On  the  whole  life,  however,  became  much  pleasanter  for  me. 

During  this  grateful  interlude  I  met  that  genial  and  most  justly  famed 
surgeon,  Sir  Alfred  Fripp,  one  of  the  senior  operators  at  Guy’s,  and 
Surgeon  in  Ordinary  to  His  Majesty. 

If  ever  a  man  flowed  over  with  the  milk  of  human  kindness  it  is  Sir 
Alfred.  His  presence  is  electric  and  magnetic.  He  soothes  while  he 
fascinates,  and  always  inspires  sufferers  with  a  feeling  of  restful  confidence 
and  repose.  The  Duke  of  Sutherland,  it  may  be  remembered,  had  had 
great  trouble  with  his  knee  for,  I  believe,  over  two  years,  and  it  was  not 
yielding  to  treatment,  so  Sir  Alfred,  like  the  really  big-hearted  and  large- 
minded  man  he  is,  knowing  that  I  had  specialised  in  just  such  abstruse  and 
untractable  joint  cases,  frankly  and  openly  brought  the  Duke  to  me. 

Dr.  Frank  Collie,  a  brother  of  Sir  John  Collie,  gave  the  anesthetic 

*  Some  years  ago  the  editor  of  the  Medical  Times  sneeringly  remarked  “  We  should 
like  to  hear  what  the  present  President  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  of  England, 
Sir  Henry  Morris,  thinks  of  Mr.  Barker  and  his  bone-setting  '  achievements  ’  ”  In  the 
above  quotation  his  curiosity  may  now  find  satisfaction  ! — Author. 
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for  me,  and  Sir  Alfred  Fripp  stood  by  and  watched  the  operation.  I  was 
successful  in  at  once  making  the  necessary  reductions  in  the  joint,  and  the 
time  occupied  was  about  two  and  a  half  minutes  !  I  was  glad  to  have  the 
opportunity  of  operating  before  one  of  our  most  distinguished  joint 
surgeons,  for  what  Sir  Alfred  does  not  know  about  the  knee  is  not  worth 
knowing.  The  Duke  walked  out  with  Sir  Alfred  some  twenty-five  minutes 
later,  and  as  he  shook  hands  with  me  Sir  Alfred  said  :  “I  am  very  much 
impressed.” 

Not  very  long  after  this  Sir  Alfred  sent  Lady  Mar  and  Kellie  to  me 
with  a  similar  knee  trouble,  and  I  was  enabled  in  her  case  to  at  once  remedy 
the  difficulty.  News  of  these  cases  naturally  spread,  and  the  contro¬ 
versial  atmosphere  became  more  and  more  genial  and  balmy. 

One  afternoon  I  happened  to  be  in  the  consulting-room  of  that  famous 
physician,  Dr.  R.  A.  Gibbons,  in  Cadogan  Place.  My  sister  had  paid  him 
a  visit  to  thank  him  for  an  operation  which  had  literally  saved  her  life. 
Dr.  Gibbons  had  always  shown  a  kindly  interest  in  my  career.  “  I’ve  a 
little  secret  to  tell  you,”  said  the  doctor  with  an  enigmatic  smile.  “  What 
is  it  ?  ”  I  asked,  for  at  that  time  it  seemed  to  me  anything  might  happen. 
“  Well,”  he  replied,  “  you  are  going  to  get  something — an  honour  of  some 
sort.” 

This  was  the  first  intimation  of  importance  that  any  recognition  might 
be  given  to  me,  and  as  Dr.  Gibbons  spoke,  my  memory  carried  me  back 
in  a  flash  to  a  little  scene  in  the  drawing-room  of  my  childhood’s  home, 
Lupton  Tower  in  Westmorland.  My  father  was  telling  me  that  his  friend, 
then  Mr.  John  Holker,  who  served  his  articles  with  him  in  the  same 
solicitor’s  office,  had  just  been  knighted  by  Queen  Victoria,  and  I  remember 
his  saying  to  me,  “  Kneel,  my  boy,  and  I  will  show  you  how  a  knight  is 
made.”  I  did  as  I  was  told,  and  taking  his  walking-stick,  my  father  tapped 
me  on  the  shoulder,  with  a  great  show  of  ceremony  and  said  in  his  clear 
resonant  voice,  “  Rise,  Sir  Herbert.”  It  was  prophetic,  and  when  I  knelt 
before  His  Majesty  so  many  years  afterwards  to  receive  the  accolade  at 
his  gracious  hands  and  heard  for  the  first  time  the  voice  of  my  sovereign, 
as  he  smote  me  with  the  jewelled  sword  on  both  shoulders,  the  words  of 
my  father  intermingled  with  the  King’s,  and  I  seemed  thus  to  receive  a 
dual  accolade — one  from  the  living  and  one  from  the  dead  ! 

Not  very  long  after  this  I  heard  that  my  friends  in  the  Navy  and  the 
Army  and  in  both  parliaments  were  really  making  powerful  efforts  to  secure 
the  something  for  me  that  Dr.  Gibbons  had  hinted  at.  Mr.  (now  Sir) 
Basil  Peto,  my  old  friend  and  patient,  whose  eloquence  and  voice  charmed 
me  when  Mr.  Hodge  gave  me  the  memorable  dinner  at  the  House  of 
Commons,  was  in  the  forefront.  His  kindness,  tact  and  energy  in  working 
on  my  behalf  and  in  furthering  the  claims  of  manipulative  surgery  never 
tired,  and  I  owe  him  a  very  heavy  debt  of  gratitude. 
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Sir  Ernest  Pollock,  Sir  George  Cave,  now  Lord  Cave,  Lord  Edmund 
Talbot,  now  Viscount  Fitzalan,  Sir  Desmond  O’Callaghan,  Sir  Francis 
Howard  and  Sir  Henry  Morris  I  knew  were  all  great  workers  on  my  behalf, 
as  well  as  a  host  of  others.  Many  of  my  powerful  supporters  told  me  that 
there  was  certain  to  be  amongst  eminent  doctors  a  section  of  them  against 
me,  and  to  combat  them  the  following  covering  letter  was  sent  to  the  Prime 
Minister  by  the  well-known  surgeon,  Wm.  Clayton-Greene,  F.R.C.S., 
Surgeon  to  St.  Mary’s  Hospital,  who 'enclosed  the  Memorial  of  leading 
London  surgeons.  The  document  read  as  follows  : — 

9,  Wimpole  Street,  W.i., 

Nov.  5 th,  1921. 

To  the  Right  Hon.  D.  Lloyd  George,  P.C.,  M.P. 

Sir, 

I  enclose  you  a  letter  signed  by  Sir  Henry  Morris,  Bt.,  F.R.C.S., 
ex-President  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  of  England  ;  Sir  Alfred 
Fripp,  F.R.C.S.,  Surgeon  in  Ordinary  to  the  King  ;  Sir  Arbuthnot  Lane, 
Bt.,  F.R.C.S.,  consulting  surgeon  to  Guy’s  Hospital ;  and  Sir  Bruce 
Bruce-Porter,  the  eminent  physician. 

May  I,  Sir,  in  performing  this  duty,  cordially  endorse  the  appeal. 

I  am,  Sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

(Signed)  Wm.  Clayton  Greene,  F.R.C.S. 

Surgeon  to  St.  Mary’s  Hospital,  &c. 

Then  followed  the  Memorial  thus  : — 

Sir, 

Some  time  ago  a  memorial,  signed  by  over  300  M.P.’s,  in  favour 
of  a  Lambeth  degree  being  conferred  upon  Mr.  H.  A.  Barker  in  recognition 
of  his  services  during  the  war,  was  presented  to  the  Archbishop  of  Canter¬ 
bury. 

Amongst  those  who  signed  the  Petition  were  the  present  Lord  Chan¬ 
cellor,  the  ex-Home  Secretary,  the  Attorney- General,  the  Solicitor- 
General,  4  ex-Cabinet  Ministers,  2  Lords  of  the  Treasury,  13  Privy 
Councillors,  11  King’s  Counsel,  2  Admirals,  4  Generals,  18  Colonels, 
19  Majors,  61  Baronets  and  Knights,  and  the  most  prominent  members  of 
the  Labour  Party. 

The  Primate,  in  a  very  sympathetic  reply  to  the  Petitioners,  stated  his 
reasons  for  regretfully  arriving  at  the  conclusion  that  the  granting  of  the 
degree  might  be  inadvisable,  but  added,  “  I  cannot  help  hoping  that  some 
other  means  may  be  foimd  of  marking  the  public  appreciation  of  Mr. 
Barker’s  eminent  services  to  sufferers.” 
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May  we,  Sir,  in  drawing  your  attention  to  the  Archbishop’s  hope, 
express  our  sympathy  with  it,  and  our  approval  of  the  efforts  which  we 
hear  are  being  made  to  bring  about  its  fulfilment. 

We  are,  Sir, 

Your  obedient  servants, 

(Signed)  Henry  Morris 
Alfred  Fripp 
W.  Arbuthnot  Lane 
Bruce  Bruce-Porter. 

Nothing  that  has  happened  in  my  life  had  given  me  or  could  give  me 
such  extreme  satisfaction  as  this  generous  effort  to  help  the  cause  I  had  at 
heart.  I  could  scarcely  believe  it.  The  real  nobility,  the  true  greatness 
of  the  minds  that  prompted  the  kindly  deed,  touched  me  more  than 
anything  I  have  ever  known.  With  their  illustrious  names  the  progress 
of  manipulative  surgery  will  for  ever  be  linked,  and  as  the  sum  of  human 
suffering  is  year  by  year  lessened  by  its  beneficent  power,  so  will  their  fame 
be  kept  fresh  and  green  for  all  time. 

One  morning,  I  think  early  in  May,  1922,  I  had  personally  driven  my 
“  Sunbeam  ”  car  up  from  the  country  to  my  house  in  Park  Lane  and 
arrived  in  good  time.  I  left  the  car  at  the  door,  and  walked  through  to  my 
consulting-room  to  glance  at  important  letters,  before  taking  it  to  the 
garage.  The  first  envelope  which  greeted  my  eyes  was  a  long  official- 
looking  yellow  one,  which  I  thought  was  the  everlasting  monthly  telephone 
account,  but  on  closer  inspection  I  saw  that  “  Prime  Minister  ”  was 
inserted  in  the  left-hand  corner.  “  Lloyd  George  has  perhaps  had  an 
accident  ”  I  mentally  ejaculated,  but  on  opening  it  I  read  with  startled 
eyes  the  information  that  His  Majesty  had  been  pleased  to  approve  that 
the  honour  of  knighthood  should  be  conferred  upon  me.  The  document 
was  personally  signed  by  the  Prime  Minister.  My  heart,  even  at  the  re¬ 
collection  of  this  triumph,  increases  its  speed  as  it  did  on  that  to  me  great 
and  most  memorable  morning.  I  called  my  niece  and  told  her,  and  she 
immediately  embraced  me.  My  private  secretary,  hearing  the  happy 
voices,  descended  from  her  sanctum  and  was  the  first  to  address  me  by  the 
new  name  that  sounded  so  alarmingly  strange.  An  old  charwoman  who 
had  been  with  me  for  thirty-five  years,  and  used  to  clean  my  rooms  when 
I  received  the  magnificent  salary  of  two  pounds  per  week,  could  only 
look  wild-eyed  into  space,  and  mutter,  “  Oh,  Sir  ’Erbert.”  Dr.  Collie, 
the  dear  splendid  fellow  who  succeeded  Dr.  Axham  as  my  anaesthetist, 
was  as  glad  as  a  schoolboy,  and  gave  me  a  heartfelt  grip  which  thrilled  me 
through  and  through  with  its  manly  and  vigorous  sincerity.  As  for  me, 
well,  I  was  utterly  overcome.  I  could  scarcely  speak.  Yet  what  an  over¬ 
whelming  feeling  of  gratitude  there  was  at  my  heart !  My  one  regret  was 
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that  my  wife  was  not  at  the  moment  present.  I  believe  she  told  me  she 
was  to  be  at  Bradley’s  or  Dickins  and  Jones’,  but  was  not  certain.  I  tele¬ 
phoned  to  both  these  houses  only  to  find  she  had  just  gone  !  There  was 
nothing  for  it  but  to  wait  until  four  o’clock  when  I  knew  she  would  call 
in  to  take  a  cup  of  tea  with  me  as  she  nearly  always  did. 

At  this  moment  I  was  reminded  that  my  car  was  still  at  the  door.  So 
to  distract  my  thoughts  I  took  it  to  the  garage  in  Down  Street,  nearly 
knocking  down  a  policeman  on  point  duty  in  my  excitement.  By  the  time 
I  returned  I  was  my  normal  self,  and  in  half  an  hour  was  performing  my 
operations  and  holding  consultations  with  patients  as  if  nothing  in  the 
world  had  ha  opened.  My  crowning  satisfaction  was  to  tell  my  wife  the 
news.  She  received  it  with  all  her  usual  sweet  dignity  and  calm,  and  said, 
“  I  am  so  glad  for  your  sake  ” — and  so  indeed  was  I  for  hers  !  The  next 
excitement  was  the  publication  of  the  Honours  List  in  the  Press. 


CHAPTER  XXIV 

CONGRATULATIONS  AND  SOME  INTERESTING  PATIENTS 

TWO  days  before  the  publication  of  the  King’s  Birthday  Honours 
list  in  the  newspapers  I  stole  quietly  away  with  my  wife  to 
Burton  House,  my  sister’s  house  in  Westmorland,  where  a 
family  reunion  had  been  arranged  to  celebrate  the  occasion. 
The  all-too-generous  Press  comments  were  a  source  of  the  greatest 
pride  and  satisfaction  to  us,  and  the  expressions  of  esteem  and  respect 
addressed  to  me  and  my  wife  will  ever  remain  a  precious  memory. 
There  was  not  one  dissentient  voice.  Amongst  the  very  first  to  con¬ 
gratulate  me  were  Sir  Henry  Morris,  an  ex-President  of  the  Royal  College 
of  Surgeons  of  England,  and  Sir  Edward  Marshall  Hall,  the  eminent  K.C. 
When  poor  Dr.  Axham  was  in  the  thick  of  his  fight  to  obtain  justice  Sir 
Edward  wrote  to  me  and  said  if  my  colleague  would  take  legal  proceedings 
against  the  General  Medical  Council  he  would  gladly  give  his  services 
as  counsel  without  fee  or  reward.  Later  at  a  dinner  of  a  London  Medical 
Society  Sir  Edward  Marshall  Hall  repeated  his  offer.  I  had  been  invited 
as  the  guest  of  a  Harley  Street  surgeon,  and  whilst  speeches  were  in 
progress  Sir  Edward  happened  to  catch  my  eye  and  soon  afterwards 
walked  across  the  hall  and  sat  by  my  side.  He  said  it  was  his  great  desire 
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to  help  Dr.  Axham,  and  urged  me  to  persuade  him  to  take  proceedings 
against  the  General  Medical  Council. 

Later  I  told  Dr.  Axham  of  the  incident,  but  he  said  he  was  too  spent 
and  wearied  to  fight  any  longer — that  he  had  not  the  heart  to  carry  the 
matter  further  ;  but  he  was  deeply  touched  by  the  eminent  K.C.’s  most 
generous  offer. 

Sir  Edward  Marshall  Hall  had  a  most  arresting  personality  and  com¬ 
manding  presence,  and  when  he  walked  across  the  banquetting  hall  to 
talk  to  me  in  view  of  some  scores  of  medical  men  I  could  not  but  feel 
that  his  action  was  meant  as  a  silent  reproof  of  the  profession  for  the  way 
they  had  treated  a  noble  member  of  their  own  calling  ! 

Up  to  the  time  of  his  death  I  received  letters  from  this  great  lawyer 
and  large-hearted  man,  and  one  of  his  last  public  acts  was  to  write  in 
support  of  Dr.  Axham  in  the  columns  of  the  Times. 

There  was  no  mistaking  the  marked  change  in  the  attitude  of  the 
profession  toward  me  at  this  stage  in  my  working  life,  and  more  and  more 
doctors  sought  my  advice  and  recommended,  or  themselves  brought, 
patients  to  me. 

Sir  James  Purves  Stewart,  the  distinguished  physician,  whose  skill  is 
only  equalled  by  his  breadth  of  mind  and  bigness  of  heart,  once  asked 
me  to  go  to  King  Edward  VII ’s  Hospital  to  see  a  young  flying  officer,  one 
of  the  bones  of  whose  neck  had  been  dislocated. 

After  a  preliminary  talk  Sir  James  conducted  me  to  the  bedroom 
where  the  patient  was  lying  helplessly  on  his  back.  One  or  two  other 
surgeons  and  the  hospital  anaesthetist  were  present.  I  carefully  examined 
the  man  and  found  the  sixth  cervical  vertebra  rotated  and  displaced,  and 
firmly  fixed  by  adhesions. 

Sir  James  cleverly  reproduced  the  derangement  in  the  upper  cervical 
6pine  by  means  of  a  skeleton,  and  said  he  and  the  patient  were  ready  to 
accept  the  possible  risk  if  I  would  consent  to  operate,  and  that  the 
anaesthetist  was  there  specially  in  case  I  should  need  his  services.  They 
were  perfectly  willing  to  abide  by  my  decision. 

I  thought  a  minute  or  two,  and  then  my  invariable  caution  overcame 
a  momentary  impulse  to  attempt  a  very  dangerous  manipulative  adjust¬ 
ment,  and  I  told  Sir  James  that  I  reluctantly  felt  compelled  not  to  under¬ 
take  the  case. 

The  affair  was  a  great  disappointment  to  me,  and  I  cannot  forget  the 
compliment  thus  paid  me  by  distinguished  men  by  deferring  to  my 
judgment  in  a  matter  almost  of  life  and  death. 

“  Sister  Agnes  ” — the  presiding  angel  of  her  wonderful  hospital  for 
officers — was  present  during  my  visit,  and  I  felt  glad  and  honoured  to 
meet  one  whose  life  and  wealth  have  been  spent  in  such  noble  work  for 
her  maimed  and  suffering  fellow-creatures. 
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Interesting  cases  literally  poured  into  my  consulting-rooms  at  this 
time,  and  to  give  an  account  of  them  all  would  take  up  several  volumes 
as  large  as  this  one,  so  I  must  confine  myself  only  to  a  few. 

Sir  Bruce  Bruce-Porter  brought  two  well-known  people  to  me.  One 
was  Lady  (Arthur)  Pearson— the  wife  of  the  famous  newspaper  proprietor 
and  founder  of  St.  Dunstan’s — and  the  other  that  esteemed  and  delightful 
physician,  Dr.  Scott  of  Harrogate.  Both  were  intractable  joint  cases 
which  had  refused  to  respond  to  long-continued  treatment,  and  both 
were  successfully  operated  upon  in  Sir  Bruce  Bruce-Porter’s  presence. 
I  have  since  been  a  patient  of  this  most  painstaking  and  able  physician 
and  can  never  forget  his  kindness  and  success  in  attending  to  me.  He 
was  most  indignant  over  the  Axham  scandal  and  did  not  for  a  moment 
hesitate  to  express  his  feelings  both  in  public  and  in  private.  His  sym¬ 
pathy  and  goodness  during  the  later  stages  of  that  tragic  affair  heartened 
and  helped  me  more  than  I  can  say. 

Following  closely  upon  these  cases,  the  Duchess  of  Sutherland  for  a 
second  time  had  occasion  to  consult  me. 

A  dance  had  been  arranged  on  a  certain  date  at  Hampden  House, 
and  the  Prince  of  Wales  and  Duke  of  York  were,  I  believe,  amongst  the 
expected  guests.  About  4  o’clock  on  that  day  the  Duchess  arrived  at 
my  house  in  Park  Lane  limping  and  in  distress  about  a  knee  which  had 
refused  to  get  well  in  time  for  the  dance.  My  anaesthetist  had  left,  but 
with  wonderful  courage  the  Duchess  allowed  me  adjust  the  difficulty, 
and  I  heard  afterwards  that  she  was  able  to  dance  with  her  royal  visitors. 
Another  notable  case  at  this  period  was  that  of  Miss  Victoria  Keppel, 
the  daughter  of  Sir  Derek  Keppel.  She  had  seriously  damaged  her  knee, 
and  tiringly  long  treatment  in  the  most  distinguished  quarters  was  not 
proving  productive  of  good  results. 

Lady  Keppel  brought  her  daughter  to  me  one  afternoon  and  I  think 
I  operated  two  or  three  days  later.  The  cure  was  immediate,  and  there 
has  been  no  recurrence.  Both  myself  and  Dr.  Axham  gained  powerful 
friends  through  this  case,  and  I  know  Sir  Derek  used  his  influence  for 
my  colleague  in  high  quarters. 

It  was  just  after  this  incident  that  Mr.  Dawson  Milward  and  Sir 
Gerald  du  Maurier  consulted  me — both  of  them  as  charming  and  pleasant 
off  the  stage  as  on.  The  former  was  at  the  time  studying  the  part  of  the 
unbending  orthodox  medical  practitioner  in  Miss  Dorothy  Brandon’s 
wonderful  play.  The  Outsider ,  which  was  largely  inspired  by  my  own 
career. 

A  desire  was  expressed  to  revive  the  play  if  I  would  undertake  the 
role  of  Ragatsky  the  bone-setter.  I  would  have  loved  it — remembering 
my  amateur  acting  days — but  had  to  refuse  as  the  work  entailed  would 
have  been  too  heavy. 
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Other  interesting  and  important  people  who  then  came  through  my 
hands  were  Lord  Edward  Gleichen,  a  cousin  of  Queen  Mary,  Lord  Beatty, 
Lord  Altamont,  etc.,  Lady  Chesterfield,  Lady  Lisburn,  Lady  Mexboro, 
Mr.  W.  L.  Courtney,  Lord  Leigh,  Lady  Crosfield. 

Lord  Beatty  amused  me  by  a  story  he  told  of  some  provincial  mayor 
who  in  introducing  his  distinguished  guest  to  a  large  audience  grotesquely 
mispronounced  his  name. 

He  struck  me  as  the  beau-ideal  Admiral  of  the  Fleet.  Firm  features, 
quick  decisive  eyes,  strength  in  every  movement  and  self-reliance  were 
his  dominant  characteristics.  Yet  his  powerful  stern  face  could,  and 
often  did,  relax  into  the  kindest  and  gentlest  of  smiles. 

He  was  a  wonderful  patient.  I  am  told  that  he  wears  his  hat  with 
the  characteristic  tilt  we  are  used  to  on  account  of  the  unusual  develop¬ 
ment  of  one  of  the  frontal  sinuses.  Whether  this  is  true  I  do  not  know 
as  I  never  asked  him  about  it.  My  clearest  recollection  of  the  man.  is 
that  it  was  a  veritable  inspiration  to  meet  him. 

Mrs.  Bernard  Shaw — wife  of  the  famous  playwright — a  little  later 
became  a  patient  of  mine,  and  her  case,  which  was  one  of  great  difficulty, 
and  which  had  been  ineffectually  treated  for  a  long  time,  gave  me  much 
trouble.  I  mastered  the  problem  after  a  little  while,  however,  and  she 
regained  full  use  of  a  seriously  injured  limb. 

The  newspapers  got  hold  of  a  report  that  it  was  Mr.  Bernard  Shaw  who 
was  my  patient,  and  the  renowned  writer,  I  am  told,  was  much  amused 
by  the  mistake. 

As  a  memento  of  my  cure  of  his  wife  he  gave  me  a  beautiful  copy 
of  Saint  Joan,  on  the  front  page  of  which  he  too  generously  wrote,  “  To 
another  worker  of  miracles.”  Mrs.  Shaw  presented  me  with  a  complete 
copy  of  her  illustrious  husband’s  works,  amongst  the  most  beautifully 
bound  volumes  I  have  ever  seen. 

Both  these  souveniers  will  long  be  cherished  as  gifts  from  two  of  the 
kindest  and  most  delightful  people  I  have  ever  met. 

Bernard  Shaw  is  a  subtly  clever  and  engrossingly  charming  conver¬ 
sationalist.  It  is  always  a  keen  pleasure  and  mental  tonic  to  meet  him. 
He  has,  I  am  proud  to  say,  more  than  once  broken  a  journalistic  lance  in 
defending  me  and  my  work. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  features  of  my  career  has  been  the  oppor¬ 
tunities  it  has  afforded  me  of  meeting  so  many  distinguished  people  in 
almost  every  walk  of  life.  Some  of  the  earliest  I  recall  are  Adeleine  Gene, 
the  famous  dancer  ;  Lord  Charles  Beresford,  who  was  most  furious  at 
a  later  period  over  the  General  Medical  Council’s  treatment  of  Dr. 
Axham,  and  was  preparing,  just  before  his  death,  to  bring  the  whole 
question  up  in  the  House  of  Lords  ;  Lord  Cadogan,  just  after  he  resigned 
the  Viceroyalty  of  Ireland  ;  Princess  Pless  ;  Victoria,  Lady  Yarborough  ; 
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Admiral  Selfridge  of  the  United  States  Navy  ;  Helen  Mathers,  the 
novelist ;  and  a  host  of  others. 

Princess  Marie  Louise  once  sent  a  favourite  cat  to  me.  It  had  dis¬ 
located  its  jaw  in  a  fall.  I  was  able  to  repair  the  damage,  and  a  photograph 
of  the  Royal  pussy,  autographed  by  its  owner,  is  now  amongst  my  most 
prized  possessions. 


CHAPTER  XXV 

DR.  AXHAM 

SHORTLY  before  recognition  was  accorded  me,  Dr.  Axham, 
owing  to  his  age,  was  forced  to  resign  his  position  with  me  as 
anaesthetist.  Our  association  had  been  of  the  happiest  nature, 
and  I  missed  my  loyal  colleague  and  supporter  very  acutely 
indeed.  Dr.  Frank  Collie  on  more  than  one  memorable  occasion  had  sent 
cases  to  me,  and  had  been  the  first  to  arouse  the  very  long  controversy  in 
the  Medical  Press  in  1916,  and  was  as  convinced  as  Dr.  Axham  had  been 
of  the  value  of  the  methods  I  practised.  I  asked  him  if  he  had  the  courage 
to  step  into  my  old  friend’s  place.  With  alacrity  Dr.  Collie  decided  to 
become  my  anaesthetist,  and  thus  began  an  association  which  only  ended 
with  my  retirement.  In  him  I  found  a  most  able  anaesthetist,  and  sagacious 
and  tactful  physician,  and  a  most  powerful  and  faithful  friend.  Whilst 
with  me  he  married  Mrs.  Cohen,  the  famous  “  Wilhelmina  Stitch  ”  of  the 
Daily  Graphic,  now  of  the  Daily  Sketch — and  surely  a  happier  union  has 
rarely  been  made.  Mrs.  Frank  Collie  is  one  of  the  brainiest  and  most 
mentally-agile  women  it  has  been  my  fortune  to  meet,  and  her  ability  is 
only  equalled  by  her  frank  and  sterling  character  and  kindly,  hospitable 
nature.  Her  clever  poems  in  the  Daily  Sketch  are  a  help  to  hosts  of 
people  who  require  strengthening,  encouraging  and  cheering  on  life’s 
sometimes  difficult  way,  and  I  was  profoundly  touched  by  the  following 
lines  she  once  presented  to  me. 

Hands 

{To  Sir  Herbert  Barker.) 

I  thought  of  various  gifts  to-day,  of  gifts  that  bless  the  human  race  ; 
how  each,  in  its  own  special  way,  has  in  this  world  a  valued  place.  The 
forceful  and  directing  brain  that  points  the  path  for  us  to  tread  ;  the  poet, 
with  no  thought  of  gain,  teaching  that  Beauty  is  not  dead  ;  the  actor  and 
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the  artist  too  ;  the  voice  as  lovely  as  a  song — then  in  a  flash  I  thought  of 
You  whose  hands  to  all  the  world  belong.  Of  all  the  gifts  that  one  can  name, 
the  gift  of  healing  hands  must  be,  the  gift  that  has  the  greatest  claim  to 
stake  its  immortality.  Oh  !  fortunate  and  happy  one  who  has  the  gift  of 
hands  that  heal  !  There  is  no  joy  beneath  the  sun  like  working  for  another’s 
weal.  I  can  but  think  you  work  for  Him  whene’er  your  hands  put  wrong 
to  right  ;  and  when  you  straighten  some  child’s  limb — His  stars  shine 
forth  His  deep  delight ! 

WlLHELMINA  STITCH. 

In  the  spring  of  1925,  after  nearly  thirty-five  years’  practice,  I 
decided  to  retire,  and  to  take  up  my  residence  in  some  sunnier  country. 
I  had  learnt  to  be  very  dependent  for  my  health  and  happiness  on  good 
barometric  conditions.  I  decided,  therefore,  to  relinquish  both  my 
houses  in  England,  and  to  take  up  my  residence  in  Italy  where  I  have 
lived,  with  intervals  for  travel  abroad,  ever  since. 

During  one  of  my  short  visits  to  London  I  had  been  to  see  my  old  friend 
and  colleague,  Dr.  Axham.  I  found  him  much  frailer,  and  most  evidently 
nearing  the  end  of  his  earthly  career.  He  was  very  very  changed.  He  bore 
no  malice  towards  those  who  had  so  harshly  treated  him,  but  he  was  pain¬ 
fully,  deeply  anxious  that  his  name  should  be  restored  to  the  Medical 
Register  before  he  died.  I  knew  it  was  more  for  the  cause  than  for  his  own 
sake  that  he  so  earnestly  desired  this.  Yet  he  seemed  to  think  that  if  he 
could  be  reinstated  such  action  on  the  part  of  the  authorities  would  con¬ 
stitute  a  sort  of  belated  amende  honorable  to  me  as  well  as  to  him.  I  said 
nothing  as  he  talked  in  this  strain,  but  I  felt  that  no  acknowledgment  of 
my  work  would  ever  be  made  by  the  General  Medical  Council.  That 
my  estimate  of  the  situation  was  correct  was  amply  exemplified  when  the 
Royal  College  of  Physicians,  Edinburgh,  pointed  out  that  they  had 
returned  Dr.  Axham  his  diploma  on  the  understanding  that  he  would  not 
recur  to  the  practice  which  led  to  his  suspension  ! 

Before  leaving  for  Italy,  I  promised  Dr.  Axham  that  I  would  person¬ 
ally  write  to  Sir  Donald  MacAlister,  the  President  of  the  General  Medical 
Council,  on  his  behalf.  On  my  return  to  Alassio,  I  sent  him  the  following 
letter  : — 


Villa  Iris, 

Alassio, 

Italy, 

Sept.  21  st,  1925. 


Dear  Sir  Donald  MacAlister, 

During  a  recent  visit  to  London  I  called  upon  Dr.  F.  W.  Axham, 
my  late  anaesthetist,  who,  you  will  remember,  was  struck  off  the  Register 
on  account  of  his  association  with  me  in  my  work  of  manipulative  surgery. 
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I  found  him  very  nearly  at  the  end  of  his  strength  and  suffering  from  the 
infirmities  of  advanced  age.  He  is  eighty-seven,  and  cannot  last  very  much 
longer.  He  expressed  a  wish  to  me  to  have  his  name  restored  to  the  Official 
List  before  he  dies.  Cannot  this  be  done  ?  He  has,  of  course,  long  since 
ceased  to  administer  anaesthetics  for  me,  and  I  have  for  the  present  given 
up  my  practice  in  London.  I  have  known  Dr.  Axham  for  very  many  years, 
and  he  is  one  of  the  straightest,  most  truthful  and  honourable  men  I  have 
ever  met.  That  he  should  be  condemned  for  helping  me  in  my  manipula¬ 
tive  surgery  research  work  for  which  I  have  been  honoured  is  surely 
wrong,  and  I  appeal  to  you  to  use  your  influence  on  his  behalf.  We  all 
know  the  place  that  manipulative  surgery  is  taking  in  the  surgical  world, 
and  Dr.  Axham’s  only  offence  is  that  he  has  helped  to  bring  this  advance 
about.  May  i  hear  from  you  early,  for  I  fear  that  if  something  is  not  done 
soon  it  will  be  too  late. 

Yours  very  faithfully, 

Herbert  Barker. 

The  courtesy  I  extended  to  the  President  in  personally  addressing  him 
was  not  reciprocated — a  bad  augury  for  the  fulfilment  of  my  hope — but  in 
due  course  I  received  a  typed  and  official  reply  that  if  Dr.  Axham  would 
apply  for  the  necessary  forms  upon  which  to  make  his  application  for  re¬ 
instatement  they  would  be  sent  to  him.  Dr.  Axham,  too  weak  and  ill  to 
do  much,  entrusted  the  preparation  of  the  required  formalities  to  his 
lawyers,  who  saw  that  every  detail  was  attended  to  and  in  perfect  order. 

Curiously  enough,  for  I  did  not  know  of  his  intentions,  Mr.  (now  Sir 
John)  Murray,  some  days  after  I  had  written  the  President  of  the  General 
Medical  Council,  sent  the  following  letter  to  the  Times,  and  it  appeared 
in  the  issue  September  28th,  1925  : — 

The  Case  of  Dr.  Axham 
To  the  Editor  of  the  “  Times  ” 

Sir, 

I  have  been  reading  an  article  about  Sir  Herbert  Barker  in  one  of 
the  monthly  magazines,  and  rejoice  to  hear  that  his  good  work  is  now 
recognised  by  the  medical  profession. 

May  I  once  more  call  attention  to  the  very  hard  case  of  Dr.  Axham  ? 
Years  ago  he  went  to  see  Mr.  Barker  perform  over  forty  operations,  and 
was  so  impressed  by  his  skill  that  he  agreed  to  give  anaesthetics  to  his 
patients.  For  this  he  was  condemned  by  the  Medical  Council  to  lose  his 
Edinburgh  and  London  degrees,  and  he  was  judged  guilty  of  “  infamous 
conduct.”  None  of  his  judges  had  taken  the  trouble  that  he  had  to  form 
an  opinion  on  Mr.  Barker’s  work. 

His  action  is  now  fully  justified,  but  he  has  been  ruined,  and  is  past 
active  work.  Surely  the  present  Medical  Council  must  see  the  hardship 
that  has  been  inflicted  on  Dr.  Axham,  and  it  would  be  a  gracious  and 
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generous  act  if  they  were  to  restore  his  degrees.  It  would  give  great 
pleasure  to  the  old  man,  and  could  only  do  credit  to  the  Council. 

I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

John  Murray. 

50A  Albemarle  Street,  W.  i. 

Sept.  26. 

No  one  had  been  more  loyal  and  persistent  to  secure  justice  for  my 
colleague,  Dr.  Axham,  than  the  head  of  the  famous  publishing  house  of 
Murray,  who  appreciated  his  sterling  character  which  he  had  grown  to 
admire  more  and  more  during  a  long  and  deep  friendship.  Mr.  Murray’s 
communication  as  usual  was  couched  in  dignified  and  restrained  language, 
unassailably  logical,  and  whole-heartedly  in  favour  of  Dr.  Axham.  This 
letter  was  naturally  the  prelude  of  another  Press  storm  which  at  that  time 
I  regretted  exceedingly,  for  I  knew  that  the  newspapers,  as  the  pulse- 
feelers  of  the  community,  were  intensely  indignant  and  would  probably 
espouse  the  cause  of  the  fast-failing  Dr.  Axham  so  strongly  that — out 
of  sheer  perversity  and  an  obstinate  determination  not  to  acknowledge 
themselves  in  the  wrong — the  various  Medical  Authorities  would  do 
everything  they  could  to  delay  or  stop  the  course  of  merciful  justice. 
My  fears  turned  out  to  be  only  too  well  founded  !  The  most  respon¬ 
sible  organs  of  public  opinion  were  almost  universally  clamant  in  their 
demand  that  Dr.  Axham  should  be  restored  to  the  Medical  Register.  A 
little  more  than  a  week  after  the  publication  of  the  Murray  letter  in  the 
Times,  the  following  communication  from  the  pen  of  Sir  Herbert  Parsons 
appeared  on  October  8th,  1925  : — 

The  Case  of  Dr.  Axham 
To  the  Editor  of  the  “  Times.” 

Sir, 

The  letter  in  your  issue  of  September  28  will  arouse  world-wide 
sympathy,  and  if  the  appeal  of  Mr.  John  Murray  is  responded  to  the 
General  Medical  Council  will  be  universally  applauded. 

Sir  Arbuthnot  Lane,  the  famous  surgeon,  reminded  us  recently  in  the 
Press  that  Sir  Herbert  Barker’s  knighthood  was  the  outcome  of  a  memorial 
sent  to  the  Prime  Minister  by  eminent  London  surgeons  in  recognition 
of  his  work.  Surely  this  act  constituted  one  of  the  greatest  triumphs  of 
sheer  worth  over  prejudice  ever  recorded.  But  it  was  Dr.  Axham  who,  in 
the  early  Bays  of  the  then  Mr.  Barker’s  struggles,  recognised  the  merits 
of  his  operations  and  made  them  painlessly  possible  by  the  adminis¬ 
tration  of  anaesthetics.  For  this  his  name  was  struck  off  the  Register  of 
medical  men. 

The  profession  now  knows  that  Dr.  Axham  took  the  only  course 
honourably  open  to  him,  and  fully  realise  what  Sir  Herbert  Barker  has 
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done  for  the  cause  of  manipulative  surgery.  But  why  should  Barker  be 
honoured  and  Axham  contemned  ?  I  join  my  voice  to  Mr.  John  Murray’s 
in  earnestly  asking  for  the  righting  of  this  great  wrong. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

Herbert  Parsons. 

Winton  Lodge, 

Streatham  Common,  S.W.  i. 

October.  ' 

This  significant  and  trenchant  letter  remained  unanswered — indeed, 
it  was  unanswerable — and  later  there  appeared  in  the  same  newspaper 
the  following  letter  from  Mr.  J.  B.  Capper,  a  late  assistant  editor  of  the 
Times — who  for  some  years  had  been  crippled  with  an  obstinate  joint 
injury  which  eventually  I  was  enabled  to  relieve. 

The  Case  of  Dr.  Axham 
To  the  Editor  of  the  “  Times." 

Sir, 

What  is  felt  by  many  people  who  are  sympathetically  interested 
in  the  case  of  Dr.  Axham  is  this  :  that  however  theoretically  complete  may 
be  the  chain  of  reasoning  which  has  led  to  the  present  situation,  it  is  an 
outstanding  fact  that  real  injustice  has  been  inflicted,  and  remains  un¬ 
remedied.  Consequently,  the  reasoning,  though  specious,  does  not  con¬ 
vince.  As  one  who  for  over  fourteen  years  has  felt  a  personal  debt  to  Dr. 
Axham  no  less  truly  than  to  Sir  Herbert  Barker,  I  ask  leave  to  emphasise 
this  point.  Sir  Herbert  Barker’s  personal  skill  has  conferred  such  great 
and  acknowledged  benefit  upon  the  community  that  the  knighthood  by 
which  his  services  have  been  recognised  is  admitted  by  most  of  those  who 
know  the  facts  to  have  been  justly  earned.  Dr.  Axham,  on  the  contrary, 
for  assisting  him  in  this  good  work — assisting  him  not  lightly  or  from 
motives  of  gain,  but  from  conviction,  after  careful  study — is  branded  as 
“  infamous,”  and  made  a  professional  outcast ;  although,  by  the  act  of 
the  Sovereign,  on  the  advice  of  his  Prime  Minister,  it  is  proclaimed  that 
Dr.  Axham’s  view  of  Sir  Herbert  Barker’s  work  was  correct.  In  the  light 
of  these  facts,  can  the  glaring  injustice  of  Dr.  Axham’s  treatment  be  soberly 
denied  ?  Obviously,  the  brand  of  “  infamy  ”  ought  now  to  be  removed. 
Why  is  this  not  done  ? 

Two  reasons  suggest  themselves.  There  is  the  fear  of  creating  an 
inconvenient  “  precedent,”  and  there  is  reluctance  to  undo,  and  thereby 
appear  to  discredit,  an  act  of  the  General  Medical  Council  many  years  ago. 
But  has  either  plea  any  real  force  ?  The  fear  of  a  precedent  may  be  dis¬ 
missed  at  once.  The  circumstances  of  the  case  are  so  exceptional  and 
peculiar  that  almost  certainly  they  will  not  recur.  Should  they  by  some 
strange  chance  do  so — say ,  one  hundred  years  hence — the  controlling  medical 
authority  of  those  days  may  with  an  easy  mind  be  left  to  deal  with  the 
matter  untrammelled  by  anything  that  is  done  now.  As  to  the  other  plea, 
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it  is  unnecessary  that  the  consistency  of  the  G.M.C.  should  be  called  in 
question.  Dr.  Axham  may  well  be  thought  to  have  suffered  sufficiently  for 
his  technical  fault,  if  fault  there  were.  Let  the  G.M.C. ,  if  they  so  please, 
regard  the  obliteration  of  the  brand  of  “  infamy  ”  as  an  act  of  grace.  Dr. 
Axham  is  too  old  to  resume  practice  ;  no  possible  harm  could  be  done. 
Must  a  sentence  passed  by  the  General  Medical  Council,  unlike  most  of 
those  pronounced  by  Courts  of  Justice,  in  the  name  of  the  King,  necessarily 
endure  for  life  ? 

Yours  faithfully, 

J.  B.  Capper. 

Reigate. 


Once  more  no  reply  or  comment  was  forthcoming  to  this  letter,  and 
later  a  powerful  communication  was  printed  just  before  Christmas 
signed  “  One  of  the  Rank  and  File.”  The  writer  told  me  afterwards  that 
he  thought  it  wiser  to  sign  his  opinions  thus.  He  happens  to  be  a  titled 
London  physician  of  the  very  front  rank  !  Here  is  what  he  said,  on 
December  18th,  1925  : — 

The  Case  of  Dr.  Axham 
To  the  Editor  of  the  “  Times.” 

Sir, 

I  notice  in  the  Times  of  to-day’s  date  that  Dr.  Graham  Little  seems 
to  think  that  the  honour  of  the  medical  profession  is  satisfied,  especially 
that  portion  of  it  which  constitutes  the  august  body  known  as  the  General 
Medical  Council,  by  throwing  the  responsibility  from  one  controlling 
body  to  another,  while  poor  Dr.  Axham,  the  victim,  is  dying  bearing  an 
unmerited  slur  on  his  good  name.  The  situation  would  make  a  very 
amusing  subject  for  any  revue  were  it  not  so  tragic.  The  General  Medical 
Council  removes  the  doctor’s  name  from  the  list  of  practitioners,  and 
having  done  this  the  College  of  Surgeons  then  deprives  him  of  his  quali¬ 
fications.  The  General  Medical  Council  excuses  its  present  attitude  in 
declining  to  restore  his  name  on  the  ground  that  legally  he  now  has  no" 
qualifications,  while  the  College  of  Surgeons  (which  is  not  in  any  way 
concerned  with  the  actual  removal  of  the  name  from  the  list  of  practitioners, 
but  acted  entirely  because  of  the  action  of  the  General  Medical  Council) 
declines  to  restore  the  qualifications  which  Dr.  Axham  had  earned  by 
qualifying  examinations  and  by  payment  of  substantial  fees  to  the 
examining  body. 

To  the  rank  and  file  of  the  medical  profession  this  would  appear  a 
prima  facie  case  for  a  Parliamentary  enquiry,  and  possibly  a  modification 
of  the  Medical  Act,  so  that  the  control  of  the  profession  might  be  placed 
in  the  hands  of  an  independent  body  which  would  put  an  end  to  the  present 
autocratic  control  which  is  bringing  unmerited  public  ridicule  on  the  heads 
of  a  large  body  of  medical  men  and  women  who  have  no  voice  whatever  in 
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the  election  of  these  bodies,  and  deeply  resent  their  profession  being  made 
the  laughing-stock  of  the  community. 

One  of  the  Rank  and  File. 

December  18. 

By  this  time  the  leading  newspapers  in  the  country  were  lending  Dr. 
Axham’s  case  all  possible  aid.  This  letter,  which  was  printed  in  the 
Spectator  on  December  ioth,  is  typical  of  many.  Sir  Herbert  Parsons, 
again  writing  strongly,  said  : — 

The  Case  of  Dr.  Axham 

To  the  Editor  of  the  “  Spectator .” 

Sir, 

No  one  will,  I  think,  disagree  with  the  medical  law  which  forbids 
a  qualified  man  to  “  cover,”  i.e.  assist  or  professionally  associate  with  an 
unqualified  practitioner  ;  but  any  one,  I  believe,  will  admit  that  allow¬ 
ances  should  be  made  under  extraordinarily  exceptional  circumstances. 
For  example — and  this  argument  was  publicly  used  by  Dr.  Axham  years 
ago,  when  he  justified  his  conduct  in  giving  anesthetics  to  Sir  Herbert 
Barker’s  patients — suppose  a  layman  were  to  discover  an  indisputable 
cure  for  some  hitherto  incurable  disease,  or  a  means  undeniably  more 
efficacious  than  any  known  for  the  alleviation  of  a  painful  malady,  and  that 
the  remedy  could  only  be  applied  by  the  discoverer  with  the  assistance 
of  a  qualified  medical  man — say  to  administer  an  anaesthetic.  Who  can 
deny  the  possibility  of  such  a  situation  arising,  and  how  are  the  regulations 
of  the  General  Medical  Council  to  meet  it  ?  Would  they  strike  off  the 
Register,  as  guilty  of  infamous  conduct,  the  doctor  who  placed  the  relief 
of  suffering  before  every  other  consideration  and  did  his  first  duty  as  a 
medical  practitioner  ?  This  is  the  case  of  Dr.  Axham. 

I  am,  Sir,  etc., 

Herbert  Parsons. 

Winton  Lodge, 

Streatham  Common,  S.W. 

Again  the  arguments  and  the  position  taken  up  by  the  writer  were  too 
powerful  to  be  assailed. 

I  think  it  must  have  been  something  of  a  bombshell  for  the  doctors 
when  Lord  Dawson  of  Penn  raised  his  voice  on  the  side  of  Dr.  Axham’s 
reinstatement.  The  famous  physician  was  too  big  a  man  to  remain  silent 
any  longer,  and  I  was  gratified,  but  not  surprised.  On  the  same  day, 
January  ist,  1926,  the  Times  published  the  following  leader  : — 

Dr.  Axham  Once  More 

It  is  clear  that  the  members  of  the  General  Medical  Council  find  it 
difficult,  even  at  this  late  period,  to  understand  why  the  public  should  be  so 
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greatly  disturbed  about  “  the  case  of  Dr.  Axham.”  From  the  professional 
point  of  view  Dr.  Axham,  of  course,  has  no  case  at  all.  That  is  admitted. 
He  broke  a  rule,  and  has  paid  the  penalty.  The  public,  however,  is  not 
concerned  with  the  professional  point  of  view.  It  feels,  whether  rightly  or 
wrongly,  that  it  has  an  absolute  right  to  the  benefit  of  any  knowledge  which 
may  be  available,  no  matter  by  whom  this  knowledge  has  been  won.  In  this 
respect  it  does  not  discriminate  between  Sir  Herbert  Barker,  for  instance, 
and  the  President  of  the  General  Medical  Council  himself.  It  is  con¬ 
vinced,  and  the  evidence  is  sufficient  to  justify  such  conviction,  that  Sir 
Herbert  Barker  has  added  to  the  means  available  for  the  relief  of  human 
suffering.  It  honours  him,  therefore,  and  with  him,  those  who  have  assisted 
his  work.  Further,  it  takes  the  view  that  such  service  to  humanity  outweighs 
any  offence  against  professional  rules  which  may  have  been  committed.  In 
other  words,  if  the  General  Medical  Council  really  represents  the  public, 
as  opposed  to  the  doctors,  it  must,  as  an  act  of  grace,  restore  to  the  Register 
the  name  of  a  man  who,  by  common  consent,  has  served  the  public 
diligently  and  well.  The  letter  from  Lord  Dawson  of  Penn,  which  is 
printed  in  an  adjoining  column  this  morning,  gives  the  weight  of  unim¬ 
peachable  authority  to  this  view  of  the  case. 

To  attempt  to  answer  it  by  shifting  the  responsibility  for  inaction  from 
one  medical  body  to  another  is  at  once  a  short-sighted  and  an  undignified 
proceeding.  It  is  short-sighted  because  the  public  mind  is  thereby  need¬ 
lessly  exasperated  ;  it  is  undignified  because — to  use  blunt  language — 
nobody  believes  that  the  difficulties  about  which  so  much  has  recently 
been  made  are  real  difficulties.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  painfully  evident  that 
the  General  Medical  Council  feels  itself  placed  in  a  very  awkward  position 
and  does  not  know  how  to  effect  its  escape.  A  little  consideration  would 
reveal  the  fact  that  the  awkwardness  has  arisen  as  a  consequence  of  narrow 
views  and  of  confused  thinking.  There  need  be  no  attempt  to  excuse  the 
rule  against  “  covering  ”  unqualified  practice.  It  is  a  rule  which,  in  its 
general  operation,  must  commend  itself  to  all  reasonable  people.  On  the 
other  hand,  to  deny  that  exceptional  cases  may  from  time  to  time  arise  is 
to  adopt  a  purely  unreasonable  attitude.  And  when  an  exceptional  case 
does  arise,  exceptional  treatment  should  forthwith  be  meted  out  to  it. 
Such  a  course  is  not  at  all  likely  to  lower  the  prestige  of  any  legislative  body, 
for  the  reason  that  all  legislative  bodies  are  concerned,  first  and  foremost, 
to  do  justice  as  between  man  and  man. 

Of  course,  as  I  fully  expected,  the  Thomas  affair  was  revived,  obviously 
in  the  attempt  to  weaken  Dr.  Axham’s  position  by  trying  to  discredit  me. 
Dr.  Norman  King,  the  Registrar  of  the  General  Medical  Council,  and 
Dr.  Graham  Little,  the  Honorary  Secretary  of  the  Parliamentary  Medical 
Committee,  were  both  responsible  in  this  regard.  Mr.  (now  Sir  John) 
Murray  administered  the  deserved  castigation  of  the  former,  and  the  latter 
is  scarcely  likely  to  forget  the  way  in  which  his  controversial  tactics  were 
commented  upon  in  the  editorial  columns  of  one  of  the  leading  dailies  of 
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the  world — the  Manchester  Guardian.  Sir  John  Murray’s  letter  to  the 
Times  on  December  31st,  1925,  is  worthy  of  reproduction. 

The  Case  of  Dr.  Axham 

To  the  Editor  of  the  “  Times.” 

Sir, 

I  am  rather  surprised  that  Mr.  JNforman  King  should  have  to  resort 
to  the  trial  of  191 1  in  defence  of  the  G.M.C.,  for  he  must  be  well  acquainted 
with  Mr.  Walter  Whitehead’s  scathing  exposure  of  that  case  in  the  English 
Review  of  June,  1911,  although  the  public  may  have  forgotten  it.  The 
plaintiff  claimed  £5000  damages,  and  received  a  verdict  for  £20.  Mr. 
Whitehead  (F.R.C.S.)  wrote  : — 

“  When  I  dwell  on  the  verdict,  I  am  amazed  and  indignant. 

.  .  .  Twenty  guineas  in  this  case  mean  very  much  what  a  farthing 

damages  means  in  a  libel  action.  They  were  contemptuous  damages.” 

In  this  case  Mr.  Barker  was  the  defendant ;  and  the  full  recognition 
of  Sir  Herbert  Barker  is  the  best  answer  to  the  verdict  so  far  as  he  is  con¬ 
cerned.  Dr.  Axham  was  not  a  defendant,  but  only  a  witness  in  the  case. 
He  was  struck  off  the  Register  because  he  considered  the  relief  of  much 
suffering  a  higher  duty  than  obedience  to  obsolete  rules. 

Mr.  King  asks  why  Dr.  Axham  has  not  applied  sooner  for  reinstate¬ 
ment.  I  think  I  can  tell  him,  though  I  do  so  on  my  own  responsibility. 
Before  the  public  recognition  of  Sir  Herbert  Barker  it  would  have  been  use¬ 
less  to  apply.  After  that  recognition  many  of  Dr.  Axham’s  friends  (pro¬ 
fessional  as  well  as  laymen)  urged  him  to  appeal,  but  he  said  in  effect — 
“  No,  I  am  not  going  cap  in  hand  to  the  men  who  ruined  me  for  doing 
a  work  of  humanity,  in  which  subsequent  events  have  proved  that 
I  was  right.”  Last  autumn  he  received  a  suggestion  from  the  G.M.C. 
that  he  should  apply.  This  altered  the  situation  and  he  took  the 
hint. 

The  rules  of  the  G.M.C.  may  have  compelled  the  G.M.C.  to  act  as  they 
did  in  19 11  ;  but  the  arguments  for  their  present  action  must  indeed  be 
weak  if  they  have  to  call  in  aid  the  case  of  Thomas  v.  Barker  at  this  time 
of  day. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

John  Murray. 

50A  Albemarle  Street,  W.i. 

Dec.  30. 


The  Daily  Mail ,  which  has  throughout  its  existence  fought  for  justice 
whatever  the  conflict  has  lost  them  or  cost  them,  in  issue  after  issue 
espoused  the  case  of  Dr.  Axham  strongly,  fairly  and  unanswerably.  I 
give  a  few  specimens  of  letters  which  appeared  in  its  columns. 
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The  Case  of  Dr.  Axham 
To  the  Editor  of  the  “  Daily  Mail." 

Sir, 

Like  many  of  my  colleagues,  I  am  very  grateful  to  the  Daily  Mail 
for  the  efforts  it  is  making  to  restore  Dr.  Axham’s  name  to  the  Register. 

The  attitude  which  is  assumed  by  the  body  which  withholds  his 
diploma  would  be  ridiculous  were  it  not  so  tragic  in  the  circumstances. 

I  trust  sincerely  that  the  steps  which  the  Daily  Mail  is  taking  will 
result  in  the  restoration  to  Dr.  Axham  of  his  qualification  to  practise  before 
it  is  too  late. 

A  Hospital  Surgeon. 

Harley  Street. 

An  Ignoble  Policy 
To  the  Editor  of  the  “  Daily  Mail  .” 

Sir, 

I  wish  heartily  to  support  the  splendid  effort  the  Daily  Mail  is 
making  to  have  the  medical  qualifications  of  Dr.  Axham  restored  to  him. 

I  feel  ashamed  for  the  leading  members  of  my  profession — which  has 
always  been  qualified  by  the  epithet  “  noble  ” — that  they  should  be  so 
ignoble  and  uncharitable  as  to  deny  to  this  old  man  in  his  last  days  this  one 
comfort  and  pardon  for  an  offence  purely  technical  and  never  “  infamous.” 

I  maintain  that  the  public  has  gained  by  his  action.  His  object  was 
“  Service,  not  self.” 

M.D.,  F.R.G.S. 

Harley  Street. 

In  a  foot-note  the  editor  added  : — 

The  two  letters  above  are  typical  of  many  others  we  have  received 
from  leading  physicians  and  surgeons. 

Case  of  Dr.  Axham 

(From  Major- Gen.  Lord  Edward  Gleichen,  D.S.O.,  C.B.) 

To  the  Editor  of  the  “  Daily  Mail” 

Sir, 

It  is  very  strange  that  the  General  Medical  Council  should, 
according  to  the  apparently  official  statement,  have  to  await  the  views  of 
two  other  bodies  before  performing  a  simple  act  of  the  barest  justice  to 
Dr.  Axham. 

It  seems  fairly  obvious  that,  unless  the  Council  should  give  way, 
however  grudgingly,  to  public  pressure,  they  will  be  liable  to  forfeit  in 
this  matter  the  respect  to  which  they  would  otherwise  be  entitled.  Better 
late  than  never. 

Edward  Gleichen. 

35  Catherine  Street, 

Buckingham  Gate,  S.W.  i. 
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Practically  the  entire  responsible  Press  was  now  fighting  for  the  rein¬ 
statement  of  my  colleague,  and  the  result  of  the  appeal  to  the  Royal  College 
of  Surgeons  was  awaited  by  the  public  with  growing — almost  menacing 
impatience  and  the  intensest  interest.  On  January  15th,  1926,  the  follow¬ 
ing  report  appeared  in  the  Times  : — 

Case  of  Dr.  Axham 
Readmission  Refits ed  by  R.C.S. 

The  Council  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  yesterday  considered 
the  case  of  Dr.  Axham.  The  proceedings  were  private,  but  the  following 
was  given  as  the  official  report  for  publication  : — 

“  At  a  quarterly  meeting  of  the  Council  of  the  Royal  College  of 

Surgeons  of  England  to-day  a  further  application  from  Mr.  F.  W. 

Axham  for  restoration  to  the  membership  of  the  College  was  con¬ 
sidered,  but  the  Council  did  not  see  fit  to  rescind  the  resolution  of 

July  13,  1911,  removing  Mr.  Axham  from  being  a  member  of  the 

College.” 

No  explanation  was  offered — no  why  or  wherefore  given  for  this 
cruel,  unpopular  and  merciless  decision.  The  Press,  almost  without 
dissent,  to  its  eternal  honour  and  credit,  flamed  into  righteous  anger  and 
indignation.  Here  are  two  leaders  from  the  Daily  Mail  and  a  few  com¬ 
ments  : — 

The  Public  and  the  Medical  Profession 

The  public  are  wise  in  attaching  great  importance  to  the  affair  of  Dr. 
Axham  and  his  treatment  by  the  bodies  which  govern  the  medical  pro¬ 
fession.  Those  bodies  by  refusing  to  do  the  right  thing  in  his  case  are 
destroying  their  own  power  to  deal  with  really  serious  offences. 

The  charge  against  him  was  that  he  had  administered  anaesthetics  for 
an  unqualified  practitioner  in  manipulative  surgery — Mr.  Barker,  the 
famous  bone-setter.  The  fact  that  Mr.  Barker  was  subsequently  knighted 
with  the  approval  of  a  great  number  of  eminent  medical  men  has  rendered 
the  action  taken  against  Dr.  Axham  not  merely  ridiculous  but  also 
tyrannical. 

The  Council  of  the  Royal  Surgeons  last  week  had  his  application  for 
the  restoration  of  his  diploma  before  it.  By  refusing  in  its  corporate 
capacity  to  show  mercy  and  justice  towards  an  aged  man,  the  Council  was 
guilty  of  a  harshness  of  which  its  individual  members  would  be  ashamed 
were  they  directly  and  personally  responsible. 

There  is  always  danger  that  the  very  irresponsibility  which  attaches 
to  the  members  of  a  large  council  or  committee  may  lead  such  a  body  to  be 
guilty  of  harsh  behaviour.  And  for  that  reason  we  publish  in  Page  9  the 
names  of  the  Council,  so  that  each  member  may  ask  himself  whether  he  is 
proud  of  having  treated  Dr.  Axham  thus,  and  whether  Dr.  Axham  really 
deserved  such  treatment. 
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A  Bad  Decision 

The  decision  of  the  Council  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  not  to 
return  his  diploma  to  Dr.  Axham  will  be  read  with  widespread  indignation. 
Dr.  Axham  was  struck  off  the  Medical  Register  in  1911,  because,  in  the 
capacity  of  anaesthetist,  he  had  assisted  Mr.  Herbert  Barker,  who  has  since 
been  knighted  by  the  King  in  recognition  of  his  work  for  humanity. 
The  two  men  worked  together  in  a  common  cause  ;  the  one  was 
honoured  by  his  Sovereign,  the  other,  whose  life  is  coming  to  a  close, 
was  ruined  by  his  professional  brethren.  Justice  has  not  been  done  to 
Dr.  Axham. 

The  Morning  Post  (January  15th,  1926)  said  : — 

To-day’s  refusal  by  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  to  restore  Dr. 
Axham’s  diploma  will  raise  many  grave  questions.  Apart  from  any  con¬ 
sideration  of  these,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  time  is  not  far  away  when  the 
public,  whose  only  concern  in  medical  and  surgical  questions  is  to 
get  cured  as  quickly  and  cheaply  as  possible,  will  come  to  regard 
“  punitive  ”  methods  by  the  official  medical  bodies  as  a  certificate  of 
efficiency. 

That  would  be  regrettable  ;  but  it  is  necessary  to  remember  that  in 
matters  affecting  fitness  and  health,  the  public  insists  on  judging  by  results 
and  refuses  to  admit  that  unless  they  can  be  cured  by  regulation  methods 
they  must  be  not  cured  at  all. 

The  Edinburgh  Evening  News  (January  16th,  1926)  published  the  follow¬ 
ing  leading  article  : — 


A  Case  for  Mercy 

The  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  have  once  more  declined  to  reinstate 
Dr.  Axham,  but  at  an  early  date  his  case  is  to  be  considered  by  the  Royal 
College  of  Physicians  of  Edinburgh,  to  whom  also  his  plea  was  extended. 
One  does  not  know  whether  the  decision  of  the  Surgeons  will  have  the 
slightest  influence  upon  the  Physicians,  but  if  “  that  certain  Edinburgh 
independence  of  thought  ”  keeps  uppermost,  a  decree  more  in  harmony 
with  the  public  desire  will  be  forthcoming.  The  obduracy  of  the  Surgeons 
may  be  strictly  professional,  but  to  the  lay  mind  it  errs  in  its  rigidity.  The 
stumbling-block  apparently  is  the  fact  that  Dr.  Axham  will  not  admit  that 
he  did  anything  wrong.  He  may  have  sinned  in  professional  practice, 
but  he  did  it  knowingly  ;  and  did  it  because  his  action  was  calculated  to  do 
a  greater  amount  of  good  than  standoffish  refusal.  Since  then,  Mr.  Barker, 
his  unqualified  partner  in  this  “  offence,”  has  been  knighted  ;  he  himself 
is  living  in  disgrace.  In  the  strict  letter  of  their  autocratic  law,  the 
Surgeons  doubtless  feel  that  they  are  being  nothing  more  or  less  than  just. 
The  Physicians  can  do  more  ;  they  can  be  merciful.  The  law  occasionally 
is  to  a  “  prisoner  ”  of  86. 
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The  Edinburgh  Evening  Dispatch  leader  ran  thus  : — 

Dr.  Axham 

There  will  be  widespread  disappointment  at  the  announcement  that 
the  Council  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  of  England  does  not  see  fit 
to  restore  Dr.  Axham  to  membership  of  the  College.  But  there  are  cases 
in  which  the  highest  wisdom  lies  in  tolerance  and  mercy,  and  this,  we 
think,  is  one  of  these.  ' 

Sir  Herbert  Barker  made  a  last  appeal  on  behalf  of  his  old  associate. 
He  said  that  Dr.  Axham  believed  that  he  did  a  public  duty,  and  that  as  one 
whose  work  was  consecrated  to  the  relief  of  suffering  no  other  course  was 
honourably  open  to  him. 

“  For  my  small  efforts  to  advance  the  cause  of  manipulative  surgery,” 
says  Sir  Herbert,  “  I  have  been  honoured  by  the  King,  whilst  the  man  who 
made  mercifully  possible  the  work  I  have  endeavoured  to  perform  has  been 
punished  and  stripped  of  his  qualifications  and  cast  into  professional 
outer  darkness.” 

That  is  how  the  public  will  look  at  the  case,  and  they  may  be  right. 
They  will  look  back  upon  the  history  of  medicine  and  recall  instances  in 
which  officialdom  dealt  very  hardly  with  men  in  whose  footsteps  the  pro¬ 
fession  was  afterwards  honoured  to  follow.  A  little  less  harshness  then 
would  have  redounded  to  the  credit  of  the  profession  now. 

The  Daily  Sketch ,  always  amongst  the  first  papers  in  the  espousal  of 
Dr.  Axxham’s  case,  said  on  January  16th,  1926  : — 

The  Axham  Case 

The  medical  profession  has  a  habit  of  crucifying  its  most  gifted 
members  on  the  cross  of  conservative  prejudice,  but  in  time  these  “  un¬ 
fortunate  mistakes  ”  are  usually  rectified  and  the  victim’s  wounds  are 
salved  with  honours.  But  while  Herbert  Barker  has  been  knighted  Dr. 
Axham  remains  officially  “  infamous.” 

What,  other  than  the  pursuit  of  a  mean  personal  or  professional 
vendetta,  can  explain  the  harshness  of  the  G.M.C.’s  conduct  towards  Dr. 
Axham  in  contrast  with  its  tender  handling  of  certain  other  gentlemen  ? 
At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  G.M.C.  there  were  three  practitioners  charged 
with  drunkenness,  after  being  convicted  of  this  offence  at  least  three  times, 
but  not  one  of  the  names  was  removed  from  the  Medical  Register. 

A  doctor  who  has  been  three  times  convicted  of  drunkenness  will  not 
probably  get  drunk  again,  but  apparently  drunkenness  is  regarded  by  the 
G.M.C.  as  a  pardonable  eccentricity,  whereas  the  skilled  administration  of 
anaesthetics  to  the  grateful  patients  of  a  great  healer  (who,  however,  does 
not  happen  to  possess  the  “  Qualifications  ”  of  a  “  sixpenny  Sawbones  ” 
who  may  be  a  fool  when  sober  and  something  much  more  dangerous  when 
drunk)  is  an  unforgivable  sin. 

Drunkenness,  even  when  the  G.M.C.  takes  no  notice  of  it,  is  not 
thought  unforgivable,  for  doctors  who  have  been  punished  for  this  offence 
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have  had  their  names  restored  to  the  Register.  In  the  face  of  such  facts, 
every  dictate  of  decency  and  common  sense  impels  protest  against  the 
grotesque  perversion  of  justice  meted  out  to  Dr.  Axham. 

Truth  waxed  very  satirical.  The  following  notes  appeared  in  “  Entre 
Nous  ”  : — 

A  correspondent  remarks  that  it  is  no  matter  for  surprise  that  the  Royal 
College  of  Surgeons  should  even  refuse  to  facilitate  Dr.  Axham’s  restora¬ 
tion  to  the  Register  by  returning  to  him  his  diploma.  “  Was  not  Sir  Herbert 
Barker,  he  asks,  “  the  arch-heretic  who  professed  to  be  able  to  do  what 
orthodox  surgery  could  not  ?  Did  not  Dr.  Axham,  a  member  of  the  College, 
deliberately  assert,  from  his  own  observation  of  surgeons’  work  as  an 
anaesthetist,  that  this  claim  was  true,  and  persist,  even  when  de -registered, 
in  enabling  Sir  Herbert  to  receive  fees  which  are  the  lawful  property  of 
registered  practitioners  ?  How  can  this  sin  ever  be  forgotten  by  a  corpora¬ 
tion  of  the  registered  ?  ”  I  fear  this  ironical  reflection  is  only  too  well 
justified,  but  it  does  not  apply  so  closely  to  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians 
of  Edinburgh,  which,  so  far  as  I  have  heard,  has  not  yet  decided  to  follow 
the  bad  example  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons. 

And,  for  the  honour  of  surgery  in  general,  as  distinguished  from  its 
Royal  College,  let  two  things  not  be  forgotten.  First,  Dr.  Leonard 
Williams,  when  he  was  editing  the  Medical  Press  and  Circular,  opened  its 
columns  for  many  weeks  to  a  correspondence  on  manipulative  surgery,  in 
which  many  medical  men  testified  to  the  efficacy  of  Mr.  Barker’s  methods  ; 
and  the  editor  finally  summed  up  the  effect  of  the  correspondence  in  a 
noble,  but  fruitless,  appeal  to  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  to  investigate 
for  itself  the  value  of  this  despised  art.  Secondly,  it  was  on  the  recom¬ 
mendation  of  a  group  of  distinguished  surgeons,  who  were  able  to  discard 
professional  prejudice  and  recognise  truth  when  they  found  it,  that  Sir 
Herbert  Barker  was  honoured  with  a  knighthood.  But  perhaps  all  this 
only  inflamed  the  venom  which  led  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  to 
administer  a  parting  kick  to  his  anaesthetist. 

Commenting  upon  the  decision  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  not 
to  rescind  its  old  ruling  and  return  Dr.  Axham’s  diploma,  the  Manchester 
Guardian  in  one  of  its  usual  able  leaders  said,  on  January  15th,  1926  : — 

It  will  not  increase  confidence  in  the  public  spirit  and  common  sense 
of  the  governing  bodies  in  medicine.  Their  case,  it  is  true,  is  logical 
enough,  narrow  though  it  be.  Sir  Herbert  Barker  had  not  in  his  youth 
sought  the  ordinary  medical  degree.  When,  therefore,  Dr.  Axham,  who 
had  watched  his  work  with  increasing  interest  and  admiration,  offered  to 
act  as  his  anaesthetist,  he  broke  a  regulation  framed  in  the  public  interest. 
What,  say  the  pedants,  is  to  happen  to  the  rule  if  a  precedent  be  now  set 
condoning  the  breaking  of  it  ?  The  layman  has  little  patience  with  this 
attitude,  and  it  is  to  the  credit  of  the  profession  that  some  of  its  ablest 
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members — Lord  Dawson  and  Sir  Arbuthnot  Lane  among  them — have 
been  its  warmest  critics.  Dr.  Axham  is  eighty-six,  and  frail.  The  personal 
sacrifice  he  made  fifteen  years  ago  to  assist  in  the  alleviation  of  suffering 
has  been  amply  justified.  The  nation  has  very  properly  honoured  his  chief 
for  work  of  a  brilliance  that  none  within  the  ranks  of  the  profession  could 
compass.  It  would  indeed  be  foolish  as  well  as  cruel  if  because  of  the  use¬ 
ful  part  he  has  played  in  that  work  Dr.  Axham’s  life  should  end  under  a 
stigma.  Fortunately  it  is  still  possible  for  the  Physicians  to  show  a  measure 
of  good  sense  and  generosity  which  on  the  part  of  the  Surgeons  has  been 
lacking. 

The  Daily  Graphic  on  January  15th,  1926,  wrote  regarding  the 
decision  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  not  to  return  Dr.  Axham’s 
diploma  : — 

Had  the  doctor,  when  applying  for  the  return  of  his  degree,  apologised 
for  his  action  of  fifteen  years  ago,  admitted  a  non-existent  guilt  and 
appealed  as  a  penitent  for  an  act  of  grace,  there  is  little  doubt  his  degree 
would  have  been  returned  to  him  yesterday.  Even  at  the  age  of  eighty-six 
Dr.  Axham  has  still  a  sufficiently  strong  conviction  in  the  rightness  of  his 
cause  not  to  make  the  return  of  his  degree  dependent  on  his  own  humilia¬ 
tion. 

What  is  inexplicable  to  the  public  is  that,  while  the  King  rightly 
honoured  Sir  Herbert  Barker  with  a  knighthood,  Sir  Herbert’s  anaesthe¬ 
tist,  Dr.  Axham,  was — and  is  to-day — branded  by  the  governing  body  of 
the  medical  profession  as  guilty  of  “  infamous  conduct.”  The  stigma 
offends  every  standard  of  fair  play.  All  other  means  failing,  an  appeal  to 
the  King  through  the  appropriate  Constitutional  channels  might  be  made 
on  behalf  of  the  man  who,  in  true  pioneering  spirit,  broke  a  professional 
rule  for  the  public’s  good. 

The  Daily  Chronicle  in  a  long  leader  said  : — 

What  the  case  of  Dr.  Axham  does  reveal,  however,  is  an  undoubted 
slowness  on  the  part  of  the  medical  profession  to  recognise  and  make  use 
of  a  form  of  treatment  which,  properly  used,  is  now  proved  to  have  the 
greatest  value.  It  has  given  rise  to  fears,  and  not  unjustifiable  fears,  that 
the  body  which  controls  the  whole  practice  of  medicine  in  this  country  has 
not  an  open  mind  upon  the  merits  of  new  treatments,  except  those  which 
have  their  origin  within  the  fold.  This  rather  vague  apprehension  on  the 
part  of  the  public  has  been  aggravated  by  the  red  tape  displayed  by  the 
Medical  Council,  first  when  it  refused  to  reinstate  Dr.  Axham  on  the  merely 
technical  ground  that  his  diploma  must  first  be  restored,  and  secondly  by 
its  refusal  to  hasten  its  procedure  when  the  diploma  was  restored. 
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CHAPTER  XXVI 

HOLIDAYS 

IF  I  know  myself,  I  do  not  think  anyone  could  justly  accuse  me  of 
being  a  nervous  man,  least  of  all  nervous  and  unduly  concerned 
about  my  health.  One  of  my  friends,  who  certainly  never  hesitates 
to  speak  his  mind,  accused  me  on  one  occasion  of  being  an  incurable 
optimist,  and  quoted  in  support  of  his  charge  my  hopefulness  about 
recognition  by  the  Faculty.  I  have  been  hopeful,  but  I  must  confess  that 
time  and  experience  have  caused  hope  to  wear  thin  !  But  I  am  interested 
in  questions  of  health,  and  therefore,  when  I  felt  myself  below  par,  and 
found  myself  facing  my  day’s  work  not  joyously,  but  with  a  certain  dis¬ 
taste,  I  began  to  be  disturbed  about  my  physical  condition.  My  injured 
spine  kept  me  in  almost  constant  suffering,  and  produced  a  kind  of  chronic 
headache  which  rendered  my  operations  almost  more  than  I  could  endure. 
I  began  to  fear  at  times  that  I  should  have  to  give  up  work  entirely.  Well, 
I  am  forced  to  confess  that  it  was  only  after  considerable  and  somewhat 
prolonged  deliberation  that  I  made  up  my  mind  to  take  a  long  holiday. 
But  having  made  up  my  mind  I  lost  no  time  in  quitting  London.  Happily 
I  had  found  hidden  away  in  North  Devonshire,  a  secluded  and  rustic  inn 
where  in  the  midst  of  glorious  scenery  I  could  rest,  and  endeavour  to  take 
in  a  store  of  health.  Here  with  my  wife  and  sisters  I  bathed  and  sun¬ 
bathed  all  the  morning,  and  in  the  afternoon  and  evening  rambled  over  the 
gorse  and  heather-covered  moors  breathing  rapturously  the  pure  and 
exhilarating  air,  or  walked  for  miles  along  those  wonderful  lanes  with  their 
high,  thickly-foliaged  hedges  lined  with  their  beautiful  grasses,  wild 
flowers,  ferns  and  mosses.  What  a  pleasant  change  and  grateful  relief 
it  all  was  to  me  after  the  rush  and  roar  of  London,  and  the  wearying  worry 
and  anxiety  of  my  daily  work.  I  revelled  in  my  brief  holiday  like  the  most 
buoyant  and  enthusiastic  of  school  lads,  and  every  day  the  benefit  I  gained 
was  strikingly  manifest.  The  simple,  wholesome  meals  at  the  inn,  the 
quiet  restfulness  of  the  life  and  the  folk  of  the  small  hamlet,  the  sleepy 
drone  of  the  bees  in  the  still  August  air,  the  undisturbed  peace  that  was 
assured  me  all  acted  like  a  wondrous  sedative,  to  tranquillise  and  fortify 
my  harried  nerves. 

Our  “  hotel  ”  was  about  half  a  mile  from  a  most  picturesque  and  lovely 
cove.  To  reach  this  we  had  to  take  a  rough  footpath  walk  along  a  ravine 
abounding  in  the  beauties  which  Devonshire  knows  so  well  how  to  pro¬ 
vide.  The  tang  of  the  sea  mingling  with  the  rich  perfume  of  the  prolific 
meadowsweet  and  other  scents  of  flowers,  added  to  the  charm  of  the  walk 
before  plunging  into  the  deep  blue  sea.  The  bay  was  partly  shingle — 
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small  and  clean — with  patches  of  golden  yellow  6and,  and  huge  slabs  of 
white  rock  bordered  the  bathing-place.  Some  of  these  were  in  hidden 
corners,  and  one  could  lie  undisturbed  in  the  sun  to  dry  the  dripping 
brine  on  one’s  body.  Day  after  day  I  underwent  this  health-giving  luxury 
until  my  skin  was  a  rich  dark  brown  and  as  soft  as  silk. 

One  day,  whilst  I  was  indulging  in  one  of  these  exquisite  nature 
baths,  I  saw,  on  a  slab  of  rock  not  far  distant  from  mine,  the  figure 
of  a  sun-tanned  man,  lying  on  his  side  and  alternately  writing  and 
gazing  out  to  sea.  His  features,  strong,  clean-cut  and  striking,  arrested 
my  attention,  and  I  determined  when  occasion  arose  to  try  and  get  to 
know  him. 

It  was  our  custom  to  take  tea  at  a  creeper-covered  thatched  cottage 
not  far  from  the  bathing-place.  The  modest  establishment  was  kept  by 
the  most  serenely-faced  and  clean-looking  old  dame  I  have  ever  seen. 
Under  the  trees  in  the  dear  old  garden  were  set  tiny  tables  covered  with 
blue  cloths  and  really  dainty  china.  Tea  was  served  with  the  most  delicious 
bread  and  butter,  and  stewed  wortleberries  with  the  richest  and  sweetest 
of  syrup  which,  mingled  with  the  thick  yellow  cream,  made  one’s  mouth 
water  to  look  at  it.  Punctually  at  4.30  as  we  were  finishing  our  meal,  my 
friend  of  the  rocks  used  to  walk  past  the  garden  with  long  swinging  strides. 
He  wore  invariably  a  brown  corduroy  coat  and  knee  breeches,  and  a  sweater 
two  shades  lighter.  He  looked  to  me  like  a  man  living  for  a  set  purpose. 
He  was  healthy  and  visibly  rejoiced  in  his  strength,  and  his  appearance 
suggested  he  did  things.  Next  day  as  he  and  I  were  taking  our  sun-bath 
I  spoke  to  him.  He  looked  browner  than  ever,  and  I  opened  conversation 
by  saying,  “  How  glorious  this  sun-bathing  is.  You  must  have  done  it 
for  a  long  time  to  get  so  deeply  and  evenly  tanned.”  “  Yes,”  he  replied, 
“  whenever  the  sun  shines  I  am  soon  stripped  and  revelling  in  its  rays. 
I  started  this  practice  last  summer  and  hope  to  continue  as  long  as  the  baro¬ 
metric  conditions  permit.  Pleliotherapy  has  immensely  benefited  my 
health.”  To  look  at  him  it  was  difficult  to  imagine  he  had  ever  been  any¬ 
thing  but  robustly  healthy,  and  I  told  him  so.  “  Yes,”  he  said,  “  I  know 
I  look  well  enough  now,  but  two  years  ago  I  was  delicate  and  pale,  but  I 
lived  in  a  great  smoky  city  then.” 

After  a  few  more  exchanges  of  small  talk,  I  rejoined  my  wife  and  sisters 
and  told  them  I  had  spoken  to  the  interesting  “  brown  man  ”  as  we  always 
called  him.  On  the  following  morning  I  learned  his  name,  and  found  out 
he  was  J.  Mills  Whitham,  the  novelist.  On  this  occasion  he  was  not  alone, 
but  was  talking  to  someone.  It  turned  out  to  be  Mr.  St.  John  Ervine,  the 
distinguished  playwright,  critic  and  novelist.  We  talked  for  an  hour 
before  we  realised  one  another’s  identity,  and  met  several  times  afterwards 
during  our  bathing  hours.  Poor  St.  John  Ervine  had  not  at  that  time 
lost  his  leg,  for  it  was  before  he  joined  the  army,  in  the  early  days  of  the 
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Great  War  which  was  convulsing  the  world.  I  was  much  impressed 
by  his  quiet  but  forceful  way  of  talking  and  reasoning,  and  knew  the  man 
would  soon  reach  higher  distinction  in  the  vocation  he  had  rightly  chosen. 

Long  before  the  close  of  our  delightful  holiday,  Whitham  told  me 
shortly  the  history  of  his  own  career.  He  visited  as  I  had  done  this 
delighted  corner  of  lovely  Devonshire,  and  at  once  fell  in  love  with  it 
hopelessly.  He  was  then  living  in  Manchester,  and  making  a  small  living 
as  an  architect.  He  found  the  confinement  of  office  life  and  his  pro¬ 
fession  most  irksome  and  unhealthy,  and  the  change  to  Devonshire  so 
very  alluring  that  he  decided  he  would  remain  in  the  sweet  village,  and 
become  a  novelist !  A  romantic  resolve,  but  he  carried  it  out.  He  engaged 
a  room  in  a  wayside  cottage,  lived  on  the  simplest  of  fare,  read  all  the  best 
literature  he  could  lay  his  hands  on,  and  in  a  very  short  time  had  produced 
his  first  novel,  which  was  published,  I  believe,  by  Methuen. 

The  title  of  the  book  was  Broome ,  and  it  is  certainly  a  most  interesting 
and  ably-conceived  story  which  “  held  ”  me  till  I  had  finished  the  last 
page. 

He  did  not  return  to  Manchester,  but  wrote  and  made  arrangements 
for  the  sending  on  of  his  belongings,  and  thus  the  great  change  was  made. 

I  still  see  him  at  rare  intervals,  always  with  profit  and  pleasure.  He  has 
now  written,  I  believe,  some  half-dozen  stories,  in  one  of  which,  The 
Heretic ,  he  has  woven  the  plot  around  many  of  my  own  struggles  and 
adventures,  and  the  hero  of  the  romance  is  a  “  bone-setter  ”  fighting  his 
battles  against  the  massed  forces  of  the  profession. 

It  was  whilst  I  was  in  this  lovely  part  of  the  world  that  I  professionally 
attended  Augustus  John,  the  famous  painter,  for  the  second  time.  The 
first  occasion  was  in  London,  some  two  or  three  years  before,  when  he 
consulted  me  about  a  knee  cartilage- trouble  which  had  existed  for  many 
months  despite  the  usual  medical  attention,  and  in  addition,  brought  his 
son  to  me.  Whilst  on  holiday  it  is  one  of  my  strictest  rules  not  to  see 
patients  excepting  cases  of  great  suffering  or  urgency.  But  as  John  had 
made  the  long  journey  specially  to  see  me,  and  as  we  were,  moreover,  old 
friends,  I  made  an  exception  in  his  case.  We  had  just  finished  our  evening 
meal  at  the  inn,  and  were  assembled  about  the  porch  admiring  the  beauty 
of  the  night  gradually  coming  over  the  countryside,  when  a  gig  drove 
up  and  John  stepped  out,  limping  very  badly.  “  By  Gum,”  said  a  yokel 
standing  by,  “  it’s  Bernard  Shaw  !  ”  Personally  I  had  never  seen  any 
resemblance  between  the  distinguished  dramatist  and  the  renowned 
painter,  but  the  remark  aroused  a  ripple  of  merriment  amongst  the 

onlookers.  t 

After  saluting  me  and  my  wife,  John  strode  into  the  passage  of  the  inn, 

and  at  once  enquired  if  he  could  have  a  bedroom.  Not  recognising  the 
famous  stranger,  the  proprietress  of  the  house  paid  only  scant  attention 
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to  her  visitor,  and  rather  curtly  informed  him  that  the  house  was  quite 
full.  Arriving  on  the  scene  at  this  moment  I  took  the  busy  little  lady  aside 
and  told  her  that  it  was  worth  emptying  the  whole  establishment  to  put 
up  such  a  celebrity.  After  some  fuss,  the  “  boots  ”  was  despatched  to  a 
neighbouring  cottage  where  a  very'  clean  and  homely  bedroom  was  found 
for  the  artist  not  a  stone’s  throw  from  where  I  was  lodged.  The  next 
morning  John  turned  up,  and  after  breakfast  I  invited  him  to  my  private 
sitting-room  and  examined  his  knee.  '  It  was  swollen,  bent  to  a  consider¬ 
able  angle  and  both  flexion  and  extension  were  painful  even  to  attempt. 
It  was  a  typical  case  of  derangement  of  the  internal  semi-lunar  cartilage. 

“  Suppose  I  reduce  it  for  you  now  ?  Can  you  bear  the  pain  ?  ”  I 
asked.  Dr.  Axham  was  on  holiday.  I  could  not  get  at  him,  and  I  was  re- 
reluctant  to  drag  a  local  doctor  into  the  danger  zone  of  being  struck  off 
the  Medical  Register  for  the  heinous  crime  of  enabling  me  to  relieve 
suffering. 

“  Will  you  hurt  me  very  much  ?  ”  said  John,  extending  his  long,  well- 
modelled  limb  and  stiffening  his  lips. 

“  I  will  be  as  quick  as  I  can,  and  cause  you  as  little  pain  as  possible,” 
I  replied,  getting  myself  into  the  correct  position  for  the  application  of  the 
leverage  I  knew  would  be  required. 

“  Wait  a  second,”  said  my  patient.  “  Give  me  a  cigarette.” 

I  handed  him  his  case  which  was  lying  on  the  table,  and  striking  a 
match  he  lighted  his  Abdullah,  and  puffed  volumes  of  dense  smoke  into 
the  air  determinedly.  “  Now  go  ahead,”  he  commanded  in  his  big  round 
voice,  and  almost  before  the  last  word  was  uttered  I  caught  his  muscles 
off  their  guard,  and  with  one  quick  movement,  and  with  scarcely  any 
force,  managed  to  reduce  the  offending  meniscus. 

Ugh  !  ”  said  John.  “  Go  on — I’m  ready.  I  can  bear  it.” 

But  I  have  finished,”  I  replied,  watching  his  expression.  “  Look  at 
your  knee  and  try  it.” 

He  cast  his  handsome  eyes  over  the  joint— already  almost  normal  in 
shape— and  stood  up  nervously  clutching  the  table. 

Walk,  said  I.  He  did  so.  Now  run,”  I  ordered.  He  obeyed. 
A  little  stiffness  some  slight  swelling  supervened  as  the  result  of  the 
operation,  and  in  a  day  or  tw’o  John  was  himself  again. 

He  used  to  bathe  with  us,  and  I  found  he  was  a  good  and  intrepid 
swimmer.  One  day ,  seeing  he  was  going  beyond  what  every  one  recognised 
as  the  danger  boundary,  I  called  to  him  and  warned  him  not  to  go  past  a 
certain  rock.  To  my  horror  he  swam  directly  to  the  great  boulder,  clam¬ 
bered  on  to  it  and  dived  into  the  treacherous  water  on  the  far  side.  I 
waited  uneasily,  my  heart  palpitating,  for  some  seconds,  when  I  saw  him 
returning  towards  me  with  long,  powerful,  overhand  strokes,  utterly 
unperturbed  and  laughing  in  his  beard. 
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“  You  rascal  1  ”  I  admonished  him  when  he  stood  breast  deep  before 
me.  “  I  believe  you  don’t  know  the  meaning  of  fear.” 

“  Oh,  it  was  all  right,”  he  said  jauntily.  “  There  was  a  bit  of  a  seaward 
pull — but  nothing  to  speak  of.” 

Since  those  earlier  days  John  and  I  have  been  good  friends,  and  he 
always  charms  and  fascinates  me  with  his  extraordinary  personality.  On 
my  return  to  London  he  asked  if  he  might  paint  me  for  the  second  time. 

I,  of  course,  assented  gladly,  and  thereafter  followed  about  eleven  visits 
to  his  wonderful  studio  in  Mallord  Street,  Chelsea.  These  sittings  usually 
took  place  in  the  afternoon,  often  when  I  was  utterly  worn-out  with  my 
day’s  work,  and  do  what  I  would  I  often  fell  asleep,  much  to  John’s  dismay. 
However,  he  put  up  with  my  weakness  most  good-humouredly,  and  said 
he  managed  to  get  many  of  the  “  glimpses  ’  he  required  whilst  I  slept 
which  he  could  not  obtain  when  I  was  awake  ! 

It  was  a  wonderful  thing  to  watch  John  at  work  to  note  his  interest 
and  utter  absorption  in  what  he  was  doing,  the  quick  comprehensive  flash  of 
his  eyes  as  he  ever  and  anon  raised  them  to  mine.  The  genius  of  the  born 
craftsman  was  apparent  in  every  look  and  movement.  He  had  a  habit 
when  most  wrapped  up  in  some  master  stroke  or  final  touch  of  running 
backwards  some  feet  from  the  canvas  with  his  critical  eyes  bent  upon  the 
painting.  Once  when  doing  this  he  tripped  and  almost  fell  heavily  over 
the  stove  near  by.  I  believe  John’s  two  pictures  of  myself  are  considered 
amongst  his  best  male  portraits,  and  they  aroused  considerable  criticism 

when  exhibited  in  England  and  America. 

I  have  had  much  innocent  amusement  in  listening  to  comments  and 
criticisms  upon  the  portrait  which  hung  in  my  waiting-room  in  Park 
Lane.  I  recall  with  mingled  feelings  one  comment  made  by  a  lady  friend 
when  she  saw  it.  “  I  do  not  like  it  at  all.”  A  pause  followed,  then  : 
“  Why,  it  makes  you  look  almost  Satanic  !  ”  Well,  I  do  not  profess  to 
be  an  angel,  though  like  the  late  Lord  Beaconsfield,  I  claim  to  be  on  their 
side  but  to  be  told  to  one’s  face  that  a  portrait  of  oneself  is  Satanic  is 
rather  embarrassing.  Lord  Fisher  took  an  opposite  view.  He  said  the 
painting  reminded  him  of  a  Venetian  Doge  !  Personally,  although 
perhaps  I  am  not  qualified  to  pass  an  opinion,  I  look  upon  John  as  one  ot 
the  greatest  portrait  painters  who  has  ever  lived.  His  pictures  never 
flatter.  Perhaps  he  pays  too  scant  attention  to  the  portraying  of  the  mask 
of  the  face,  but  he  certainly  paints  the  soul  behind  the  face,  and  this,  to 
my  mind,  constitutes  the  painter’s  highest  art.  His  works  grow  on  one, 
and  I  entertain  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  they  will  live. 

My  visit  to  Devonshire  was  so  pleasant  that  we  visited  the  county  two 
or  three  times  more,  and  I  think,  liked  it  better  each  time  My  latest 
visit  might  easily  have  been  my  last,  for  I  had  an  experience  there  with  my 
big  Sunbeam  touring  car  which  might  have  cost  me  and  my  wife  and  sister 
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our  lives.  We  were  taking  an  evening  spin  to  Lynmouth  and  Lynton,  and 
in  descending  the  steep  hill  known  as  “  Shanwellway,”  a  turn — almost  a 
hairpin  bend  in  the  road — made  it  imperative  that  I  should  bring  the  car 
to  a  stand-still  and  reverse  before  I  could  get  round.  I  had  negotiated  the 
course  before  and  knew  its  difficulties,  and  prepared,  at  what  I  judged  to 
be  the  right  spot  to  slow  down  and  stop  before  reversing.  To  my  horror 
the  hand-brake  ceased  to  act  and  the  foot  brake  wras  not  sufficiently  strong 
to  hold  the  heavy  car  !  The  left  forward  spring  grazed  the  stone  wall 
guarding  a  rocky  precipice  on  the  other  side,  which  had  the  effect  of 
wrenching  the  steering  wheel  out  of  my  grasp  and  tearing  down  about 
fourteen  feet  of  wall.  The  bonnet  and  front  wheels  headed  straight 
through,  and  the  car  remained  suspended  within  a  few  inches  of  over¬ 
balancing  into  the  deep  and  rocky  ravine.  A  solitary  heavy  stone  catching 
the  right  rear  wheel  saved  us  from  certain  death.  It  was  all  over  in  a 
few  seconds.  We  lost  no  time  in  scrambling  out  of  the  car.  My  wife 
and  I  climbed  over  the  front  seat  into  the  back  portion  of  the  vehicle  lest 
our  alighting  might  topple  us  over  into  space. 

A  traction  engine  which  was  at  work  near-by  was  promptly  com¬ 
mandeered  to  pull  the  wedged  automobile  out  of  its  strong  vice.  It  was 
then  towed  in  its  crippled  and  crushed  condition  to  a  garage  at  Lynmouth 
where  we  arrived  at  a  delightful  hotel,  and  congratulated  ourselves  on  our 
lucky  escape  over  a  bottle  of  excellent  wine.  But  it  was  long  before  we 
entirely  recovered  from  the  shock  of  being  thus  brought  to  the  very  brink 
of  a  tragic  death,  and  for  months  afterwards  I  used  to  go  over  the  accident 
again  in  my  dreams.  It  taught  me  a  lesson,  however,  that  careful  as  I  was, 
there  was  perhaps  need  to  be  still  more  careful. 

Two  or  three  days  were  required  for  the  necessary  repairs,  and  then  I 
motored  back  to  London  driving  the  car  myself,  knowing  that  if  I  did 
not  my  nerve  for  motoring  might  be  impaired.  Colonel  John  Buchan 
makes  his  hero  in  Mr.  Standfast  say,  “  Though  I  was  afraid  of  many  things, 
the  thing  I  most  mortally  feared  was  being  afraid.”  That  fear  nailed  me 
to  the  driver’s  seat  during  the  return  journey  to  London  ! 

Curiously  enough  the  western  counties  seemed  fated  to  provide 
startling  events  for  me.  Shortly  after  the  accident  I  have  just  related, 
my  wife  and  I  were  staying  at  Newquay  in  Cornwall.  One  perfectly 
heavenly  morning  we  were  lying  on  a  rocky  headland  overlooking  the  full 
glorious  sweep  of  Fistral  Bay,  watching  people  from  a  large  hotel  bathing 
in  the  centre  of  the  fine  stretch  of  sand.  The  sea  was  “  fresh  ”  but  not 
rough.  The  breakers  rolled  on  to  the  shore  strongly,  and  in  the  distance 
the  waves  were  foam-crested  and  swirled  ominously.  The  sun  in  un¬ 
clouded  glory  and  full  strength  cast  iridescent  hues  upon  the  disturbed 
surface  of  the  water,  and  touched  the  “  white  horses  ”  with  its  magic. 
“  How  lovely  it  is,”  I  said  to  my  wife,  “  but  it  looks  treacherous  !  ”  The 
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happy  bathers  were  shouting  in  their  ecstasy,  and  presently  two  lithe, 
handsome  young  people  rushed  out  of  the  hotel  and  raced  towards  the 
sea.  The  man  was  leading  and  entered  the  ocean  first,  striking  out 
strongly  for  deeper  water  as  his  companion  followed  him.  Both  were 
obviously  powerful  swimmers,  and  as  we  lay  lazily  watching  them  I 
said  to  my  wife,  “  The  man  seems  to  have  dived,  and  I  have  not  seen 
him  reappear.  I  hope  all  is  well !  ”  The  next  minute  one  could  see 
something  was  wrong,  and  the  woman  appeared  in  a  moment  holding  the 
man  above  water  with  one  hand  whilst  she  swam  with  her  arm  and  legs. 
His  head  was  flopping  uselessly  and  heavily,  and  the  swimmer  was  evidently 
with  difficulty  trying  to  keep  his  mouth  out  of  the  water .  At  this  moment 
one  sharp  shout  for  help  ran  along  the  cliffs,  and  frantic  efforts  were  at 
once  made  to  render  succour.  I  could  do  nothing  quickly,  for  although 
in  full  view  of  the  scene,  the  pathway  leading  to  the  shore  was  long  and 
circuitous,  and  I  knew  it  would  take  me  many  minutes  to  get  down 
to  the  water.  My  wife  and  I  set  off  running  as  quickly  as  we  could, 
and  as  we  ran  we  could  see  that  a  lot  of  men  had  joined  hands  and 
were  trying  to  reach  the  couple  in  distress  apparently  without  success. 
A  man  swam  alone  right  up  to  them,  and  the  woman  took  hold  of  his 
bathing  dress,  and  then  he  started  swimming  on  his  breast  manifestly 
with  the  intention  of  towing  the  pair  to  land.  One  could  see  that  all 
three  were  at  the  last  pass  of  exhaustion,  and  before  the  man  had  gone  a  few 
yards  the  woman  let  loose  her  hold  and  quickly  gave  up  all  further  effort. 
The  swimmer  almost  too  exhausted  to  return,  got  back  only  with  great 
difficulty.  What  happened  after  I  do  not  know,  for  a  bend  in  the  path 
hid  the  view,  but  in  a  few  minutes  we  had  reached  the  shore.  We  found 
tragedy.  Two  insensible  forms  lay  side  by  side  with  doctors  bending  over 
them  vigorously  undertaking  artificial  respiration  and  perspiring  at  every 
pore.  One  look  at  the  fast-glazing  and  dulling  eyes  of  the  man  and  woman 
made  me  realise  that  they  were  already  beyond  all  earthly  aid,  and  I  turned 
faint  with  the  horror  and  pathos  of  it  all.  Around  all  nature  smiled— the 
sky,  the  sea,  the  lovely  landscape — the  birds  sang,  the  flowers  cast  forth 
their  incense— and  amidst  her  gayest  festival  of  beauty,  death  had  come  ! 

When  others  were  exhausted  I  took  my  turn  at  trying  to  fan  some 
possible  spark  of  life  into  a  flame.  But  all  was  in  vain,  and  presently  two 
stark  forms  were  covered  reverently,  and  we  left  the  scene  numbed  and 
saddened  with  the  experience.  I  heard  afterwards  that  when  recovered 
from  the  water  one  of  the  woman’s  arms  was  tightly  bound  about  her 
husband’s  waist.  Thus  to  the  last  she  had  struggled  to  save  him,  sacrific¬ 
ing  her  life  in  the  effort  when  a  few  strong  strokes  would  have  taken  her 
safely  to  shore.  Verily  “  greater  love  hath  no  man  than  this  !  ” 
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CHAPTER  XXVII 

MY  SUN-BATHING  EXPERIENCES 

THE  interest  I  had  always  f^lt  in  Dr.  Louis  Rollier’s  sun  clinic 
and  his  amazing  cures,  prompted  me  to  take  my  next  summer 
holiday  in  Jersey.  There  I  had  heard  old  Sol  was  wont  to  show 
his  cheering  face  somewhat  more  frequently  and  fully  than  in 
the  dark  island  of  England,  so  in  company  with  my  wife  and  sisters  I  set 
off  one  dubious  August  morning  for  the  sunnier  clime. 

The  strain  and  anxiety  of  my  work  had  begun  to  tell  more  and  more  on 
my  general  health,  and  in  order  to  obtain  the  maximum  of  good  out  of  my 
sojourn  in  the  Channel  Islands,  I  took  a  charming  house  called  “  Mon 
Plaisir  ”  overlooking  the  glorious  and  expansive  bay  of  St.  Aubyn’s,  and 
thither  we  transported  our  own  servants  so  as  to  be  sure  of  the  advantages 
of  home  comforts  which  are  such  a  vital  necessity  on  a  holiday  when  real 
rest  is  needed. 

At  the  last  moment  before  leaving  Paddington  a  gentleman  who  had 
come  from  Australia  to  consult  me  came  up  to  me  on  the  platform.  His 
time  was  very  limited  and  he  was  most  anxious  I  should  examine  him. 
I  spoke  to  the  guard  and  asked  him  if  he  could  reserve  a  compartment 
for  Weymouth.  The  train  was  crowded,  but  my  request  was  granted 
after  some  trouble,  and  as  the  train  sped  on  its  journey  I  had  a  look  at 
my  visitor  from  the  Antipodes.  I  suggested  he  should  visit  me 
later  for  an  operation.  “  I  can’t,”  he  said.  “  I  have  only  a  few 
hours  at  my  disposal.”  At  this  moment  I  remembered  I  had  a  local 
anaesthetic  in  my  valise,  and  I  said,  half  jokingly,  “  Would  you  like  me 
to  do  it  now  ?  ”  “  Certainly,  if  you  can  and  will,”  he  replied  with 

alacrity. 

Well,  to  make  a  long  story  short,  I  got  the  guard  to  lock  the  carriage 
door,  pulled  down  the  blinds  on  the  corridor  side,  and,  after  administering 
the  local  anaesthetic,  performed  my  operation  as  the  express  rushed  and 
roared  along  on  its  non-stop  journey  to  its  destination. 

Punch  some  time  after  published  the  following  amusing  lines  : — 

Further  Testimonials 
( From  a  Patient  at  Sea.) 

[“  It  doesn’t  seem  to  matter  where  a  bone-setting  operation  takes 
place.  A  while  ago  Sir  Herbert  Barker  was  going  to  the  West  of  England, 
and  in  the  train  he  put  a  slipped  cartilage  right  for  a  man  who  had 
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come  all  the  way  from  Sydney.” — From  a  recent  issue  of  the  “  Daily 
Graphic”] 

I  really  thought  the  waves  would  sink  us, 

And  oh  !  the  pain  in  my  small  incus. 

I  feared  I’d  never  get  to  Cromer, 

For  I  had  wrecked  my  fragile  vomer, 

And  twisted  up  my  pterygoid, 

And  sat  upon  my  sesamoid. 

With  pain  I  sank  upon  my  knees 
And  wrung  my  fevered  phalanges. 

By  chance  Sir  Herbert  did  appear  ; 

He  said,  “  Your  cuboid’s  out  of  gear.” 

Then  whilst  the  boat  rocked  in  the  storm 
He  put  to  rights  my  pisiform, 

And  healed  my  sore  astragalus 
Without  the  slightest  pain  or  fuss.  , 

When  finished  I  was  hale  and  hearty  ; 

Reset,  you  see,  in  omni  parte. 

The  sea  crossing  was  negotiated  by  the  Vera,  and  the  ocean  maintained 
its  reputation  for  being,  in  nautical  language,  “  a  bit  choppy.”  However, 
the  whole  of  our  party  escaped  the  pretty  general  mal  de  mer,  and  my 
sister  Annie  surprised  every  one  by  insisting  upon  promenading  the  wave- 
washed  deck  when  even  the  hardened  “  tar  ”  seemed  to  fight  shy  of  it. 
But  she  is  remarkable  for  the  way  she  can  stand  the  roughest  ocean 
weather.  The  heavier  the  seas  and  the  more  violent  the  gale,  the  better 
she  seems  to  appreciate  the  experience.  Her  eyes  shine  with  the  sheer 
joy  of  it,  her  cheeks  flush  with  schoolgirl  enthusiasm  and  her  health 
daily  improves.  I  really  think  the  life  of  a  skipper  on  a  habitually 
stormy  route  would  be  her  nearest  approach  to  an  earthly  heaven  ! 
Although  I  have  crossed  the  Atlantic  in  some  of  her  merriest  moods,  I 
have  never  been  seasick,  so  immunity  from  the  dread  malady  must  be  a 
family  characteristic.  Once,  however,  I  came  perilously  near  to  being  very 
unwell.  I  was  a  passenger  on  the  Cunarder  Umbria,  and  about  twelve 
hours  from  Ireland  on  the  westward  bound  passage  we  encountered  a 
terrific  storm  which  reached  its  height  about  dinner  time.  I  occupied 
a  seat  in  the  middle  of  the  long  central  table  in  the  dining  saloon,  and  was 
one  of  the  very  few  passengers  who  were  not  laid  low  by  the  weather. 
Half  way  through  the  meal  the  liner  gave  a  mighty  lurch  and  roll  which 
nearly  unseated  me,  and  was  followed  by  a  crash  of  broken  crockery.  For 
a  few  minutes  I  had  been  feeling  distinctly  uncomfortable,  and  this  terrible 
shaking  up  upset  me  entirely,  and  I  rushed  from  the  table  to  my  state¬ 
room  fully  prepared  to  be  violently  unwell.  However,  I  pulled  myself 
together,  saying  to  myself,  “  No,  I  will  not  be  sick  :  I  will  go  back  to  the 
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table  and  finish  my  dinner  whatever  happens.”  Acting  upon  this  resolu¬ 
tion  immediately,  I  walked  determinedly  back  to  my  vacated  seat,  sat  down 
and  went  through  every  course.  In  my  many  crossings  of  tempestuous 
seas  I  have  never  since  had  the  slightest  qualm,  and  I  am  sure  it  was  the 
first  determination  not  to  be  overcome  that  saved  me  many  an  hour  s 
misery  afterwards. 

But  I  have  digressed. 

We  arrived  in  Jersey  in  calmer  weather,  and  as  our  car  drove  up  to 
“  Mon  Plaisir  ”  the  sky  had  cleared  up  and  it  was  a  heavenly  night. 

Next  morning  we  all  went  down  to  the  sea  to  bathe,  and  on  my  return 
I  found  a  small  room  at  the  top  of  the  house  with  a  large  balcony  at  each 
side.  Dragging  a  low  flat  sofa  out  into  the  sun  I  spread  my  bathing  towel 
over  it,  and  threw  myself,  wholly  undressed,  upon  it.  That  was  my  first 
experience  of  the  complete  sun-bath,  and  I  shall  never  forget  it.  Pro¬ 
tected  on  three  sides  of  the  house,  my  retreat  was  absolutely  private  and 
almost  wind-proof,  and  I  simply  revelled  in  the  soothing  and  refreshing 
influence  of  the  ultra-violet  rays.  The  genial  warmth  and  invigorating 
light  seemed  to  saturate  my  entire  person,  and  a  delicious  sense  of  repose 
and  peace  pervaded  me.  I  did  not  want  to  move.  I  just  lay  and  let  the 
great  physician  work  his  wonders.  Having  read  Rollier’s  book,  I  knew 
that  a  very  short  immersion  was  strictly  enjoined  as  an  initial  venture,  so 
after  about  twenty  minutes  of  a  delicious  experience  I  dressed  and 
descended  to  the  garden  feeling  already  a  great  benefit. 

Thus  it  came  about  that  each  day  after  my  swim  I  lay  in  my  sun-trap, 
gradually — very  gradually— extending  the  period  of  the  bath  until  perhaps 
a  period  of  one  and  a  half  hours  was  reached.  The  early  morning  sun,  say, 
from  8  to  io,  I  found  the  most  beneficial.  At  first  even  the  slightest  puff 
of  wind  seemed  to  chill  me  and  bring  out  the  “  goose-flesh,”  but  after 
ten  days  or  a  fortnight  not  even  a  strong  breeze  occasioned  me  the  slightest 
discomfort.  On  the  contrary,  I  enjoyed  it  and  experienced  only  an  added 
sense  of  exhilaration. 

This  holiday  at  Jersey  was  one  of  the  pleasantest  and  most  health¬ 
giving  I  had  as  yet  experienced,  and  I  always  look  back  upon  it  with  delight 
and  satisfaction. 

One  evening  we  entertained  a  small  dinner  party  at  “  Mon  Plaisir,” 
and  amongst  the  guests  was  Colonel  F.  E.  Ashton,  a  charming  and  excellent 
fellow.  Seated  by  me  later  in  the  drawing-room  he  turned  the  conversa¬ 
tion  on  to  my  work.  “  I’ve  a  knee  here,”  he  said,  tapping  the  offending 
member,  “  which  has  baffled  every  one  and  which  has  troubled  me  off  and 
on  for  over  thirty  years,  and  lately  has  gone  far  towards  crippling  me.  No 
one  can  ever  do  anything  for  that,  and  I’ve  quite  resigned  myself  to  my 
fate.”  I  placed  my  hand  over  his  knee,  and  through  his  thin  dress  trousers 
felt  the  joint  all  over,  and  my  first  and  strong  impression  was  that  I  could 
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rectify  the  old  injury  quickly.  “  It  hurts  you  just  here,”  I  said,  pressing  my 
thumb  over  what  I  considered  was  the  area  of  injury.  “  Yes,”  he  said, 
wincing.  “  But  no  surgeon  has  ever  placed  his  finger  on  the  exact  place 
before.  You  are  surely  not  going  to  tell  me  you  can  help  me  ?  ”  “I 
believe,”  returned  I,  “  that  I  can  adjust  what  I  consider  is  a  very  definite 
derangement.”  “  You  don’t  mean  to  tell  me  you  can  cure  me  after  I  have 
suffered  all  these  years  ?  ”  he  said  half  incredulously  and  yet  hopefully. 
“  Unless  my  judgment  is  very  faulty,  I  think  you  can  be  of  very  good 
cheer,”  I  said  decidedly.  “  Then  when  can  you  do  it  ?  ”  he  asked. 
“Now,”  I  replied,  “if  you  wish.  You  have  waited  very  long.  Why 
wait  a  minute  longer  ?  ” 

By  this  time  our  raised  voices  had  attracted  the  attention  of  the  other 
guests,  and  I  stood  up  and  asked  if  they  would  mind  stepping  into  the  next 
room  as  I  desired  a  few  minutes  alone  with  Colonel  Ashton. 

When  the  door  closed  after  them  I  turned  to  the  patient  and  asked 
him  to  bare  his  knee.  This  he  at  once  did,  and  after  a  closer  examination, 
unhampered  by  his  clothing,  I  knew  that  my  diagnosis  was  correct  and 
prepared  at  once  to  carry  out  my  manipulations. 

Getting  into  position  for  the  exertion  of  the  correct  leverage  I  reduced 
the  displacement,  then,  with  a  snap,  ruptured  some  deep  fibrous  adhesions, 
and  told  Colonel  Ashton  to  stand  up.  He  did  so  at  once,  and  found  that 
complete  extension  of  the  limb  was  possible,  for  the  first  time  for  years, 
and  that  the  contour  of  the  knee  seemed  almost  normal.  He  walked  and 
bent  the  joint  with  apparent  ease  and  delight,  and  the  visitors  were  invited 
to  return.  Colonel  Ashton  was  cured  !  I  slipped  into  the  garden — a 
little  overcome,  and  did  not  return  until  the  first  fever  of  excitement  had 
abated. 

I  saw  Colonel  Ashton  the  next  day.  His  progress  was  uninterrupted 
and  rapid,  and  I  do  not  think  the  joint  has  ever  troubled  him  since.  This 
was  the  type  of  success  I  knew  would  make  me  enemies — especially 
amongst  those  medical  men  who  had  treated  the  patient  without  result  ! 
Needless  to  say,  not  one  of  them  wrote  to  congratulate  me.  But  then, 
had  I  not  once  more  committed  the  unforgivable  sin  ?  It  has  always  been 
a  mystery  to  me  how  surgeons  with  their  unlimited  opportunities  for 
experiment  and  study  have  left  this  merciful  and  interesting  realm  of 
therapeutics  so  terribly  neglected. 

I  returned  to  London,  bronzed  and  well  after  my  first  experiments 
in  sun-bathing,  only  to  wait  impatiently  to  carry  out  further  treatment 
at  a  later  date. 

Having  tasted  the  unusual  joys  of  basking  in  the  purifying  and  re¬ 
energising  sun  and  air  unclothed,  it  was  quite  difficult  to  return  to  the 
cramping  conventionalities  in  the  way  of  clothing  and  other  things  in¬ 
separable  from  so-called  civilisation.  My  collars  particularly  annoyed 
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and  restrained  me,  and  I  fear  I  outraged  the  then-time  vogue  by  wearing 
a  neck  decoration  far  too  low  and  much  too  wide  to  be  passed  approvingly 
by  the  arbiters  of  fashion.  Women  have,  with  a  wisdom  we  males  might 
advantageously  emulate,  discarded  the  high  and  tight  neck-wear  with 
enormous  benefit,  and  the  sooner  the  starched  breast-plate  and  absurd 
stiff  and  health-stifling  collar  are  scrapped,  the  better  for  the  masculine 
portion  of  humanity.  What  could  look  nicer,  especially  for  evening  attire, 
than  a  soft  frilled  shirt  and  very  low  negligee  collar  causing  no  interference 
with  either  voice,  breathing  or  blood  circulation  ?  Yet  how  slow  are  we 
to  move  in  those  matters.  Is  it  lethargy  ?  Is  it  stupidity  ?  Or  con¬ 
servatism  ?  Or  a  combination  of  all  three  ?  Anyhow,  with  the  march  of 
progress  and  the  dissemination  of  greater  common  sense,  I  suppose  these 
absurdities  will  disappear  to  our  comfort,  and,  I  think,  much  improved 
appearance. 

In  January,  1923,  my  wife  and  I  began  to  consider  which  would  be  the 
best  place  for  our  next  sun-bathing  holiday.  We  thought  of  the  South 
Seas,  of  Jamaica,  of  Java  and  Ceylon,  but  decided  after  much  talk  that 
perhaps  a  sub-tropical  climate  would  be  a  serviceable  stepping-stone  from 
Jersey  to  the  greater  heat  of  the  tropics,  so  we  elected  to  visit  Madeira. 

State-rooms  were  soon  secured  on  the  Andes ,  and  on  one  very  poison¬ 
ous  morning  we  set  off  in  January.  Stops  were  made  at  Vigo  and  Lisbon,  at 
which  latter  place  we  narrowly  escaped  being  bombed  as  the  inhabitants  of 
that  city  happened  to  be  indulging  in  one  of  their  periodical  revolutionary 
diversions  just  at  the  time  we  took  our  car  tour  inspection  of  the  place. 
The  “  Bay  ”  behaved  badly  as  usual,  and  after  an  unpleasant  dozen  hours 
it  was  soothing  to  get  into  the  calming  w'aters  so  much  nearer  our  destina¬ 
tion  and  to  feel  the  fresh  air  hourly  becoming  balmier  and  warmer.  The 
quickest  passage  of  the  non-stop  Union- Castle  Line  route  is  three  and  a 
half  days,  but  as  we  broke  our  journey  twice,  the  trip  occupied  six  days, 
and  punctually  to  schedule  time  we  arrived  one  morning  in  the  beautiful 
Funchal  Bay.  What  a  transformation  had  taken  place  over  night !  I  took 
my  first  look  at  our  new  locality  about  6  a.m.  through  an  open  port-hole, 
and  what  a  heavenly  picture  met  my  eyes.  The  liner  was  at  anchor,  and 
the  water,  rippleless  as  the  smoothest  glass,  reflected  the  rising  sun  in  a 
mirror  of  the  deepest  blue  I  have  ever  seen.  The  island,  ablaze  with  its 
rich  and  wonderful  colourings,  looked  like  some  island  of  enchantment, 
and  across  the  water,  mingling  with  the  odour  of  the  sea,  came  the  perfume 
of  strange  trees  and  flowers.  I  aroused  my  -wife  and  together  we  enjoyed 
the  wonderful  prospect.  We  were  not  long  in  rising,  bathing  and  dressing, 
and  were  soon  on  the  deck  revelling  in  the  fuller  view  of  the  scene  before 
us.  Boats  of  all  sizes  were  on  both  sides  of  the  steamer,  and  in  them  were 
boys — brown  as  nuts — ranging  from  six  to  sixteen,  and  unclothed  except 
for  scanty  loin  cloths. 
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Every  now  and  then  these  dusky  young  people  would  plunge  from  the 
boat  side  into  the  water,  as  we  discovered  later,  for  the  purpose  of  catching 
coins  flung  by  passengers  into  the  bay.  These  veritable  sea-urchins 
seemed  more  at  home  in  the  water  than  out  of  it,  and  displayed  a  strength 
and  agility  in  feats  of  diving  and  swimming  which  were  amazing  to 
behold.  Sometimes  the  coins  sank  to  such  a  depth  that  even  the  most 
expert  divers  failed  to  recover  them  after  almost  drowning  themselves  in 
prodigious  efforts  necessitating  their  remaining  under  water  what  seemed 
to  me  a  most  alarming  time.  After  being  diverted  in  this  way  for  a  half 
an  hour  or  so,  a  large  tug  arrived  alongside  the  liner  and  “  Passengers  for 
Madeira  ”  was  shouted  along  the  length  of  the  ship. 

We  were  very  soon  all  aboard,  and  ten  minutes  sufficed  to  bring  us  to 
the  landing-stage  in  the  grounds  of  Reid’s  Hotel.  An  ascent  of  steep  steps, 
and  a  long  meandering  pathway  through  a  maze  of  the  most  glorious 
flowers  led  us  to  the  front  door  where  we  were  welcomed  by  our  host. 
Our  rooms  commanded  a  wonderful  view  of  the  bay,  and  in  the  distance 
the  Deserta  Islands  loomed  clearly  against  the  horizon.  There  are  three 
of  them  and  they  are  now  quite  uninhabited,  though  there  are  traces  here 
and  there,  I  am  told,  of  their  having  been  lived  upon.  A  pair  of  domestic 
goats  were  put  upon  the  largest  of  these  islands  many  years  ago,  and  they 
evidently  throve  upon  their  lonely  and  rocky  home,  for  they  multi¬ 
plied  exceedingly,  and  now  each  year  the  present  owner  takes  his  friends 
there  to  enjoy  a  week’s  shooting  amongst  the  wild  goats  that  abound. 
They  are  strong,  very  wild  and  large,  fearsome  animals,  and  so  agile  and 
sure-footed  that  when  hunted  and  driven  they  will  take  the  most  amazing 
leaps  from  one  spire  of  rock  to  another,  clinging  on  to  them  with  their 
four  feet  all  touching  with  deep  chasms  yawning  around  them.  They 
know  no  fear,  but  one  occasionally  is  dashed  to  pieces  beneath. 

Large  seals  are  to  be  found  on  one  side  of  the  island,  and  a  friend  of 
mine  told  me  that  he  and  some  of  his  young  companions  were  determined 
to  explore  a  cave — almost  inaccessible — where  they  believed  the  seals 
hid  themselves.  The  entrance  to  this  cave,  I  understand,  is  in  the  side  of 
a  vast  precipitous  wall  of  rock,  and  very  low  so  that  the  adventurous 
spirits  decided  the  best  way  would  be  to  swim  round  the  headland  and  thus 
into  the  cave  in  the  hope  of  finding  the  seals.  Three  swimmers — all 
strong — set  out  one  day  and  made  for  the  entrance  to  the  cave  in  the  deep 
water  around  its  mouth.  “  It  turned  out  to  be  a  terrifying  performance,” 
said  my  friend.  “  As  we  entered  the  cave  in  semi-darkness,  and  heard  the 
water  striking  the  rocks,  and  the  sounds  echoing  away  in  the  distance, 
the  situation  was  so  eerie  and  awesome  that  I  for  one  wished  myself  safely 
on  terra  firma.  When  our  eyes  became  accustomed  to  the  half-light  we  saw 
large  edges  of  rock  fringing  the  deep  water  in  the  cave,  and  lying  upon 
them  were  several  mighty  seals.  We  had  no  sooner  caught  sight  of  them 
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than  they  dived  in  a  body  into  the  water,  and  set  up  such  a  commotion 
that  we  were  almost  drowned.  The  place  in  a  moment  seemed  alive  with 
seals,  and  one  cold  slimy  body  slid  against  mine  as  it  hurried  out  to  the 
sea.  I  think,”  said  the  narrator,  “  that  we  were  all  too  horrified  to  speak 
and  quickly  turned  around  and  swam  back  to  our  starting-point,  glad  to  be 
safe  on  land  once  more.” 

After  a  good  night’s  rest  with  windows  and  doors  thrown  wide  open,  I 
was  out  early  next  morning  to  investigate  the  bathing  and  the  sun-bathing 
possibilities  of  Madeira.  No  one  was  about  as  I  walked  through  the  hotel 
grounds  in  the  direction  indicated  by  a  board  as  leading  to  the  bathing- 
place.  Masses  of  radiant  blooms  and  creepers  were  abundant  on  every 
side,  and  the  sea  and  sky  even  bluer  than  on  the  preceding  morning  when 
I  first  looked  out  upon  the  scene  from  my  porthole  on  the  Andes.  The 
bathing-place  was  finally  reached  by  a  lift  which  deposits  one  upon  a 
rocky  ledge  bordering  sparklingly  clear  water  of  a  depth  of,  I  should  say , 
twenty  to  thirty  feet.  Cement  had  been  freely  employed  to  smooth  out 
some  of  the  rough  surfaces  and  to  fashion  steps  leading  down  to  the  deep 
water.  Several  bathing  boxes  were  in  a  line,  and  deal  and  basket  chairs 
freely  strewn  about.  A  small  swimming  bath  had  been  cut  in  the  rock  to 
allow  of  bathing  when  the  sea  was  too  rough  to  enter  safely.  This  was  the 
hotel  visitors’  bathing-place,  and  though  delightful  in  many  ways  did  not 
appeal  to  me  as  being  sufficiently  private  for  sun-bathing. 

On  the  right  of  the  bathing-place  large  boulders  led  to  a  rocky  head¬ 
land.  I  determined  to  explore  further  afield,  and  at  once  began  skipping 
from  rock  to  rock  in  my  search.  I  had  not  gone  far  when  I  found,  abso¬ 
lutely  hidden  from  human  view,  a  sort  of  large  natural  alcove  which  proved 
to  be  a  veritably  ideal  sun-trap.  Flat  slabs  of  rock  offered  the  necessary 
accommodation  for  lying  full  length  in  the  warm  light  of  the  sun,  and  a 
ledge  of  rock  provided  a  natural  diving-board.  I  determined  that  I  could 
sun-bathe  here  freely  and  unmolested,  and  went  back  to  the  hotel  for 
breakfast,  well  satisfied  with  my  early  morning’s  work. 

When  I  returned  to  the  bathing-place  it  was  occupied  by  twenty  or 
thirty  hotel  visitors .  Amongst  them  I  noticed  Sir  David  Bruce ,  the  eminent 
physician,  and  Lord  and  Lady  Carson.  Stepping  into  a  bathing  van  I  got 
into  my  costume,  and  quietly  made  my  way  to  the  secluded  spot  I  had  so 
recently  discovered.  I  selected  a  long  smooth  rock — a  natural  couch — 
quite  hot  with  the  powerful  rays  of  the  sun,  and  spreading  upon  it  my  bath 
robe,  I  rolled  up  my  towel  for  a  pillow  and,  divesting  myself  of  my  costume, 
lay  down,  wholly  unclothed,  with  a  deep  sigh  of  relief,  upon  my  sun- 
warmed  bed.  Oh,  the  joyous  restfulness  of  the  experience  !  It  soothed 
and  warmed  me  throughout  my  being,  and  as  I  looked  at  the  blue  waves 
through  lazily  half-closed  eyes,  they  scintillated  and  flashed  with  prismatic 
colours  like  myriads  of  precious  gems. 
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It  seemed  that  one  could  remain  for  ever  thus  and  count  that  all- 
sufficient,  and  I  literally  absorbed  at  every  pore  the  sweet  nature-given 
balm  of  healing .  The  air  was  so  fragrant  with  the  delicate  breath  of  flowers , 
and  so  cool  with  the  soft  breezes  blown  right  from  the  ocean,  that  it 
was  an  ecstasy  to  fill  one’s  lungs  deep  and  cleanse  one’s  body  and  soul 
thereby. 

Even  one  day  of  this  delightful  experience  made  me  realise  the  gratify¬ 
ing  beginning  of  superb  physical  fitness.  I  seemed  to  glow  all  over  as  I  sat 
down  to  my  evening  meal  in  the  hotel  after  the  whole  day  spent  in  the  open 
air. 

Two  tables  distant  from  us,  in  a  window  embrasure,  I  again  saw  Lord 
and  Lady  Carson.  Not  since  I  had  seen  him  in  Court  when  he  so  ably 
defended  me  during  the  trial  had  I  had  such  a  good  view  of  him.  I 
thought  he  looked  only  slightly  changed.  His  strong,  well-marked  features 
were  a  little  sharper  and  more  definitely  defined.  His  handsome  eyes 
and  his  whole  expression  were  saddened,  I  thought,  but  the  alert  intelli¬ 
gence  of  his  face  was  if  anything  keener  than  ever  and  his  whole  deport¬ 
ment  that  of  the  fighter  he  will  always  remain. 

As  my  wife  and  self  rose  to  leave  the  dining-room  Lord  Carson  came 
up  to  our  table  and  we  respectively  introduced  our  wives  and  exchanged 
a  few  pleasantries.  I  saw  quite  a  good  deal  of  the  distinguished  Law  Lord 
after  this  and  enjoyed  a  swim  with  Lady  Carson.  She  told  me  her 
husband  was  not  well,  so  I  tried  to  induce  him  to  seek  recuperation 
through  the  sun  as  I  was  doing,  but  I  did  not  succeed. 

One  afternoon,  seated  outside  Reid’s  Hotel,  Lord  Carson  and  I  had  a 
long  talk.  He  spoke  of  my  lawsuit,  and  I  told  him  that  it  was  a  great 
comfort  to  me  to  know  1  had  his  sympathy  in  that  trying  affair  as  he  had 
so  fittingly  expressed  it  by  signing  the  memorial  to  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  on  my  behalf.  Lord  Carson  is  as  fascinating  and  informed 
a  conversationalist  as  he  is  a  pre-eminently  able  counsel,  and  I  thoroughly 
enjoyed  our  chat.  Sometimes  the  talk  turned  upon  Ireland,  and  I  heard 
him  say  when  discussing  the  Irish  question  one  day,  “  Yes,  that  struggle 
very  nearly  broke  me  down  altogether,”  and  as  he  spoke  the  lines  in  his 
face  and  the  sadness  in  his  eyes  seemed  intensified. 

Lord  Carson  is  one  of  the  outstanding  geniuses  and  personalities  of 
the  day.  I  was  proud  to  have  these  short  but  intimate  talks  with  so  great 
a  man. 

My  holiday  in  Madeira  proved  all  too  short.  Each  morning  was  spent 
in  sun,  air  and  sea-baths.  In  the  afternoon  my  wife  and  I  explored  the 
lovely  walks  of  the  island,  took  rides  in  the  ox  carts  on  their  steel  runners, 
and  in  the  evening  we  gambled  a  little  occasionally,  danced  every  night 
and  afterwards  drove  back  to  the  hotel  under  the  bluest  of  heavens  lit  by 
the  brightest  and  most  silvery  of  stars  I  had  ever  seen. 
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I  returned  to  London  more  “  bitten  ”  than  ever  with  the  love  of  sun¬ 
shine  and  rejoicing  in  the  renewed  health  it  gave.  But  splendid  as  Madeira 
is,  it  was  not  perfect  in  the  winter  as  a  sun-bather’s  resort,  so  I  made 
enquiries  as  to  the  most  ideal  spot  in  the  world  for  this  purpose.  Some 
advised  Java,  some  Ceylon,  some  South  Africa,  the  South  Sea  Islands, 
North  Queensland  and  the  West  Indian  Islands. 

I  ultimately  decided  to  go  to  Jamaica,  as  a  patient  of  mine,  a  young 
doctor,  had  just  returned  from  that' country  and  was  enthusiastic  in  its 
praise.  I  accordingly  made  all  arrangements  to  visit  the  West  Indies, 
and  set  about  booking  my  accommodation  with  Elders  &  Fyffes,  the 
steamship  owners. 

As  the  result  of  my  “  back  to  nature  ”  experiences  I  worked  far  more 
easily  and  with  greater  zest  during  the  next  few  months,  and  January  5th, 
1924,  the  date  fixed  for  our  departure  soon  arrived.  The  ship  was  the 
Coronado ,  the  best  boat  of  Elders  &  Fyffes  line  at  that  time,  and  her  skipper, 
Captain  Forrester,  one  of  the  breeziest  and  most  genial  of  all  the  sea 
captains  I  have  ever  met.  He  helped  greatly  by  his  infectious  cheeriness 
and  unfailing  kindness  to  make  our  voyage  to  the  West  Indies  one  of  our 
most  pleasant  holidays. 

It  is  always  interesting  when  one  knows  one  has  to  remain  on  board 
ship  some  time  to  look  round  and  take  stock  of  one’s  fellow-passengers. 
The  officers  were  an  uncommonly  nice  set  of  men,  and  the  chief  engineer, 
like  the  captain,  did  everything  in  his  power  to  make  the  voyage  as  pleasant 
as  possible.  Among  the  passengers  were  the  Earl  and  Countess  of  Orford, 
and  their  famous  daughter,  Lady  Dorothy  Mills,  and  Mr.  Stephen 
McKenna.  Lady  Dorothy,  whose  fame  is  now  known  to  the  wrorld  as  an 
intrepid  and  able  explorer  and  writer,  interested  me  very  much  indeed. 
She  told  me  she  was  on  her  way  to  Haiti  to  see  if  she  could  find  out  if 
they  really  had  boiled  babies  alive  in  that  region  !  We  had  many  talks 
together,  and  she  amazed  me  by  the  versatility  of  her  knowledge,  her 
almost  uncanny  quickness  of  perception  and  her  fluent  conversation.  It 
was  a  mental  quickening  and  tonic  to  talk  to  her,  and  I  greatly  enjoyed 
the  privilege.  She  intended  always,  she  told  me,  to  run  away  from  England 
each  autumn  to  explore  some  part  of  the  world  where  the  venture  was 
sufficiently  hazardous  to  make  it  interesting,  because  then,  she  said, 
one  returns  to  the  frivolities  and  excitements  of  the  London  season  with 
so  much  more  zest. 

Mr .  Stephen  McKenna  I  did  not  see  so  much  of  until  we  were  nearing 
our  journey’s  end.  He  spent  most  of  his  time  in  some  sheltered  and  hidden 
corner  of  the  upper  deck,  writing  on  his  knee.  He  told  me  he  was  finish¬ 
ing  his  latest  novel,  and  was  on  his  way  to  Trinidad  which  he  had  pre¬ 
viously  visited  with  great  profit  in  the  way  of  health.  He  asked  me  many 
questions  about  my  own  career,  and  work.  1  found  him  a  most  congenial 
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companion.  I  thought  he  looked  as  if  he  was  working  too  hard  as  indeed 
I  believe  he  was. 

When  we  had  been  travelling  about  two  days  we  encountered  the  worst 
storm  I  can  remember  at  sea.  Soon  after  dinner  the  most  ominous 
clouds  gathered  quickly  on  the  horizon,  and  there  was  a  feeling  in  the  air 
that  something  was  going  to  happen.  As  night  advanced  the  wind  in¬ 
creased  in  velocity,  and  by  the  time  we  retired  a  gale  was  blowing  and  heavy 
seas  were  shaking  our  steamer  unpleasantly.  We  all  retired  about  ten, 
for  my  wife  was  not  feeling  too  well,  but  my  sister  was  revelling  as  usual 
in  the  rough  weather. 

I  was  wakened  up  about  midnight  by  the  vessel  groaning  in  every 
timber  as  if  she  had  been  lifted  entirely  out  of  the  water  by  some  giant 
hand  and  banged  fiercely  down  on  to  the  ocean  again.  Crashes  came  from 
all  directions,  and  I  realised  we  were  in  the  midst  of  a  terrific  storm. 
The  ship  pitched  and  rolled  to  dangerous  angles,  and  our  trunks  and  other 
things  were  literally  flung  from  one  side  of  the  state-room  to  the  other, 
and  by  the  sounds  above  I  knew  the  decks  were  constantly  awash.  My  poor 
wife  was  really  frightened,  and  for  two  hours  I  felt  actually  nervous  for 
our  safety.  To  add  to  the  alarm  the  wind  blew  with  such  violence  that  it 
operated  upon  the  sounding  apparatus  of  the  fog-horn,  and  by  some 
extraordinary  chance  gave  the  signal  almost  exactly  for  Great  danger 
take  to  the  boats.”  I  am  not  exactly  nervous  at  sea,  but  this  certainly 
made  my  heart  increase  its  beats  though  I  made  light  of  it  to  my  wife. 

The  night  passed  somehow.  Sleep  was  impossible,  for  the  storm 
continued,  and  we  were  all  very  thankful  to  see  the  light  of  morning 
streaming  through  our  port-holes.  An  hour  or  two  after  we  were  in  less 
disturbed  waters,  but  the  captain  told  me  it  was  the  worst  storm  he  had 
encountered  for  fifteen  years. 

In  two  days  more  the  weather  began  to  be  delightfully  warm,  and  I 
knew  the  cold,  raw  chilliness  of  England  was  left  safely  behind.  In  another 
day  it  was  getting  quite  hot  so  I  sought  out  the  captain,  and  asked  him  if 
he  knew  of  a  completely  hidden  nook  where  I  could  take  a  sun-bath  after 
my  ordinary  morning’s  bath.  He  was  as  usual  only  too  glad  to  help, 
and  asked  me  to  follow  him.  This  I  did.  We  climbed  up  iron  ladders 
until  we  found  ourselves  on  top  of  the  smoke-room.  It  was  exactly  the 
place  for  me,  and  each  morning  it  was  my  wont  to  indulge  in  my  sun-bath 
there.  It  was  really  most  enjoyable,  for  not  only  did  I  get  the  sun  but  the 
fresh  spume-laden  air  upon  my  grateful  body  and  limbs.  Thus  was  the 
voyage  doubly  health-giving,  and  I  knew  I  should  arrive  at  my  destination 
in  a  condition  to  thoroughly  enjoy  my  holiday. 

As  the  weather  was  by  this  time  wellnigh  perfect,  dances  in  the  saloon 
or  on  deck  were  the  order  of  each  evening.  This  was  a  great  delight,  for 
my  wife  is  one  of  the  best  dancers  I  know,  and  I  make  up  for  my  skill  in 
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the  saltatory  art  out  of  my  enthusiasm  for  the  enthralling  pastime.  In 
dancing  one  gets  the  rhythmic  movements  which  mean  so  much  for  health, 
and  I  feel  better  when  I  awake  the  following  morning  after  a  night’s 
dancing,  especially  in  the  open  air,  than  I  do  after  several  sets  of  tennis. 
I  believe  it  is  of  the  greatest  importance  that  all  physical  culture  exercises 
should  be  accompanied  by  music  if  the  maximum  of  good  results  is  to  be 
obtained.  , 

Lady  Dorothy  Mills  and  the  youthful-looking  Lady  Orford  were  keen 
enthusiasts  in  modern  dancing  and  excellent  exponents  of  the  art,  and  I 
enjoyed  dancing  with  both  of  them. 

As  soon  as  it  was  announced  that  we  were  actually  in  the  tropics, 
numbers  of  flying  fish  made  their  appearance.  The  length  of  their  fins 
and  the  distance  they  could  fly  astounded  me.  They  did  not  merely  jerk 
themselves  out  of  the  water  for  a  second  or  two,  and  flop  back  again,  as  I 
thought  was  the  case,  but  took  flights  of  apparently  many  yards  with  ease. 

We  called  at  Barbadoes,  Trinidad  and  Colon.  At  the  first  two  stopping- 
places  we  took  a  hurried  drive  round,  and  it  was  strange  to  see  black, 
chocolate  and  light  brown  people  everywhere,  and  the  rich  tropical 
vegetation  on  all  sides  seemed  to  fit  these  dusky  folk  so  well.  At  Colon  we 
remained  a  day  and  night,  whilst  the  ship  was  packed  tight  with  bananas. 
It  seemed  impossible  to  imagine  how  they  found  room  for  the  thousands 
of  large  “  stems  ”  that  came  aboard  in  an  unending  stream.  The  heat  was 
trying  whilst  the  steamer  was  at  rest,  but  for  all  that  I  enjoyed  it.  I 
found  it  such  a  relief  to  put  on  the  thinnest  of  tussore  suits  and  to  find  them 
ample  even  without  any  underclothing  at  all. 

Kingston  was  reached  in  due  course,  and  our  belongings — including 
our  “Sunbeam”  car  were  transported  expeditiously  up  to  the  Myrtle 
Bank  Hotel  where  we  decided  to  stay  a  couple  of  nights  before  motoring 
on  to  our  destination  which  was  Montego  Bay  in  the  north-west  corner  of 
the  island.  Kingston  is  distinctly  hot  !  I  recall  vividly  dressing  for  dinner 
that  first  evening.  The  merest  effort  seemed  to  render  my  skin  humid, 
and  a  struggle  I  had  in  attaching  a  refractory  collar  to  that  most  absurd 
of  modern  monstrosities — a  stiffly  starched  shirt — made  the  perspiration 
literally  stream  out  of  me  ! 

However,  as  we  became  more  used  to  it  we  grew  to  like  it  and  to  feel 
a  rather  delicious  content  at  never  being  called  upon  to  fight  against  the 
cold  one  was  so  used  to  at  home. 

Hurrying  up  the  hotel  staircase  the  morning  we  left  the  Myrtle  Bank 
Hotel,  I  met  Lord  Lonsdale  for  the  first  time  in  my  life.  I  knew  him,  of 
course,  at  once,  and  as  he  returned  my  scrutiny  with  a  smile,  I  spoke  to  him. 
We  stood  talking  for  five  minutes  or  so  about  Hutton,  my  predecessor, 
in  whom  Lord  Lonsdale  had  been  much  interested — indeed,  he  was  one  of 
the  famous  bone-setter’s  executors.  Our  King  of  British  sportsmen  kindly 
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asked  me  and  my  wife  to  lunch,  but  unhappily  I  could  not  accept  as  we 
had  another  engagement. 

Next  morning  we  motored  to  Montego  Bay  where  I  was  told  I  could 
revel  in  sun-bathing  in  excelsis.  And  I  did.  We  pitched  our  camp  at  the 
Ethelhart  Hotel — a  very  comfortable,  clean  and  excellently  managed 
hostelry  in  whose  ointment  there  were  only  two  flies — the  dogs  bark  and  the 
cocks  seem  to  crow  all  night,  and  one’s  rest  is  sometimes  disturbed.  My 
little  sister-in-law,  Madeleine  Walker,  who  has  most  sensitive  ears  and 
nerves,  suffered  much  on  account  of  those  noises,  and  I  must  confess  they 
want  a  lot  of  getting  used  to  ;  but  that  did  not  prevent  her  from  delighting 
the  natives  with  her  really  sweet  and  excellent  voice  during  her  stay  in 
Jamaica. 

The  next  day  we  were  all  up  early.  We  breakfasted  in  a  spotless  room 
with  every  window  wide  open,  and  the  fresh  air  lazily  wafting  from  the 
mountains  and  sea  filtered  through  innumerable  flowers  and  palms,  and 
free  from  any  suspicion  of  chill.  Nobody  growled,  “  What  a  draught !  ” 
or,  “  Do  shut  that  window  !  ”  It  was  a  climate  for  the  gods.  After  break¬ 
fast  we  lazed  about  in  deck  chairs  and  hammocks  on  the  large  balconies 
which  flanked  two  sides  of  the  hotel.  Huge  stems  of  bananas  were  hanging 
about  for  anyone  to  nibble  at  who  felt  inclined. 

At  last  I  got  my  car  out  and  we  all  set  off  for  “  Doctor’s  Cove  ” — I 
suppose  the  best  and  most  beautiful  bathing-place  in  the  world.  Five 
minutes  sufficed  to  land  us  at  the  desired  haven,  and  we  purchased  our 
season  tickets  from  a  genial  old  black  lady — vividly  reminiscent  of  Uncle 
Tom's  Cabin  folk,  and  made  our  way  to  the  excellent  dressing-rooms.  I 
was  soon  habited  in  my  light  bathing  dress  and  emerged  from  my  box. 
I  stood  on  the  rock  overlooking  the  “  Doctor’s  Cove,”  and  heaved  a  deep 
sigh  of  contentment  and  pleasant  anticipation.  Below  me  in  a  small 
bay — almost  three-quarters  of  a  circle  in  shape — was  the  most  perfect 
natural  swimming  bath  I  have  ever  seen.  The  water  was  just  moved  in 
smooth  even  waves  and  swished  and  purled  soothingly  on  the  shore.  The 
sand  was  almost  as  white  as  flour — streaked  with  gold  and  pink,  and  so 
spotlessly  clean  one  felt  one  wanted  to  roll  into  it ! 

The  water  was  green,  blue  and  opal,  and  its  slightly  corrugated  surface 
flashed  and  corruscated  like  a  huge  jewel,  and  here  and  there  one  could 
already  discern  vari-coloured  and  different  sized  fish  lazily  gliding  about. 

I  ran  down  the  part-rock,  part-cement  steps,  and  stepped  on  to  the 
shore.  I  sank  almost  ankle-deep  into  the  most  alluring  coral  sand  I  have 
ever  trodden  on,  and  made  my  way  to  the  water’s  brink  and  looked  at  the 
inviting  sight.  The  shore  shelved  somewhat  steeply  down  to  a  depth  of 
three  to  four  feet  where  one  found  oneself  at  this  level  for  some  distance, 
and  then  the  depth  gradually  increased  from  six  to  eight  feet.  With 
joyous  abandon  I  walked  knee-deep  into  the  pool  and  took  a  skimming 
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dive  towards  deeper  water.  Ecstasy  !  The  water  was  warm — 85  degrees 
to  87  degrees  at  least,  silky  and  clear  as  crystal  and  very  buoyant.  I  struck 
out  freely,  and  filled  my  lungs  deeply  with  the  pure,  salt-impregnated  air. 
Never  shall  I  forget  my  first  immersion  in  that  wonderful  bath.  In  a  few 
more  minutes  I  was  on  the  sands,  which  were  hot  and  so  soft  that  when  I 
threw  myself  full  length  upon  them  I  sank  inches  deep  into  their  warm 
and  caressing  embrace. 

My  skin  was  glowing  with  the  recent  exercise  in  the  sea,  and  as  the 
sun  played  on  my  body  from  above  and  the  warm  sand  soothed  me  from 
beneath,  I  felt  as  if  all  Nature’s  hand-maidens  were  ministering  to  me 
their  health-giving  balms  ! 

Fringing  this  delightful  spot  were  the  wonderful  palms,  fantastically 
shaped  cactus  and  pepper  trees,  masses  of  unfamiliar  vegetation,  and 
above,  the  serenest  of  deep  blue  skies  smiled  down  upon  us  and  cast  its 
magic  colours  far  across  the  ocean  to  the  distant  horizon.  It  was  all  too 
wonderful.  Here,  indeed,  I  realised  sun  and  sea-bathing  could  be  indulged 
in  to  perfection. 

Each  day  we  basked  on  the  beautiful  beach,  until  our  skins  were  pig¬ 
mented  to  a  rich  even  bronze,  and  week  by  week  we  took  in  such  a  stock 
of  health  as  set  us  all  up  for  many  a  month.  We  returned  to  England  in 
April,  arriving  in  drizzle  and  cold,  heartily  wishing  ourselves  back  in  the 
paradise  of  health  and  peace  we  had  left  behind. 

An  exciting  incident  occurred  just  as  the  steamer  was  about  to  leave 
Kingston  Harbour.  Ten  minutes  before  we  were  due  to  depart,  and 
whilst  the  sailors  were  preparing  to  haul  in  the  gangway,  I  saw  a  clergy¬ 
man,  hot  and  breathless,  being  rushed  onto  the  steamer.  He  was  very 
lame  and  walked  with  difficulty. 

I  soon  learnt  from  him  that  he  had  motored  half  the  length  of  the 
island  in  a  race  against  time  to  catch  me  before  I  left  as  he  wished  to 
consult  me  about  his  injured  knee.  I  hastily  explained  as  I  hurried  with 
him  down  to  my  stateroom  that  I  feared  there  was  no  time  to  do  more 
than  merely  glance  at  his  defective  joint  as  the  steamer  was  due  to  sail 
in  a  few  minutes. 

Breathlessly  he  bared  his  limb,  and  in  a  moment  I  discovered  the  cause 
of  his  trouble  and  quickly  pointed  out  that  what  required  to  be  done 
would  be  most  painful  and  in  my  view  an  anaesthetic  was  absolutely 
necessary. 

“  Can  it  be  done  ?  ”  he  asked.  “  Yes,”  I  replied.  “  Then  please  do 
it,”  he  rejoined.  “  I  don’t  care  what  pain  you  may  cause  as  long  as  the 
suffering  I  have  endured  for  months  can  be  ended.” 

Seeing  he  was  determined,  I  gripped  his  knee  and  asked  him  to  hold 
the  arms  of  his  chair  firmly.  At  this  moment  “  All  ashore  ”  was  shouted 
along  the  corridor,  and  a  steward  popped  his  head  into  the  room  and 
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prepared  to  escort  the  lame  clergyman  off  the  ship.  “  Ask  the  captain 
to  delay  the  ship  just  two  minutes,”  I  said,  addressing  the  astonished 
attendant.  The  man  disappeared,  and  telling  Mr.  Armstrong,  the  patient, 
to  shut  his  eyes,  I  reduced  the  dislocation  with  two  or  three  decisive 
movements.  He  turned  deathly  white  and  beads  of  perspiration  broke 
out  on  his  face,  but  he  uttered  not  a  sound.  I  handed  him  my  brandy 
flask  as  the  syren  announced  the  imminent  departure  of  the  vessel,  and 
giving  him  my  arm,  we  walked  together  to  the  gangway.  Arrived  there, 
he  just  murmured,  “  Thank  you,  and  God  bless  you,”  and  walked  away 
unaided  and  without  a  halt — the  last  person  to  quit  the  boat. 

We  again  visited  Jamaica  during  the  winter  1926-27,  receiving  great 
kindness  from  the  residents  there.  Our  homeward  journey  to  Italy  was 
via  America,  at  the  invitation  of  our  friends  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Tom  Lewis, 
of  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  who  treated  us  with  true  American  hospitality 
during  our  stay  in  their  beautiful  home.  The  visit  will  ever  remain  a  very 
happy  memory. 


CHAPTER  XXVIII 

SCOTLAND  DISPENSES  JUSTICE  :  THE  G.M.C.  SHOWS  NO  MERCY 

ON  January  19th,  1926,  the  R.C.P.  of  Edinburgh  assembled  to 
consider  the  case  of  Dr.  Axham,  and  as  a  result,  and  under  the 
Presidency  of  that  most  able  practitioner,  Professor  J.  M. 
Robertson,  granted  the  appeal  of  my  colleague  that  his  pro¬ 
fessional  status  should  be  restored.  The  following  Resolution  was 
adopted  by  a  majority  : — 

That  the  College  having,  on  the  7th  day  of  May,  1912,  determined  on 
good  cause  shown  that  Frederick  William  Axham,  a  licentiate  of  the 
College,  of  Morden,  Dollis  Park,  Church  End,  Finchley,  North,  should 
be  suspended  sine  diem ,  and  deprived  until  the  said  suspension  is  removed 
or  remitted,  of  all  the  rights  and  privileges  which  as  a  licentiate  he  enjoyed. 
It  is  now  resolved  by  the  College,  on  proof  submitted  that  the  said 
Frederick  William  Axham  has  abstained  for  the  last  five  years  from  the 
practices  which  led  to  his  suspension  and  will  not  resume  them,  that  the 
said  suspension  be  removed  as  from  this  date. 

I  really  could  not  help  laughing  outright  when  I  read  that  Dr.  Axham’s 
Licentiate  had  been  restored  to  him  on  proof  submitted  that  he  had 
abstained  for  the  last  five  years  from  the  practices  which  led  to  his 
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suspension,  and  will  not  resume  them  !  How  those  canny  Scots  spoilt 
a  noble  action  by  this  latest  kick  at  me  and  my  poor  anaesthetist !  How 
very  petty  and  spiteful  and  infinitely  small  and  ungenerous  it  was. 

But  all  these  things  were  quickly  forgotten  in  the  universal  joy.  At 
every  street  corner,  in  all  the  clubs,  aboard  the  trains  I  was  told  it  was  the 
dominant  topic  of  conversation.  My  telephone  started  ringing  about 
g  p.m.  and  continued  till  2  a.m.  almost  uninterruptedly.  Newspapers, 
utter  strangers,  all  expressed  the  same  satisfaction  and  offered  congratula¬ 
tions.  I  was  hoarse  long  before  I  quitted  my  desk,  and  I  retired  to  bed, 
utterly  worn  out. 

My  first  thought  next  morning  was  to  get  to  my  old  friend  as  quickly 
as  possible,  so  my  wife  and  self  journeyed  down  to  Norbury  to  see  him. 
How  happy  he  and  his  wife  were  !  The  look  of  sadness  and  tense  anxiety 
had  left  his  fine  old  face,  and  an  expression  of  new  hope  was  alight  in  his 
eyes.  He  could  not  speak  for  a  minute — emotion  choked  him — but  just 
held  my  hand  and  looked  at  me,  and  that  look  brought  a  lump  into  my 
throat  and  a  mist  to  my  eyes.  But  I  knew  as  I  looked  at  him  that  this 
slight  relief  had  come  only  just  in  time.  He  was  a  dying  man,  and  I  in¬ 
wardly  thanked  God  for  this  small  consolation  vouchsafed  to  him  before 
the  end. 

“  Well,  doctor,”  said  I,  “  I’ve  brought  you  some  champagne,  and  we 
are  just  going  to  drink  your  health  and  congratulate  you  on  this  great  and 
eventful  day.” 

A  bottle  of  excellent  Mum  was  forthwith  opened,  and  all  present 
heartily  joined  in  the  toast  to  the  aged  practitioner,  whose  name  was  in 
everyone’s  mouth.  We  continued  to  chat,  and  became  quite  gay,  and  I 
amused  him  much  by  telling  him  of  a  9ertain  case.  Our  talk  had  drifted 
towards  the  mistakes  of  doctors.  In  this  case  the  culprit  happened  to  be 
an  eminent  man  who  was  very  fond  of  dilating  upon  the  disasters  of  bone- 
setters  (verifiable  particulars  as  mostly  usual  being  conspicuously  lacking  !) 
A  patient  called  to  see  me  with  one  knee  quite  straight  and  ankylosed. 
I  told  him  at  once  nothing  could  be  done.  It  appeared  that  he  had  had 
some  serious  derangement  in  the  other  knee  joint,  and  after  consultation 
with  a  distinguished  North  Country  surgeon  it  was  decided  he  should  be 
operated  upon.  This  was  accordingly  done.  But  alas!  when  he  recovered 
from  the  anaesthetic  it  was  discovered  that  the  good  joint  had  been  operated 
upon — the  one  which  had  never  ailed  anything.  To  make  matters  worse, 
and  to  cut  a  long  story  short,  something  went  wrong  with  the  after  treat¬ 
ment,  and  the  man  was  left  with  a  stiff  leg  ! 

Dr.  Axham  smiled  and  said  :  ”1  wonder  what  would  have  happened 
to  you  if  you  had  been  the  guilty  party.”  I,  too,  wondered  indeed  ! 
“  But,”  said  the  old  doctor,  “  I  can  tell  you  something  more  tragic  than 
that.”  He  forgot  he  had  already  told  me  the  story.  “  When  I  was  at 
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St. - Hospital  (mentioning  one  of  the  largest  and  most  important  in 

London)  I  saw  a  knee  opened  for  supposed  tubercular  trouble,  and  a 
slight  derangement  of  the  internal  cartilage  was  all  that  was  found — the 
sort  of  thing  that  you  ” — placing  his  hand  on  mine — “  would  have  put 
right  in  a  minute  by  manipulation.  But,”  continued  Dr.  Axham,  “  to 
crown  the  blunder,  the  patient  died  after  the  unnecessary  operation  !  ” 

Dr.  Axham  loved  a  chat  and  my  wife  and  I  stayed  quite  a  long  time  with 
him  to  share  his  delight  at  his  triumph  in  recovering  his  licentiate.  The 
chorus  of  approval  from  the  Press  was  magnificent,  and  one  felt  pleased 
to  be  in  a  country  where  the  newspapers  were  so  wholly  on  the  side  of 
tolerance,  justice  and  truth.  I  append  a  few  of  these  comments.  The 
Times  in  a  leader  published  on  January  20th,  1926,  said  : — 

A  Wise  Decision 

The  action  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians  of  Edinburgh  in  removing 
the  suspension  of  Dr.  Axham,  and  so  restoring  him  to  his  position  as  a 
licentiate  of  the  College,  will  be  welcomed  by  all  thinking  men  and  women, 
and  especially  by  those  men  and  women  who  are  jealous  of  the  good  name 
of  the  medical  profession.  It  was  perhaps  appropriate  that  physicians 
rather  than  surgeons  should  take  this  step  ;  for  no  critic  can  reasonably 
maintain  that  physicians — as  opposed  to  surgeons— have  been  taught  by 
Sir  Herbert  Barker  any  lessons  which  they  stood  in  need  of  learning. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  very  fact  that  the  physicians  had  no  cause,  real  or 
imaginary,  to  feel  sore  about  the  matter  might,  perhaps,  have  prompted 
them  to  perform  their  act  of  grace  just  a  little  more  gracefully.  Be  that 
as  it  may,  the  decision  whether  or  not  Dr.  Axham  shall  be  restored  to  the 
Medical  Register  rests  now  with  the  General  Medical  Council,  and  with 
the  General  Medical  Council  alone.  This  Court  sits  only  at  infrequent 
intervals  and  cannot  proceed  to  action  until  its  next  statutory  meeting, 
unless,  indeed,  pressure  of  work  or  other  cause  should  necessitate  some 
change  in  the  usual  procedure.  It  is  greatly  to  be  hoped  that,  when  the 
next  meeting  does  take  place,  favourable  consideration  may  be  given  to 
Dr.  Axham’s  plea.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  such  a  step  would  do 
honour  to  those  who  take  it  and  would  go  far  to  remove  from  the  public 
mind  the  idea  that  Dr.  Axham  sinned  chiefly  in  assisting  to  teach  his 
professional  brethren  certain  operations  of  surgery  which  they  had 
neglected.  The  public  are  not  unaware  that  the  names  of  convicted 
drunkards  are  sometimes  restored,  after  the  lapse  of  a  few  years,  to  the 
Medical  Register.  To  the  uninstructed  mind  the  danger  represented  by  a 
surgeon  in  a  state  of  intoxication  seems  as  great  as,  or  possibly  even 
greater  than,  that  threatening  when  a  duly  qualified  practitioner  assists 
the  activities  of  Sir  Herbert  Barker.  Yet  the  sentence  on  Dr.  Axham  has 
now  been  in  force  for  upwards  of  fourteen  years. 

Never  was  the  true  nature  of  Dr.  Axham’s  “  infamous  conduct  ”  nor 
the  petty  tyranny  and  cruelty  of  his  persecutors  more  clearly  and  thoroughly 
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understood  than  by  the  writer  of  this  restrained  yet  trenchant  leading 
article  in  the  world’s  greatest  newspaper.  One  knew  and  was  thankful  for 
it  that  its  editor,  at  least,  had  firmly  gripped  the  whole  monstrous  situation, 
and  as  long  as  I  live  I  shall  feel  grateful  to  the  famous  organ  of  Printing 
House  Square. 

The  Manchester  Guardian  of  January  20th,  1926,  had  some  cogent 
remarks  to  make,  and  I  hope  that  thq  President  of  the  G.M.C.  and  his 
colleagues  have  carefully  perused  what  these  two  leading  journals  pub¬ 
lished. 

“  Manchester  Guardian .” 

Dr.  Axham  Reinstated 

The  need  for  public  opinion  to  maintain  the  demand  for  common  sense 
and  equity  in  the  case  of  Dr.  Axham  is  ended.  The  Royal  College  of 
Physicians  in  Edinburgh  has  restored  his  Licentiate.  The  technical 
barrier  to  replacing  him  on  the  roll  of  doctors  with  which  the  General 
Medical  Council  was  faced  is  thus  removed,  and  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  he  will  end  his  days  as  a  member  of  his  old  profession.  The  Physicians 
have  in  this  matter  shown  themselves  more  in  touch  with  the  realities  of 
justice  than  the  Surgeons,  who  twice  turned  down  Dr.  Axham’s  applica¬ 
tion  for  reinstatement  in  their  ranks.  But  even  the  Physicians  seem  to  the 
layman  needlessly  niggard  and  cautious  in  their  reprieve.  Medical  men, 
since  Dr.  Axham,  have  acted  as  anaesthetists  to  Sir  Herbert  Barker 
without  accusation  of  “  infamous  conduct,”  but  there  is  no  condoning  in 
yesterday’s  decision  of  his  courage  in  being  the  first  to  undertake  this 
necessary  and  merciful  work.  Instead,  he  is  pardoned  on  the  ground  that 
“  he  will  not  resume  the  practices  which  led  to  his  suspension.”  Since 
he  is  eighty-six  and  frail  he  probably  will  not,  but  the  College  of  Physicians 
hardly  adds  to  its  laurels  by  making  this  a  condition  of  grace.  On  the  other 
hand,  we  may  be  thankful  that  a  dispute  tiresome  to  the  public  and  dis¬ 
creditable  to  the  governing  bodies  in  medicine  is  now  ended.  But  for  the 
timely  action  of  the  College  of  Physicians  the  remaining  spell  of  Dr. 
Axham’s  life  might  have  been  spent  in  awaiting  the  result  of  that  appeal 
to  the  Privy  Council  on  the  validity  of  his  suspension  in  1912  which  would 
certainly  have  been  brought.  The  appeal  would  no  doubt  have  raised  in 
a  highly  interesting  form  the  whole  question  of  the  somewhat  arbitrary 
power  which  the  Council,  under  an  old  Act  of  Parliament,  exercises  over 
its  members.  But  it  could  have  brought  small  consolation  in  the  late 
autumn  of  his  life  to  the  man  who  provoked  it. 

The  Nation  and  Athenceurn ,  published  on  January  23rd,  1926,  like  the 
Tunes  and  Manchester  Guardian ,  powerfully  commented  : — 

The  “  Nation  and  Athenceurn .” 

The  Royal  College  of  Physicians  at  Edinburgh  has  averted  by  an  act  of 
simple  justice  the  storm  of  public  opinion  which  was  rapidly  gathering 
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against  medical  trade  unionism.  The  case  of  Dr.  Axham  seems  per¬ 
fectly  clear  to  the  layman.  In  1911,  when  he  was  removed  from  the 
Register  of  medical  practitioners  for  “  infamous  professional  conduct,” 
there  may  have  been  some  excuse  for  the  action  taken  against  him.  He 
was  administering  anaesthetics  for  Mr.  Barker,  the  manipulative  surgeon, 
who  at  that  time  was  certainly  defying  the  rules  of  the  medical  profession, 
and  may  have  been  genuinely  regarded  in  some  quarters  as  a  quack.  Now, 
however,  when  Sir  Herbert  Barker  has  been  publicly  honoured  for  his 
services  and  acclaimed  by  many  of  the  most  distinguished  surgeons,  it 
seems  particularly  shabby  to  maintain  the  ban  on  the  anaesthetist  who  had 
the  perspicacity  and  courage  to  assist  him.  A  disagreeable  impression  will 
be  left  by  the  fact  that  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  has  proved  less 
generous  to  Dr.  Axham  than  the  Physicians.  Can  it  be  that  the  surgeons 
still  bear  malice  to  Sir  Herbert  Barker  for  doing  what  they  could  not  do  ? 
In  any  case,  their  obduracy  is  now  unavailing,  for  the  Physicians  have 
opened  the  way  for  the  General  Medical  Council  to  replace  Dr.  Axham’s 
name  on  the  Register — though  why  he  cares  to  have  it  there  is  not  very 
clear. 

The  Spectator,  on  January  23rd,  1926,  had  as  usual  something  worth 
reading  on  the  subject.  Perhaps  even  Sir  Donald  MacAlister  will  hesitate 
to  place  these  articles  in  the  category  of  the  “  Stunt  ”  press.  I  commend 
the  last  words  of  the  Spectator  to  his  and  his  Council’s  special  notice. 

The  “  Spectator .” 

The  Royal  College  of  Physicians  of  Edinburgh  has  done  better  than 
the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons.  On  Tuesday  it  reinstated  Dr.  Axham,  who 
had  forfeited  his  diploma  when  he  acted  as  anaesthetist  for  Sir  Herbert 
Barker  in  1911.  Last  week  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  refused  to 
reinstate  Dr.  Axham.  The  way  is  now  clear  for  the  General  Medical 
Council  to  place  Dr.  Axham’s  name  again  on  its  Register.  The  G.M.C. 
has  explained  several  times  that  it  could  do  nothing  till  Dr.  Axham  had 
one  of  his  diplomas  restored  and  till  he  formally  made  application  to  have 
his  name  restored  to  the  Register.  That  is,  of  course,  true,  but  we  cannot 
help  thinking  that  the  G.M.C. ,  if  it  had  liked,  could  have  done  something 
to  accelerate  the  proceedings. 

The  Observer  voiced  the  almost  universal  views  of  the  community 
regarding  the  Axham  case  when  it  said — I  felt  sure  at  the  instigation  of 
Mr.  J.  L.  Garvin  : — 

Public  opinion  will  sustain  a  severe  shock  if  the  General  Medical 
Council  does  not  accept  the  opportunity  given  it  by  the  Edinburgh  College 
of  Physicians  for  the  reinstatement  of  Dr.  Axham.  Its  view,  indeed,  is 
that  medical  authority  in  this  case  has  nothing  to  forgive,  but  much  to  be 
forgiven.  Dr.  Axham’s  record  from  first  to  last  does  not  bear  the  slightest 
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shadow  of  moral  disparagement.  He  accepted  a  call  to  the  relief  of  suffer¬ 
ing  when  others  stood  aside  ;  he  recognised  the  value  of  a  work  which  his 
judges  themselves  have  now  to  admit ;  he  never  attempted  any  disguise 
of  his  action  ;  and  there  is  no  detail  of  his  conduct  that  associates  him 
with  quackery  in  any  shape  or  form.  It  was  a  grave  confusion  and  mistake 
when  every  substantial  aspect  of  the  case  was  swept  aside  on  the  plea  that 
Sir  Herbert  Barker’s  powers  and  practice  were  “  unqualified.” 


Practically  every  paper  in  the  country  of  importance  published  leaders 
on  this  wise  decision  of  the  R.C.P.  of  Edinburgh,  and  a  great  hope  was 
everywhere  expressed  that  the  G.M.C.  would,  after  the  deliberations  of 
its  executive  committee,  call  a  special  meeting  to  consider  Dr.  Axham’s 
case.  The  ailing  and  aged  doctor  himself  sent  an  earnest  and  pathetic 
plea  that  owing  to  his  advanced  age  and  failing  health  an  early  meeting 
might  be  called.  Even  this  almost  dying  request  was  not  granted,  and,  as 
it  later  turned  out,  all  hope  of  Dr.  Axham’s  reasonable  and  just  request 
being  granted  was  ended. 

After  the  publication  of  the  G.M.C. ’s  decision,  another  storm  of 
indignation  burst  from  the  Press  of  the  country.  The  Times  published 
the  following  (February  28th,  1926) : — 

Bis  Dat. 

The  decision  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  General  Medical 
Council  yesterday  that  a  special  meeting  to  consider  the  case  of  Dr.  Axham 
is  unnecessary  will  cause  much  disappointment.  The  attitude  of  the 
Council  during  the  past  few  months  had  left  on  the  public  mind  the 
impression  that  it  was  proposed  to  restore  the  name  of  Sir  Herbert 
Barker’s  anaesthetist  to  the  Medical  Register.  Spokesmen  of  the  Council 
were  careful  to  point  out  that  this  body  was  “  powerless  ”  to  act  until 
Dr.  Axham  had  had  returned  to  him  one  or  other  of  his  professional 
qualifications.  It  was  assumed,  not  unnaturally,  that  the  necessary 
“  power  ”  having  been  given  to  the  Council  no  further  delay  would  occur. 
Hopes,  further,  were  based  on  the  idea  that  an  act  of  grace  is  enhanced  in 
value  if  it  is  performed  at  once.  Bis  dat  qui  cito  dat.  It  was  believed,  too, 
that  Dr.  Axham’s  advanced  age  and  weak  health  might  weigh  something 
in  the  scales  of  generosity.  All  these  hopes  have  been  deferred.  The 
General  Medical  Council  may,  indeed,  readmit  Dr.  Axham  to  its  Register, 
but  it  has  lost  the  opportunity  which  his  case  afforded,  to  display 
magnanimity  in  an  exceptional  degree.  Time  and  tide  may,  or  may  not, 
await  the  convenience  of  the  Council.  The  verdict  of  the  public  mind  is 
no  longer  in  doubt. 

Once  again  the  newspaper  gave  evidence  of  its  complete  comprehension 
of  the  intricacies  of  the  whole  of  the  Axham  case,  and  courageously  had 
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its  say  in  the  cause  of  common  justice.  I  consider  few  finer  things  have 
happened  in  the  entire  history  of  journalism  than  the  advocacy  of  this 
martyred  doctor’s  case  by  the  leading  newspaper  of  the  world.  All  through 
the  discussion  no  emotionalism,  no  bias,  no  subversion  of  reason  to  senti¬ 
ment  was,  for  one  moment,  allowed — justice  pure  and  unalloyed — the  real 
claim  and  best  interests  of  suffering  humanity,  the  progress  of  science  and 
the  upholding  of  mercy,  were  the  lines  of  consideration  upon  which  the 
Times  conducted  its  campaign  without  swerving  for  one  moment  from 
those  lofty  principles. 

Dr.  Axham  fully  realised  and  deeply  appreciated  the  conduct  of  his 
case  by  this  newspaper,  and  it  afforded  him  right  up  to  the  end  the  most 
profound  and  lasting  consolation.  The  last  time  I  saw  him  he  was  a  little 
better  in  health,  and  I  began  to  think  he  might  survive  a  few  years  to  enjoy 
restoration  to  the  Medical  Register,  if  happily  for  him,  and  the  G.M.C. 
such  a  thing  should  happen.  We  talked  in  his  little  study  at  the  top  of  the 
house  of  past  days,  of  our  work  together,  and  of  the  hopes  we  entertained 
of  the  future  of  manipulative  surgery.  Our  association  had  been  so  happy 
in  the  work  we  had  together  accomplished,  and  the  years  had  passed 
alas  !  all  too  quickly.  I  bade  him  good-bye — hoping  I  should  see  him 
again  on  my  return  from  Italy  whither  I  was  about  to  go.  But  that  was 
not  to  be. 

In  Genoa  I  was  strolling  about  with  my  wife  one  evening  when  I 
happened  to  see  a  newspaper  kiosk.  I  bought  a  paper  and  idly  opened 
it.  The  first  news  item  which  caught  my  eyes  was  “Dr.  Axham  very  ill.” 
I  was  extremely  upset  and  returned  to  my  hotel  to  telegraph  for  further 
news  and  to  express  my  sympathy.  Next  day  I  went  on  to  Alassio,  and 
wired  to  the  Daily  Mail  to  send  me  news  of  Dr.  Axham’s  illness  every  day. 
This  they  most  kindly  and  promptly  did.  At  this  time  I  myself  began  to  be 
very  unwell,  and  for  several  weeks  remained  so.  Anxiety  regarding  my 
friend  did  not  improve  matters.  I  wished  to  go  to  him  at  once,  but  was 
quite  unfit  to  travel.  Each  day’s  telegraphed  bulletin  grew  graver,  and  on 
the  8th  April  came  the  news  that  my  dear  friend  had  gone  for  ever  from 
our  midst.  I  was  at  lunch  when  the  wire  arrived — just,  “  Dr.  Axham 
passed  peacefully  away  this  morning.” 

My  first  thought  was  one  of  thankfulness  that  his  sufferings  and  sus¬ 
pense  were  ended,  my  next  sorrow  for  the  men  who  had  failed  in  an  obvious 
and  merciful  duty,  and  thus  aroused  the  righteous  indignation  of  the  whole 
world.  A  British  General  Medical  Council,  too  !  Sir  William  Milligan, 
the  famous  surgeon,  in  commenting  on  the  news  of  Dr.  Axham’s  death, 
said  :  “  Man’s  inhumanity  to  man,  makes  countless  millions  mourn,”  and 
surely  never  were  words  more  appropriately  quoted  by  any  person  from 
any  author. 

Once  more  the  Times  with  the  clarity,  force  and  intelligence  which 
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characterised  all  its  pronouncements  upon  the  Axham  case,  published 
the  following  leader  and  obituary  notice  : — 

Obituary 
Dr.  Axham 

The  Ban  of  the  Medical  Council. 

We  regret  to  announce  that  Dr.  Axham  died  yesterday  morning  at  his 
residence  at  Norbury  at  the  age  of  86.  He  had  been  in  failing  health  for 
some  time  past,  and  towards  the  end  of  March  he  was  taken  ill  with 
bronchitis. 

Few  men  become  public  figures  after  they  have  passed  the  age  of  80. 
In  the  case  of  Dr.  Axham,  however,  this  certainly  occurred.  The  reason 
is  to  be  found  in  the  national  sense  of  fair  play.  Dr.  Axham’s  name  was 
removed  from  the  Medical  Register  in  191 1  because  he  acted  as  anaesthetist 
to  Mr.  Herbert  Barker,  and  because  he  refused  to  discontinue  this  service. 
The  fame  of  Mr.  Barker  spread  rapidly  and  the  honour  of  knighthood  was 
conferred  on  him.  It  was  widely  felt  that  Dr.  Axham  should  not  longer 
remain  under  the  ban  of  his  profession,  many  of  the  most  prominent 
members  of  which  had  publicly  expressed  their  admiration  of  Sir  Herbert 
Barker’s  work. 

An  effort  therefore  was  begun  to  induce  the  General  Medical  Council 
to  reconsider  its  decision.  This  effort  attracted  the  widest  public  attention 
and  assumed,  in  a  short  time,  the  dimensions  of  an  agitation.  The  General 
Medical  Council,  however,  declared  it  was  powerless  in  the  matter.  Dr. 
Axham’s  professional  qualifications,  which  entitled  him  to  registration, 
had  been  removed.  In  this  impasse,  the  supporters  of  the  old  man  turned 
to  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  of  England,  but  this  body  refused  to 
listen  to  them.  The  Royal  College  of  Physicians  of  Edinburgh,  however, 
of  which  body  Dr.  Axham  had  been  a  licentiate,  gave  him  back  his  licence. 
Then  a  further  appeal  to  the  General  Medical  Council  was  made,  and  it 
was  urged  that  a  special  meeting  should  be  called  to  consider  the  Axham 
case.  This  request  was  refused.  The  case  was  set  down  for  hearing  in  the 
coming  summer  session  of  the  Council. 

Dr.  Axham,  who  had  been  in  practice  for  forty-nine  years  before  his 
disqualification,  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Times  after  that  event  in  which  he 
stated  his  own  case. 

“  I  explained  ”  (to  the  General  Medical  Council)  he  said,  “that  I  had 
associated  myself  with  Mr.  Barker  because  of  his  skill  and  because  he  was 
doing  work  which  was  not  done  by  orthodox  surgeons.  I  further  pointed 
out  that  doctors  and  specialists  sent  cases  to  him,  brought  their  own 
children,  and  even  submitted  themselves  to  his  care.  .  .  .  My  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  Mr.  Barker  dates  back  as  far  as  1905.  In  that  year  I  received  an 
invitation  to  attend  a  demonstration  of  the  manipulative  methods  of 
surgery.  I  was  greatly  impressed  by  what  I  saw.  The  only  drawback 
appeared  to  be  the  pain  sometimes  occasioned  by  the  operations.  I 
requested  permission  to  attend  subsequent  demonstrations.  Altogether, 
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I  believe  I  was  present  on  about  forty-five  occasions.  What  was  my 
experience  ?  I  saw  several  kinds  of  joint  injuries,  deformities  and  displace¬ 
ments  treated  entirely  by  manipulation — such  as  is  not  practised  at  any 
hospital  in  the  Metropolis.  In  nearly  every  case  the  patient  had  a  tale  to 
tell  of  months,  or  years,  of  suffering  and  inconvenience,  and  of  treatment 
which  had  proved  futile  both  in  institutions  and  at  the  hands  of  private 
surgeons.  Yet,  with  almost  automatic  regularity,  Mr.  Barker  was  able  to 
afford  relief  and  positive  cure  in  a  very  large  percentage  of  the  cases  he 
undertook.” 

Could  Dr.  Axham  refuse  to  render  these  operations  painless  ?  That 
was  the  question.  He  asked  it  “  in  the  interests  of  my  calling.”  His 
letter  proceeds  : — 

“  For  several  years  now  I  have  attended  Mr.  Barker’s  house,  and  though 
I  have  administered  gas  and  other  drugs  hundreds  of  times  to  patients, 
including  medical  men  and  their  relations,  no  word  of  complaint  has 
reached  me  from  any  individual  member  of  the  profession  or  from  the 
Medical  Council.  I  have  had  overwhelming  proof  of  the  value  of  the 
methods  employed  ;  in  not  a  single  instance  has  any  untoward  event 
occurred,  and  no  injury  has  been  done  to  medical  men.  .  .  .  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  again  and  again  Mr.  Barker  has  sent  patients  to  doctors  when  their 
cases  have  not  been  suitable  for  his  treatment. 

I  cannot  but  regret  that  after  forty-nine  years  of  work,  during  which  I 
have  striven  to  uphold  the  dignity  of  the  profession  to  which  I  belonged, 
the  profession  should  deem  me  unworthy  to  be  further  connected  with  it 
because  I  have  helped  a  man  to  more  mercifully  perform  work  which  has 
done  much  to  relieve  suffering,  and  which  must,  sooner  or  later,  be 
recognised  by  the  surgical  world.” 

These  are  dignified  words.  It  is  absolutely  certain  that,  when  Sir 
Herbert  Barker  began  to  practise,  the  medical  profession  was  not  alive  to 
the  importance  of  the  methods  employed  by  him.  These  methods  were 
taught  to  no  students  and  practised  by  few,  if  any,  practitioners.  That 
they  are  now  widely  practised  is  due,  without  doubt,  in  large  measure  to 
the  brave  stand  made  by  Dr.  Axham  on  behalf  of  the  best  interests  of  his 
profession. 

That  he  was  himself  a  distinguished  member  of  his  profession  is  well 
known.  He  had  a  fine  record  of  work  among  the  poor.  He  served  also 
abroad  and  on  one  occasion  received  thanks  for  his  gallant  action  in  attend¬ 
ing  single-handed  to  a  shipload  of  fever-stricken  patients  with  whom  he 
sailed  from  a  Chinese  port  during  the  Chinese  wars.  He  also  saw  service 
in  the  West  Indies. 

The  Axham  case  is  now  closed.  Its  issues  are  very  simple.  Dr.  Axham 
himself  summed  them  up  in  two  sentences  fifteen  years  ago. 

The  action  of  the  Medical  Council,  he  wrote,  raises  questions  of 
importance  not  merely  to  individual  members  of  the  profession  but  to  the 
public,  whose  servants  they  are.  To  penalise  men  who  have  satisfied 
themselves  that  they  are  acting  in  the  public  interest  is  a  gross  abuse  of 
power  surely  calling  for  the  interference  of  the  Legislature. 
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The  Public  had  been  led  to  expect  that,  at  its  forthcoming  sitting,  the 
General  Medical  Council  would  restore  Dr.  Axham’s  name  to  the  Medical 
Register.  The  opportunity  to  perform  this  act  of  grace  has  now  passed. 

Leading  article  in  the  “  Times.” 

The  Death  of  Dr.  Axham 

Dr.  Axham  died  yesterday.  Of  his  connexion  with  Sir  Herbert 
Barker  it  is  not  necessary  to  say  more  here  than  that  his  sense  of  public 
duty  led  him,  at  the  age  of  seventy-one,  to  decline  to  sever  that  association 
at  the  order  of  the  General  Medical  Council,  though  he  knew  that  the 
penalty  of  such  disobedience  would  be  expulsion  from  the  ranks  of  a  pro¬ 
fession  of  wnich  he  had  been  an  honoured  member  for  almost  half  a  century . 
The  Axham  case  is  now  closed,  and  the  opportunity  which  the  General 
Medical  Council  had  of  performing  a  singularly  attractive  act  of  grace  has 
gone.  But  the  public  issues  raised  by  this  case  still  remain.  At  the  time 
when  his  name  was  removed  from  the  Medical  Register,  Dr.  Axham 
addressed  to  us  a  letter  in  which  he  set  forth  clearly  and  in  dignified 
language  the  reasons  which  had  impelled  him  to  give  assistance  to  Mr. 
Barker.  Extracts  from  this  letter  are  published  to-day  in  another  column. 
It  will  be  seen  that  Dr.  Axham,  then  nearing  sixty-five  years  of  age,  was 
at  very  great  pains  to  satisfy  himself,  before  he  took  the  most  momentous 
step  of  his  life,  that  this  step  was  in  fact  his  duty.  He  paid  forty-five 
separate  visits  to  Mr.  Barker’s  consulting-room.  He  saw  “  several  kinds 
of  joint  injuries,  deformities  and  displacements  treated  entirely  by 
manipulation — such  as  is  not  practised  at  any  hospital  in  the  Metropolis.” 
As  a  practitioner  with  forty-nine  years  of  experience  behind  him,  experi¬ 
ence  of  the  most  catholic  description,  Dr.  Axham  was  in  a  position  to 
realise  that  Mr.  Barker’s  work  represented  a  great  advance  on  current 
practice.  Like  the  work  of  Pasteur  in  another  field,  it  was  a  valuable  con¬ 
tribution  to  the  healing  art  made  by  a  man  who  was  not  himself  a 
doctor. 

No  one  aware  of  the  facts  doubts  for  a  moment  that  the  decision  which 
Dr.  Axham  took  exercised  an  important  effect  in  bringing  to  the  notice  of 
the  medical  profession  the  value  of  manipulative  surgery.  The  claim  that 
the  profession  was  well  aware  of  the  value  of  this  method  of  treatment, 
and  had  practised  it  for  centuries  before  Mr.  Barker  began  to  work,  is 
not  one  which  can  be  easily  substantiated.  But  it  is  certain  that,  during 
the  last  two  decades  surgeons  have  gone  a  long  way  to  remedy  the 
deficiencies  of  their  early  training  in  this  respect.  In  other  words,  the  stand 
which  Dr.  Axham  took  and  the  punishment  which  he  suffered  have  not 
lacked  their  reward  in  service  rendered  to  the  profession  of  medicine  and 
to  the  public.  That  a  large  degree  of  professional  discipline  is  necessary 
is  not  disputed  by  any  reasonable  person  ;  but  there  are  occasions  when  the 
rigorous  exercise  of  disciplinary  methods  is  inexpedient,  however  lawful 
it  may  be.  The  first  duty  of  every  doctor  is  towards  his  patient ;  the  first 
duty  of  the  profession  of  medicine  is  to  avail  itself  of  every  means  by  which 
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sickness  or  disability  may  be  mitigated.  The  fact  that  the  vast  majority 
of  extra-mural  healers  are  either  self-deceived  or  unscrupulous  in  no  wise 
affects  this  duty. 

The  Scotsman  had  a  leader  which  I  must  quote  in  full. 

The  “  Scotsman .” 

A  Duty  Neglected 

There  are  few,  if  any,  who  come  to  years  of  discretion  but  are  troubled 
over  acts  of  unkindness  and  neglect,  committed  in  a  mood  of  laziness,  of 
thoughtlessness,  or  of  pride.  The  wrong  may  be  slight,  but  the  remorse 
is  not  in  proportion  ;  compunction  takes  a  heavy  toll  of  any  sensitive  con¬ 
science.  This  trite  reflection  is  suggested  to-day  by  the  death  of  Dr. 
Axham,  the  octogenarian  doctor  who  has  lain  for  many  years  under  the 
stigma  of  the  General  Medical  Council,  and  who  has  now  died  without  having 
that  stigma  removed.  When  Dr.  Axham  was  deprived  of  his  medical 
qualifications  and  struck  off  the  Register,  a  great  wrong  was  done  to  him. 
He  may  have  been,  and  no  doubt  was,  recalcitrant  ;  but  the  offence  of 
which  he  was  found  guilty  was  an  offence  only  in  the  eyes  of  his  medical 
judges.  The  public  did  then,  and  do  in  increasing  measure  now,  after 
much  has  been  said  and  written  on  both  sides  of  the  controversy,  believe 
that  it  was  no  sin  for  which  he  was  condemned,  but  rather  an  act  of  coura¬ 
geous  humanity.  We  shall  even  do  the  medical  profession  the  honour  of 
believing  that  they  themselves  now  shared  and  for  some  time  past  have 
shared,  the  conviction  that  the  act  of  mercy  which  Dr.  Axham  performed 
in  acting  as  anaesthetist  to  Sir  Herbert  Barker,  and  for  which  he  was  cast 
out  of  the  synagogue  of  medicine,  was  not  in  any  respect  deserving  of 
condemnation.  It  is  true  that  he  defied  the  ruling  of  the  Sanhedrin,  and 
that  he  accepted  the  consequences,  bitter  and  distressing  as  they  must  have 
been  to  him,  rather  than  acknowledge  an  error  which  he  did  not  feel  and 
abandon  a  work  which  he  knew  to  be  both  necessary  and  humane.  For 
defying  authority  he  was  perhaps  rightly,  and  certainly  inevitably,  con¬ 
demned.  But  that  does  not  exonerate  the  authority  which  condemned 
him  from  the  charge  of  exercising  its  powers  in  a  wrong  and  harmful  way. 
Medical  opinion  is  sensitive  to  criticism  on  this  subject,  and  one  is  glad  to 
know  that  it  is  sensitive.  It  is,  however,  a  sensitiveness  divorced  from 
understanding,  and  in  order  to  bring  home  to  those  who  may  not  yet  have 
seen  the  light,  the  wrong  which  was  done  to  Dr.  Axham,  it  is  necessary  to 
repeat  with  all  possible  emphasis  that  the  only  crime  of  which  Dr.  Axham 
was  guilty  was  defying  an  instruction  which  was  contrary  to  the  public 
interests  and  which  he  was  morally  justified  in  setting  at  naught. 

Deplorable,  however,  as  it  may  have  been  that  Dr.  Axham  was  con¬ 
demned  for  an  act  of  common  humanity  which  the  Court  of  his  profession 
had  forbidden  him  to  perform,  it  is  infinitely  more  deplorable  that  he 
should  have  died  with  this  unworthy  and  undeserved  stigma  still  attached 
officially  to  his  name.  He  was  now  an  old  man ;  he  had  come  to  the  threshold 
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of  the  grave.  One  can  easily  touch  the  strings  of  pity  in  such  a  case  ; 
even  the  stoniest  of  hearts  would  not  refuse  to  recognise  the  pathos  of  the 
situation.  But  there  is  no  need  to  speak  of  pity  or  pathos  in  Dr.  Axham’s 
case  ;  no  need  to  reinforce  the  plea  for  justice  by  appeals  to  mercy  and 
compassion.  He  had  done  right — in  all  except  the  technical  offence  of 
defying  the  Sanhedrin ;  those  who  condemned  him  had  condemned  him 
on  grounds  which  public  right  and  public  judgment  alike  repudiated. 
Between  the  date  of  his  excommunication  and  the  present  time  medical 
opinion  itself  had  changed.  Dr.  Axham’s  offence  was  no  longer  regarded 
as  a  crime.  Should  it  not  then  have  been  a  point  of  honour  with  the 
medical  profession  to  see  that  his  appeal  for  reinstatement  was  instantly 
accorded  ?  Instead,  it  was  met  with  coldness  and  obstruction.  But  at 
last  the  way  was  opened  by  the  decision,  taken  nearly  three  months  ago, 
of  the  Edinburgh  Royal  College  of  Physicians,  to  restore  to  him  its  medical 
degree.  One  need  not  criticise  the  ungracious  form  in  which  that  restora¬ 
tion  was  given  ;  it  would  have  sufficed  for  its  purpose  if  the  General 
Medical  Council  had  so  willed.  But  the  Council  would  not  be  hurried. 
Dr.  Axham  was  an  old  man  ;  he  was  dying  ;  but  it  had  its  forms  and  its 
procedure,  and  even  to  redress  its  own  former  wrong  it  would  not  depart 
from  its  appointed  routine.  So  Dr.  Axham  has  died,  without  the 
gratification  he  seemed  so  anxiously  to  desire.  Why  he  should  have 
esteemed  so  highly  what,  if  it  had  been  granted,  would  have  been  granted 
only  as  a  favour,  and  not  as  an  acknowledgment  of  an  official  misjudg- 
ment ;  why  he  should  have  esteemed  this  grudging  boon  when  he  had  long 
enjoyed  the  vindication  of  public  opinion,  it  is  difficult  to  say.  Probably 
it  was  a  professional  instinct — a  late  reassertion  of  professional  pride,  and 
a  desire  to  rank  well  again  with  his  professional  brethren.  But  he  need 
not  have  cared.  The  only  people  who  need  care  about  this  deplorable 
miscarriage  of  justice  are  those  who  inflicted  a  needless  wound,  and  those 
who  delayed  until  too  late  to  heal  it. 

The  Daily  Mail,  which  fought  nobly  right  up  to  the  last  for  Dr.  Axham, 
said  the  morning  after  his  death  : — 

The  Death  of  Dr.  Axham 

The  death  of  Dr.  Axham  within  actual  sight  of  the  goal  for  which  he 
had  striven  so  long  is  poignant  in  the  extreme.  He  has  died  while  still 
under  the  stigma  of  “  infamous  conduct  in  a  professional  sense,”  although 
he  earned  it  only  by  his  devotion  to  humanity  in  assisting,  as  anaesthetist, 
Mr.  Herbert  Barker,  upon  whom  a  knighthood  was  afterwards  conferred. 

The  Daily  Sketch,  another  unvarying  supporter  of  my  colleague, 
wrote : — 

A  Medical  Martyr 

On  his  death-bed  Dr.  Axham,  with  characteristic  generosity,  forgave 
his  persecutors,  but  it  is  to  be  doubted  whether  ordinary  citizens  will  find 
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it  possible  to  adopt  a  similarly  benevolent  attitude  toward  men  who  in  the 
sacred  name  of  medical  science,  refused  to  abate  their  vendetta  against  the 
aged  doctor  even  when  he  stood  upon  the  threshold  of  eternity.  This  is  a 
case  in  which  the  dignity  of  death  has  been  marred  by  the  pettiness  of  men 
who,  representing  no  section  of  enlightened  public  opinion,  stood  merely 
for  the  most  narrow-minded  element  in  medical  trade  unionism. 

The  Daily  News,  another  newspaper  which  has  always  associated  itself 
fearlessly  with  any  movements  on  behalf  of  justice,  had  a  strong  leader, 
thus  : — 

Dr.  Axham  Dies 

Dr.  Axham  has  died  branded  to  the  last  with  the  stigma  of  “  infamous 
conduct.”  His  only  crime  has  been  that  he  acted  as  an  anaesthetist  to 
Sir  Herbert  Barker  in  his  efforts  by  manipulative  surgery  to  relieve  suffer¬ 
ing  hitherto  irremediable.  For  years  it  has  been  the  opinion  of  all  thinking 
laymen  that  for  his  services  in  this  connection  Dr.  Axham  was  entitled 
not  to  public  censure  but  to  public  gratitude.  Presumably  they  will  now 
overcome  professional  prejudice  and  perform  a  belated  act  of  justice  to  a 
dead  colleague  whose  technical  offence  has  contributed  so  much  to  the  good 
of  humanity.  But  it  will  be  too  late  to  be  of  any  worth,  for  by  their  delay 
they  have  irreparably  discredited  themselves  in  the  eyes  of  all  reasonable 
men.  By  turning  a  benefactor  of  the  race  into  an  outcast  from  his  pro¬ 
fession,  they  not  only  ruined  Dr.  Axham’s  career,  but  by  refusing  even  to 
express  a  tardy  repentance  will  be  considered  as  responsible  for  hastening 
his  end. 

The  Daily  Express — the  first  paper  to  espouse  the  cause  of  manipula¬ 
tive  surgery,  and  whose  editor,  the  delightful  and  able  Mr.  R.  D.  Blumen- 
feld,  was  a  patient  of  mine — wrote  with  its  wonted  vigour  the  following 
leader  : — 

Dr.  Axham  died  yesterday,  tormented  mentally  by  the  failure  to 
succeed  in  his  appeal.  We  publish  on  another  page  the  remarks  of  a  dis¬ 
tinguished  doctor  on  the  inhumanity  of  the  medical  authorities.  We 
recently  warned  the  authorities  in  question  that  they  were  pursuing  a 
vendetta  to  the  grave,  and  the  warning  has  been  tragically  fulfilled.  The 
case  of  Dr.  Axham,  however,  does  not  die  with  the  old  man  it  helped  to 
kill.  By  focussing  attention  on  an  intolerable  state  of  affairs  it  will  enure 
to  the  public  advantage  and  may  yet  end  in  victory. 


The  General  Medical  Council  was  set  up  to  safeguard  the  public 
interests.  It  has  degenerated  into  a  professional  autocracy  whose  primary 
concern  is  not  the  public  but  the  trade  unionism  of  medicine.  It  ostracises 
and  ruins  men  like  Dr.  Axham  who,  after  full  investigation  of  new  if  unor¬ 
thodox  methods  of  healing,  presume  to  assist  in  pioneering  them  for  the 
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benefit  of  the  public.  It  is  vested  with  absolute  power  to  brand  a  practi¬ 
tioner  with  the  stigma  of  “  infamous  conduct,”  and  exercises  that  power 
at  the  whim  of  the  septuagenarians  who  largely  compose  it. 


This  medical  Camorra  cannot  be  allowed  to  blunder  on,  stultifying 
itself,  hindering  medical  progress,  and  standing  between  the  public  and 
curative  knowledge.  The  intention  of  the  Medical  Act  of  1858  was  to  set 
up  a  body  that  would  promote  the  development  of  medical  science  and 
safeguard  the  public  against  imposture — not  to  create  a  Ku  Klux  Klan 
that  would  envelop  medicine  in  mystery  and  deal  out  penalties  to  those 
seeking  to  lift  the  veil.  One  of  the  many  unsatisfactory  features  of  the 
Council  is  the  fact  that  it  is  made  up  entirely  of  professional  men — some 
elected,  some  nominated.  There  is  not  a  layman  on  it.  There  is  no 
appeal  from  it.  Half-measures  with  such  an  organisation  are  useless. 
What  is  needed  is  a  new  Medical  Act  and  a  new  reconstituted  council. 
If  Dr.  Axham’s  case  has  the  effect  of  bringing  that  about  his  suffering  will 
prove  to  be  of  lasting  benefit  to  the  public  whom  he  loved  to  serve. 


The  Daily  Chronicle  commented  upon  Dr.  Axham’s  death  in  its  news 
columns,  thus  : — 

The  refusal  of  the  General  Medical  Council  to  give  special  considera¬ 
tion  to  his  case  has  been  widely  criticised,  both  by  the  public  and  by  many 
of  the  most  eminent  physicians  and  surgeons  of  the  day.  Lord  Dawson 
of  Penn,  Sir  William  Arbuthnot  Lane,  Sir  Bruce  Bruce-Porter,  Sir  H. 
Bryan  Donkin,  Dr.  Greville  Macdonald,  Sir  Robert  Armstrong  Jones, 
are  among  those  who  urged  the  Council  to  act  graciously  towards  the  aged 
doctor. 

Sympathy  of  Medical  Men 

At  first  the  Council  put  forward  the  excuse  that  they  could  not  act 
until  one  of  the  two  Royal  Colleges  restored  his  qualification.  This  was 
done  by  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians,  Edinburgh,  in  January,  but  the 
G.M.C.  availed  itself  of  red  tape  excuses  for  delay. 

The  Manchester  Guardian ,  in  a  leader,  said  : — 

Dr.  Axham 

Dr.  Frederick  Axham  died  yesterday  without  having  been  restored 
to  the  Medical  Register,  but  his  title  to  the  respect  and  gratitude  of  his 
countrymen  is  permanent  and  rests  on  something  more  substantial  than 
any  formal  title.  What  may  fairly  be  charged  against  the  Council  is  that 
even  in  these  recent  days,  even  after  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians  of 
Edinburgh  had  restored  to  Dr.  Axham  the  diploma  which,  on  his  original 
offence,  it  had  taken  away,  they  would  take  no  special  steps  to  restore  to 
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him  the  formal  title  which  was  undoubtedly  his  due.  The  question  of 
principle  remains  unchanged.  No  registered  practitioner  may  assist  a 
new  Sir  Herbert  Barker,  however  great  and  admitted  his  services  to  the 
community,  without  incurring  the  same  penalty  as  Dr.  Axham.  The 
General  Medical  Council,  which  was  intended  for  the  protection  and 
assistance  of  the  community,  is  in  fact  composed  entirely  of  medical  men 
and  is  disposed,  as  this  case  shows,  to  regard  all  such  questions  from  the 
rigid  standpoint  of  a  medical  trade  union.  That  is  not  always,  as  may  be 
seen  from  the  treatment  of  Dr.  Axham,  creditable  to  the  medical  pro¬ 
fession,  and  it  is  certainly  not  in  the  best  interests  of  the  public.  Dr. 
Axham  may  yet  be  found  to  have  made  reform  in  the  constitution  of  the 
General  Medical  Council  an  urgent  question  of  the  near  future. 

The  Faculty  was  as  emphatic  as  the  Press  in  its  expression  of  opinion. 
Several  members  wrote  indignantly  protesting  against  the  policy  which 
permitted  Dr.  Axham  to  pass  away  without  receiving  the  justice  he 
deserved.  Here  are  a  few  opinions  of  leading  men  : — 

Sir  William  Arbuthnot  Lane,  Senior  Surgeonof  Guy’s  Hospital,  said : 

“  I  am  dreadfully  sorry  to  hear  of  the  death  of  Dr.  Axham.  It  is  a 
great  pity  it  happened  before  he  was  restored  to  the  Medical  Register.  It 
is  in  the  nature  of  a  tragedy,  but  I  hope  it  will  do  good  in  this  way  :  I  hope 
it  will  waken  the  public  to  the  importance  of  dealing  with  institutions, 
which,  to  a  certain  extent,  have  become  obsolete. 

The  G.M.C.  need  to  revise  their  rules.  They  should  take  stock,  and 
bring  the  Council  up-to-date.” 

A  famous  surgeon  in  a  letter  which  I  received  some  weeks  before 
Dr.  Axham’s  death,  wrote  :  “  I  have  always  considered  that  the  striking 
of  this  man’s  name  off  the  Medical  Register  was  a  crime.  A  strong  word 
to  use,  but  not  too  strong  in  the  shameful  circumstances. 

Sir  Bruce  Bruce-Porter,  the  eminent  physician,  made  the  following 
statement  for  publication  : — 

Throughout  the  civilised  world  the  English  law  has  been  understood 
to  mean  “  justice  tempered  with  mercy.”  It  is  seriously  open  to  question 
whether  Dr.  Axham  had  justice,  but  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  he  did  not 
get  mercy. 

The  General  Medical  Council,  consisting  as  it  does  entirely  of  medical 
men,  should  have  been  able  to  estimate  the  terrible,  depressing  effect  its 
prolonged  delay  in  considering  his  appeal  would  have  on  a  man  of  Dr. 
Axham’s  age,  and  in  my  opinion  that  delay  has  militated  against  his 

chances  of  recovery  in  his  recent  illness. 

Those  who  have  sat  by  the  bedside  of  elderly  patients  know  how 
difficult  it  is  to  keep  the  memory  of  an  imjustice  out  of  their  thoughts,  and 
can  appreciate  what  torment  this  poor  old  man  had  suffered  in  his  -ong  1 1- 
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ness.  Some  members  of  the  General  Medical  Council  are  themselves  very 
old  men,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  they  in  their  last  hours  will  not  have  to 
suffer  similar  misery. 

The  sympathy  of  many  will  be  with  his  widow  in  her  great  sorrow,  and 
in  the  minds  of  all  but  a  few  prejudiced  folk  his  memory  will  be  held  in 
esteem  that  he  did  openly  what  lesser  men  did  secretly,  namely,  associated 
with  the  unqualified  at  a  time  when  they  were  better  able  than  the  profession¬ 
ally  qualified  to  give  relief  in  certain  cases  of  suffering. 

The  Spectator ,  which  had  given  strong  support  to  Dr.  Axham,  printed 
the  following  letter  on  January  9th,  1926  : — 

The  Case  of  Dr.  Axham 
To  the  Editor  of  the  “  Spectator .” 

Sir, 

We  are  informed  that,  in  the  view  of  the  General  Medical  Council, 
Dr.  Axham  has  now  no  qualifications,  in  spite  of  his  having  passed  all  the 
examinations  necessary  for  the  practice  of  the  art  of  healing. 

It  seems  that  formalities  have  as  much  weight  in  the  twentieth  century 
as  they  had  in  the  seventeenth  as  appears  from  the  following  quotation 
from  Moliere’s  Comedy  of  the  U Amour  Medecin. 

Monsieur  Desfonandres  :  “  One  must  always  observe  formalities 
whatever  may  happen.” 

Monsieur  Tomes  :  “  As  for  me  I  am  most  severe,  when  it  is  a  case 
among  friends.  The  other  day  there  was  a  meeting  for  consultation 
between  three  of  ourselves  and  a  doctor  from  outside.  I  stopped  the 
whole  case,  and  would  not  allow  an  opinion  to  be  given,  if  things  were 
not  done  in  order.  The  people  of  the  house  did  what  they  could,  and 
the  disease  was  gaining  ground,  but  I  would  not  give  up  my  point,  and 
the  patient  gallantly  died,  during  our  dispute.” 

M.  Desfonandres  :  “It  is  quite  right  to  show  people  how  to  live 
and  to  keep  them  in  their  place.” 

M.  Tomes  :  “A  dead  man  is  but  a  dead  man,  and  is  of  no  conse¬ 
quence,  but  a  neglected  formality  might  prejudice  the  whole  body  of 
doctors.” 

I  am,  Sir,  etc., 

Fabian  Colenutt. 

Berryll  Bank, 

Ventnor. 

It  was  beginning  to  be  well  known  that  the  majority  of  the  profession 
heartily  wished  that  Dr.  Axham  should  have  been  reinstated.  At  this  time 
I  received  a  letter  from  a  successful  Harley  Street  surgeon  which  said  that 
one  of  the  most  important  officials  connected  with  the  G.M.C.  told  him 
that  if  he  had  anything  the  matter  with  his  own  knee  he  would  certainly 
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consult  me,  and  later  he  sent  a  letter  to  the  Daily  News  of  Januaiy  14th, 
1926,  in  the  hope  of  influencing  the  R.C.S.  of  which  he  was  a  Fellow. 
When  that  body  failed  to  do  the  right  thing,  he  said  he  felt  very  much 
inclined  to  throw  up  his  Fellowship. 

The  Daily  News  has  received  from  a  F. R.C.S.  (Eng.)  a  letter  touching 
upon  the  case  of  Dr.  Axham.  The  writer  has  been  for  many  years  inter¬ 
ested  in  manipulative  surgery,  and  his  conclusions  (he  says)  are  based  upon 
personal  researches  and  upon  his  investigation  of  a  large  number  of  Sir 
Herbert  B^rkcr^  esses. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  (he  writes)  that  the  treatment  of  the  after 
effects  of  injuries  and  diseases  of  the  joints  by  our  profession  until  fairly 
recent  years  left  very  much  to  be  desired,  and  caused  considerable  public 

disquiet.  ,  ,  ,  ,  , 

The  reason  for  this  was  the  tradition  of  rest  handed  down  to  us  by  our 
forefathers.  A  multitude  of  stiffened  and  crippled  joints  was  thereby 
crested . 

In  the  fullness  of  time  a  bone-setter  named  Herbert  Barker  appeared, 
who  exhibited  a  skill  amounting  to  genius  in  manipulative  work,  and  at  a 
time  when  the  subject  was  grievously  neglected  by  the  medical  profession. 

Let  us  never  forget  that  there  are  several  instances  of  men  who  have 
made  most  valuable  and,  indeed,  epoch-making  advances  in  medicine,  but 
who  have  not  actually  been  members  of  the  medical  profession. 

Heroic  figure.  Dr.  Frederick  Axham  is  a  truly  heroic  figure,  and  will 
most  assuredly  be  known  to  history  as  a  martyr  to  science.  He  preferred 
the  glorious  principle  of  the  alleviation  of  human  suffering  to  the  dictates 

of  what  we  may  call  trade  unionism. 

He  was  profoundly  impressed  by  Barker’s  results.  He  saw  case  after 
case  which  had  suffered  for  years,  and  had  been  treated  by  many  of  the  most 
eminent  surgeons  in  the  country,  cured  by  manipulation  almost  as  by  a 

He  decided  that  he  would  make  these  operations  painless  by  adminis¬ 
tering  anesthetics.  He  stated  :  “  I  entered  into  this  association  because 
I  had  satisfied  myself  it  was  my  duty— wo*  because  Mr.  Barker  was  doing 
certain  work  as  the  best  surgeons,  but  because  he  was  doing  it  infinitely  better , 
and  moreover ,  because  he  was  actually  doing  some  work  which  surgeons  were 

not  doing  at  all.”  .  .  . 

Gradually  the  day  dawned  when  the  medical  profession  rather 

grudgingly  had  to  admit,  largely  through  Barker’s  efforts  that  manipula¬ 
tive  surgery  was  a  therapeutic  measure  of  immense  value  to  suffering 
humanity  and  a  merciful,  beneficent  and  potent  branch  of  surgery. 

Recognition  and  honours  followed.  .  « 

Still  ostracised.  To  our  eternal  shame  the  courageous  pioneer  who 
rendered  these  brilliant  operations  painless,  is  still  ostracised  by  the  govern¬ 
ing  bodies  of  the  medical  profession  ;  his  efforts  to  be  reinstated  have  not 

Pr°One  frequently  encounters  a  peculiar  mental  attitude  among  medical 
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men.  I  refer  to  an  obstinate  adherence  to  the  letter  of  the  law,  and  an 
inability  to  realise  that  medicine  is  a  progressive  science  and  that  laws 
which  were  admirably  adapted  to  an  era  which  knew  not  antiseptics  and 
which  now  seems  infinitely  remote,  are  ill-adapted  to  present-day  con¬ 
ditions. 

It  is  earnestly  to  be  hoped  that  for  the  honour  of  the  profession  the  name 
of  Frederick  Axham  will  be  restored  to  the  register  of  medical  men  ere 
it  be  too  late. 

The  italics  are  mine  and  the  significance  of  the  stressed  sentence  is 
noteworthy. 

Sir  William  Milligan,  the  well-knowrn  and  most  highly  respected 
physician,  in  the  Manchester  Guardian,  said  : — 

He  thought  it  most  unfortunate  that  the  General  Medical  Council 
did  not  hold  a  special  session  to  reconsider  Dr.  Axham’s  case.  In  view 
of  his  great  age  and  ill-health,  it  seemed  almost  inhuman  that  no  attempt 
had  been  made  to  soothe  the  last  days  of  one  who,  although  guilty  of  a 
technical  offence,  had  acted  in  the  interests  of  suffering  humanity,  well 
aware  that  his  action  was  contrary  to  the  accepted  tenets  of  his  profession, 
but  conscious  that  he  was  performing  a  service  of  great  value  to  the  com¬ 
munity.  “Man’s  inhumanity  to  man,”  quoted  Sir  William,  “makes 
countless  thousands  mourn.” 

Truth  again  returned  to  the  attack  on  January  20th,  1926,  as  below 
The  Surgeons  and  Dr.  Axham 

On  the  strength  of  the  announcement  made  in  the  daily  Press  before 
Christmas,  it  has  been  assumed  in  Truth  that  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons 
had  definitely  refused  to  restore  Dr.  Axham’s  diploma.  It  now  appears 
that  the  refusal  was  accompanied  by  a  qualification,  which  led  to  an 
amended  application.  However,  this  also  has  been  rejected.  No  injustice 
has  therefore  been  done  to  the  Council  by  any  remarks  that  have  been  made 
on  the  previous  decision. 

It  strikes  me  that  the  non  possumus  of  the  Council  is  intended  for  the 
edification  of  those  of  its  own  members  who  in  the  past  supported  Sir 
Herbert  Barker’s  method  of  treatment,  and  helped  to  get  him  knighted, 
quite  as  much  as  for  tjie  further  punishment  of  Dr.  Axham.  But  either 
way  it  shows  that  these  gentlemen  feel  more  regard  for  the  pockets  of  the 
members  and  fellows  of  the  College  than  for  the  progress  of  knowledge  or 
the  interests  and  opinion  of  the  public. 

How  well  deserved  these  scathing  strictures  were  the  whole  world 
now  knows,  and  there  can  be  no  manner  of  doubt  that  the  subsequent 
decision  of  the  R.C.P.  of  Edinburgh  was  swayed  by  the  unanimity  of  the 
most  respected  and  influential  sections  of  the  Press  as  well  as  by  what  was 
shown  to  be  their  superior  judgment  and  higher  sense  of  mercy. 


DR.  AXHAM  AND  THE  AUTHOR:  A  LAST  INTERVIEW 
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I  need  not  apologise  for  having  let  the  Press  tell  its  story  regarding  the 
feelings  of  the  public  in  regard  to  Dr.  Axham.  I  have  carefully  used  only 
extracts  from  the  leading  organs,  for  I  consider  it  to  be  my  duty  to  place 
these  on  record  for  all  to  read.  My  indignation  and  sorrow  can  better  be 
imagined  than  described,  but  my  own  name,  and  that  of  my  dear  friend 
and  colleague,  I  am  more  than  willing  to  leave  in  the  hands  of  posterity. 


CHAPTER  XXIX 

UNPUBLISHED.  CORRESPONDENCE  WITH  THE  G.M.C. 

j  « 

THE  Axham  case  gave  rise  to  many,  and  varied  discussions 
during  the  last  months  of  my  esteemed  colleague’s  life.  It 
paled  into  insignificance,  however,  compared  with  the  veritable 
torrent  let  loose  when  he  passed  away.  Sorrow  and  pity  strove 
for  expression  with  anger,  indignation  and  contempt.  Leading  journalists 
in  their  editorial  columns  let  themselves  “go.”  They  dealt  faithfully 
with  organisations  and  officials.  Rarely,  if  ever,  in  the  whole  history  of 
medical  science  had  leading  figures  received  such  a  trouncing.  Anyone 
who  doubts  this  need  only  turn  up  the  files  of  the  great  journals  of  the 
Empire  to  discover  that  I  do  not  overstate  the  case.  Inspired  by  the  attitude 
taken  up  by  leaders  of  public  opinion,  thoughtful  people  felt  at  liberty  to 
indulge  in  exceeding  great  plainness  of  speech,  and  no  editor  seems  to  have 
used  his  blue  pencil  to  correct  or  modify  the  freest  comment  or  severest 
criticism.  Newspaper  cutting  agencies  kept  me  fully  supplied  with  copies 
of  both  editorial  utterances  and  correspondence.  It  is  an  amazing  collec¬ 
tion.  It  proves  beyond  any  doubt  how  profoundly  all  classes  were  moved 
by  the  treatment  accorded  Dr.  Axham  by  his  professional  brethren — or 
rather,  by  the  professional  organisations  which  represent  them  and  act 
in  their  name  and  on  their  behalf. 

The  most  arresting  feature  of  this  exhibition  of  public  feeling  was  that 
it  provoked  little  or  no  reply  in  defence  of  the  Faculty.  Isolated  letters 
were  received  and  printed — faint  voices  as  it  were  lost  amid  the  over¬ 
whelming  storm  of  protests.  I  was  not  surprised,  for  I  knew  that  the 
great  body  of  practitioners  was  neither  pleased  with  nor  proud  of 
official  action.  Many  surgeons  and  physicians,  and  these  not  the  least 
distinguished,  have  personally  expressed  to  me  their  utter  and  complete 
disapproval  of  the  official  treatment  of  my  colleague.  They  uttered  no 
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word  of  defence  of  what  they  rightly  regarded  as  a  hideous  and  most 
regrettable  blunder. 

I  say  all  this  because  some  six  weeks  after  Dr.  Axham’s  death,  and 
whilst  the  correspondence  was  still  maintained  in  the  Press,  a  speech  was 
made  to  which  I  wish  to  draw  particular  attention.  The  speaker  was  no 
less  a  personage  than  Sir  Donald  MacAlister,  President  of  the  General 
Medical  Council.  In  his  presidential  address  on  June  ist,  1926,  he  dealt 
with  the  Axham  case — especially  with 'what  we  may  describe  as  its  last 
phase.  By  the  action  or  inaction  of  the  G.M.C.,  Dr.  Axham,  whose 
registrable  licence  had  been  restored  by  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians 
of  Edinburgh,  was  denied  the  satisfaction  and  joy  he  craved  of  seeing  his 
name  replaced  on  the  official  list  of  medical  practitioners.  Sir  Donald 
MacAlister  undertook  the  defence  of  the  G.M.C.  I  propose  to  comment 
on  that  defence.  I  think  I  shall  be  able  to  show  that,  so  far  from  explaining 
satisfactorily  and  justifying  fully  the  attitude  of  the  G.M.C. ,  that  defence 
leaves  it  in  a  worse  position,  leaves  it  open,  in  my  opinion,  to  a  charge  of 
deliberate  reprehensible  evasion  of  the  claims  for  justice  made  by  an  old 
and  widely  honoured  scientific  man.  Let  me  premise  what  I  have  to  say 
by  pointing  out  that  it  is  common  knowledge  that — I  quote  Sir  Donald — 
“  toward  the  end  of  the  year  (1925)  a  request  was  received  by  the  G.M.C. 
from  Mr.  Frederic  William  Axham  that  his  name  which  had  been  removed 
from  the  Register  in  1911,  as  a  result  of  a  judicial  enquiry,  be  restored.” 
It  is  equally  common  knowledge  that  “  as  he  (Mr.  Axham)  was  unable,” 
again  I  quote  Sir  Donald,  “  to  make  the  required  declaration  that  he  held 
any  qualification  entitling  him  to  be  registered,  the  Council  was  legally 
precluded  from  dealing  with  his  informal  request.  It  was  ex  gratia 
adjourned  until  this  session  in  case,  in  the  interval,  he  should  be  able  to 
procure  the  restoration  of  one  or  both  of  his  registrable  diplomas.” 

I  am  in  perfect  agreement  that  no  other  course  was  open  to  the  G.M.C. 
m  November,  1925.  Possessing  no  qualification  it  was  very  difficult,  legally* 
for  Dr.  Axham  s  name  to  be  restored  to  the  Register  however  favourable 
the  entire  Council  might  have  been  towards  him. 

But  carefully  note  the  course  of  events  subsequently.  The  Roya 
College  of  Surgeons  of  England  twice — on  December  10th,  1925,  and  on 
January  14th,  1926 — “  decided  that  his  registrable  membership  should 
not  be  restored.”  The  Royal  College  of  Physicians  of  Edinburgh,  on 
January  19th,  1926,  came  to  an  opposite  decision,  and  to  their  eternal 
credit  restored  Dr.  Axham’s  registrable  licence.  That  they  did  this  for 
reasons  which  are  stated  is  a  matter  of  no  moment.  They  did  restore  his 
licence.  Ihus  Dr.  Axham  again  possessed  the  legal  qualification  entitling 
him  to  act  as  a  medical  practitioner.  Naturally  my  colleague  desired  to 
have  that  fact  officially  recognised.  He  had  made  a  formal  application, 
and  that  application  was,  ex  gratia,  adjourned  until  February,  1926.  But 
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Sir  Donald  went  on  to  say  :  “If  Mr.  Axham  had  then  presented  an 
application  for  registration  with  a  statutory  declaration  which  he  could 
not  furnish  in  November  (1925)  that  he  actually  held  a  medical  qualifica¬ 
tion,  and  setting  forth  his  recent  occupation  and  intentions  as  to  practice, 
the  application,  along  with  any  objection  to  his  restoration  that  might  be 
submitted  by  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  would  have  been  considered 
by  the  Executive  Conmmittee  at  its  regular  meeting  on  February  22nd, 
1926.  But  at  that  meeting  no  such  application  and  statutory  declaration 
from  Mr.  Axham  was  forthcoming.  .  .  .  The  first  application  from  Mr. 
Axham  which  either  the  Council  or  the  Executive  Committee  could 
lawfully  entertain,  with  a  view  to  a  judicial  decision,  was,  in  fact,  not 
lodged  until  March  4th,  1926,  when  neither  body  was  in  session.  The 
unfortunate  death  of  Mr.  Axham,  early  in  April,  has,  to  our  regret,  caused 
the  application  to  be  withdrawn  from  our  agenda  paper.” 

Now  I  am  prepared  to  submit  that  speech  to  the  judgment  of  any 
ordinary  person  whether  its  obvious  intention  was  not  to  convey  the 
impression  that  if  Mr.  Axham  was  not  restored  to  full  professional  status 
by  the  G.M.C.,  the  fault  was  his  and  his  alone — that  though  he  had  known 
the  only  condition  upon  which  the  Council  could  act — the  possession  by 
them  of  a  formal  application  for  restoration  accompanied  by  a  Statutory 
Declaration — he  had  for  one  reason  or  another  failed  to  supply  them  with 
the  legal  grounds  for  action  favourable  to  his  cause.  I  submit  that  the  two 
lengthy  paragraphs  in  the  newspapers  of  June  2nd,  1926,  dealing  with 
this  aspect  of  the  case,  put  the  whole  blame  upon  Dr.  Axham  for  any  failure 
to  do  justice  to  his  cause. 

There  is  not  the  faintest  hint  of  any  mistake  or  misunderstanding. 
Yet  what  are  the  facts  ?  They  have  been  set  forth  by  Mr.  A.  W.  Beuttell, 
who  championed  Dr.  Axham’s  case  with  such  energy  and  ability.  In  the 
following  pages  I  give  the  whole  correspondence  that  followed  Sir  Donald 
MacAlister’s  speech  on  June  1st.  Three  days  after  Sir  Donald  made  his 
speech,  viz.  on  June  4th,  Mr.  Beuttell  addressed  a  letter  to  Dr.  Norman  C. 
King,  the  Registrar  of  the  G.M.C. 


263  Norbury  Avenue, 

Norbury,  S.W.16. 

The  Registrar,  June,  1926. 

General  Medical  Council, 

44  Hallam  Street,  W.  i. 

Dear  Sir, 

I  have  seen  the  Press  report  of  the  reference  to  the  Axham  case 
made  by  Sir  Donald  MacAlister  in  his  Presidential  Address  to  the  Summer 
Session  of  the  General  Medical  Council. 
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Sir  Donald’s  contention  is  that  after  the  restoration  of  Dr.  Axham’s 
diploma  by  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians,  Edinburgh,  on  the  19th 
January,  the  General  Medical  Council,  at  the  meeting  of  its  Executive 
Committee  in  February,  would  have  considered  an  application  for  restora¬ 
tion  if  it  had  been  accompanied  by  a  Statutory  Declaration  in  the  proper 
form,  stating  that  Dr.  Axham  actually  held  a  medical  qualification,  but 
that  as  no  such  application  was  forthcoming,  the  Committee  had  no  power 
to  act.  , 

The  actual  facts  are  as  follows  :  On  receipt  of  the  information  from 
Edinburgh  on  January  20th,  a  new  application,  comprising  a  full  set  of 
documents  in  the  form  specified  by  Sir  Donald,  was  prepared  by  Dr. 
Axham’s  solicitors,  but  on  reference  to  you  by  telephone  on  a  minor 
technical  point,  you  objected  to  the  idea  of  a  new  application,  informed  me 
personally  that  it  was  not  necessary,  that  the  Council  had  before  them  the 
existing  application  of  November,  1925,  and  that  they  would  act  upon  that. 

Dr.  Axham,  acting  upon  this  information,  thereupon  set  aside  the  docu¬ 
ments,  and  wrote  you  the  same  evening  in  confirmation,  as  follows  : — 

“  In  consequence  of  the  action  taken  yesterday  by  the  Royal  College 
of  Physicians,  Edinburgh,  removing  the  suspension  of  my  licence  which 
was  imposed  on  May  10th,  1912,  I  understand  that  the  General 
Medical  Council  is  prepared  to  proceed  with  the  consideration  of  the 
application  made  by  me  on  the  21st  November,  1925,  for  the  restora¬ 
tion  of  my  name  to  the  Medical  Register. 

“  As  I  am  informed  that  the  next  regular  Meeting  of  your  General 
Council  will  not  take  place  until  next  May,  I  would  be  grateful  if  the 
General  Council  could  kindly  see  their  way  to  deal  with  the  matter  at 
an  earlier  date,  having  regard  to  my  advanced  age  and  failing  health.” 

If  you  were  mistaken  in  informing  me  that  the  application  of  the  21st 
November  would  be  acted  upon,  the  proper  course  was  immediately  to 
so  inform  Dr.  Axham  and  to  give  him  the  opportunity  to  make  the  required 
new  application  before  the  next  meeting,  but  the  letter  of  January  20th 
remained  in  your  possession  until  after  the  meeting  of  your  Executive 
Committee  on  22nd  February  without  any  such  action  on  your  part,  and 
it  was  by  this  omission  on  the  part  of  the  Council  that  Dr.  Axham  w'as 
deprived  of  the  opportunity  for  his  case  to  be  considered  by  them  before 
his  death. 

In  these  circumstances  it  is  my  duty  to  protest  on  behalf  of  Mrs.  Axham 
against  the  version  of  the  matter  given  by  your  President,  and  to  ask  you 
to  be  good  enough  to  explain  the  omission  of  these  relevant  facts. 

Yours  faithfully, 

(Signed)  A.  W.  Beuttell. 

P.S.  Kindly  reply  to  me  c/o  Dr.  Axham’s  Solicitors,  Messrs.  New- 
burn,  Walker  &  Cato,  3  Raymond  Buildings,  Gray’s  Inn,  W.C.i.,  as  I  am 
leaving  to-day  for  the  Continent  for  several  weeks. 

(initialled)  A.  W.  B. 
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On  June  9th,  Dr.  King  replied  as  follows  : — 


General  Council  of  Medical 
No.  85996  Education  &  Registration  of 

The  United  Kingdom. 

NCK/DL  44  Hallam  Street, 

Portland  Place,  W.i. 

9  thjane,  1926. 


A.  W.  Beuttell,  Esq., 

c/o  Messrs.  Newburn,  Walker  &  Cato, 
3  Raymond  Buildings, 

Gray’s  Inn,  W.C.i. 


Dear  Sir, 

In  reply  to  your  letter  of  June  4th,  I  have  to  say  that  the  statement 
by  the  President  in  his  recent  Address  was  perfectly  correct.  It  is  true  that 
I  expressed  to  you  my  personal  opinion  that  the  Council  would  in  the 
circumstances  not  require  a  formal  application  to  be  made,  but  this  was 
only  my  own  opinion,  and  when  the  matter  came  up  for  consideration  by 
the  Executive  Committee,  their  view  was  that,  taking  all  the  circum¬ 
stances  into  account,  the  case  was  one  in  which  the  Standing  Orders  were 
clear  and  must  be  complied  with,  and  this  necessitated  a  formal  applica¬ 
tion  accompanied  by  the  necessary  statutory  declarations.  The  Executive 
Committee  had  no  power  to  suspend  the  Standing  Orders.  It  was  not 
until  the  Committee  had  met  that  I  was  in  a  position  to  know  their  opinion, 
and  without  loss  of  time  I  informed  Mr.  Axham  of  what  he  must  do. 

Yours  faithfully, 

(Signed)  Norman  C.  King, 
Registrar. 


On  receiving  this  official  communication,  Mr.  Beuttell  most  naturally 
felt  j  ustified  in  directly  approaching  the  President  of  the  G.M.C.  He  wrote 
as  follows  : — 

263  Norbury  Avenue, 

Norbury,  S.W.16. 

July  20 th,  1926. 

Sir, 

I  enclose  herewith  a  copy  of  a  letter  dated  4th  June  addressed  to 
The  Registrar  of  the  General  Medical  Council,  together  with  a  copy  of  his 
reply,  which  I  have  now  received  on  my  return  from  abroad. 

I  regret  that  I  cannot  accept  the  explanation  that  in  advising  me  that  the 
Council  would  not  require  a  formal  application  to  be  made,  the  Registrar 
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was  only  expressing  a  personal  opinion,  as  he  made  no  such  reservation 
at  the  time,  but  on  the  contrary  declined  the  application  in  unmistakable 
terms.  Dr.  Axham  and  his  advisers  acted  upon  the  advice  given  as  from 
the  only  official  source,  and  the  former  confirmed  the  arrangement  in 
writing  the  same  evening. 

Moreover,  the  Registrar’s  letter  fails  to  give  the  explanation  asked  for 
in  my  letter  of  4th  June,  viz.  as  to  why  (if  these  facts  were  brought  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  Executive  Committee,  as  I  assume  they  were)  you,  Sir, 
did  not  acknowledge  in  your  Address  that  the  application  which  you  said 
had  prevented  the  Committee  from  considering  the  matter  at  their  meeting 
in  February,  had,  in  fact,  been  offered  to  and  refused  by  the  Registrar. 

I  had  wished  to  avoid  troubling  you  personally  in  this  matter,  but  in  the 
circumstances  I  must  repeat  the  protest  contained  in  the  last  pargraph  of 
my  letter  of  4th  June,  and  request  you  kindly  to  give  me  the  explanation 
asked  for  therein,  or  alternatively  to  give  the  same  publicity  to  these  facts 
as  was  given  to  your  Presidential  Address. 

Yours  faithfully, 

(Sgd.)  Alfred  W.  Beuttell. 

Sir  Donald  refused  Mr.  Beuttell  the  courtesy  of  a  personal  acknow¬ 
ledgment.  The  reply  came  from  Dr.  King.  It  will  be  observed  that  in 
this  second  letter  the  Registrar  takes  up  new  positions. 

General  Council  of  Medical 
Education  &  Registration  of 

The  United  Kingdom. 

In  reply  please  quote  44  Hallam  Street, 

No.  86568  Portland  Place,  W.i. 

> 

2yd  July,  1926. 

NCK/DL 

A.  W.  Beuttell,  Esq., 

263  Norbury  Avenue, 

Norbury,  S.W.16. 

Dear  Sir, 

The  President  has  directed  me  to  reply  to  your  letter  of  July  20  as 
follows  : — 

On  January  20,  1926,  Mr.  Axham  wrote  that,  in  consequence  of  the 
Royal  College  of  Physicians  of  Edinburgh  having  removed  the  suspension 
of  his  Licence,  he  understood  that  the  Council  was  prepared  to  proceed 
with  the  consideration  of  his  application  for  restoration,  and  he  asked  if 
the  Council  could  see  its  way  to  deal  with  the  matter  at  an  early  date, 
having  regard  to  his  advanced  age  and  failing  health.  The  President 
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directed  that  an  answer  should  be  sent  that  this  request  for  an  early 
consideration  of  his  application  should  be  considered  by  the  Executive 
Committee  of  the  Council  at  its  meeting  on  February  22. 

.  At  the  meeting  of  the  Executive  Committee  the  point  under  considera¬ 
tion  was  whether  Dr.  Axham ’s  request  for  an  earlier  meeting  of  the  Council 
to  consider  his  application  for  restoration  could,  under  the  Standing 
Orders,  be  entertained.  The  Committee  decided  in  the  negative.  Had 
they  decided  in  the  affirmative,  there  would  have  been  ample  time  before 
the  Committee  and  the  Council  met,  of  which  date  due  notice  would  have 
had  to  be  given,  for  a  formal  application,  which  strictly  complied  with  the 
Standing  Orders,  to  be  sent  in  by  Dr.  Axham. 

The  Executive  Committee  was  not  informed  of  the  conversation  which 
took  place  over  the  telephone  between  yourself  and  myself.  There  was  no 
necessity  for  this  to  be  reported  because  the  point  of  whether  the  applica¬ 
tion  already  sent,  in  November,  1925,  was  in  order  or  not  was  not  the 
point  which  had  to  be  considered  by  the  Committee  at  that  stage.  Your 
recollection  of  the  conversation  does  not  agree  with  mine,  and  I  cannot  for 
one  moment  admit  that  I  declined  to  receive  a  formal  application  in  sub¬ 
stitution  for  the  one  already  sent  in.  My  recollection  of  the  conversation 
is  that  it  was  unnecessary  to  send  in  a  further  application  at  the  moment 
until  the  decision  of  the  Executive  Committee  in  regard  to  an  earlier  date 
for  the  hearing,  and  as  to  the  matter  generally,  had  been  made.  It  was  not 
within  my  province  to  decline  to  receive  a  further  application,  and  I  should 
never  have  acted  in  this  way. 

Yours  faithfully, 

(Sgd.)  Norman  C.  King. 


Mr.  Beuttell  deals  very  firmly,  but  calmly,  incisively  and  dispassion¬ 
ately  with  this  reply  in  a  letter  which  he  again  addressed  to  Sir  Donald 
MacAlister.  It  will  repay  careful  perusal.  In  my  view  I  do  not  think  a 
single  doubt  can  be  entertained  by  any  impartial  reader  that  this  letter 
justifies  me  in  affirming  that  the  entire  responsibility  for  any  failure  on 
the  part  of  Dr.  Axham  to  conform  with  any  formalities  rests,  not  upon 
him  or  his  advisers,  but  with  the  officials  of  the  General  Medical  Council 
themselves. 

Tel.  :  Streatham  3999 

263  Norbury  Avenue, 

Norbury,  S.W.16. 

29  thjuly,  1926. 

Sir, 

In  reply  to  my  letter  to  you  of  the  20th  inst.  the  Registrar  of  the 
General  Medical  Council  writes  me  at  your  direction  under  date  the  23rd 
instant  that  the  Executive  Committee  was  not  informed  of  the  conversation 
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which  took  place  over  the  telephone  between  him  and  me  on  January 
20th  (when  he  advised  me  not  to  send  in  the  new  application  which  Dr. 

Axham  had  prepared).  . 

He  also  states  that  there  was  no  necessity  for  my  conversation  with  him 
to  be  reported  because  the  point  of  whether  the  application  already  sent, 
in  November,  1925,  was  in  order  or  not  was  not  the  point  which  had  to  be 
considered  by  the  Committee  at  that  stage,  but  that  the  point  before  the 
meeting  (which  took  place  on  February  22nd)  was  whether  Dr.  Axham’s 
request  for  an  earlier  meeting  of  the  Council  could  be  entertained.  .  This 
statement  is  directly  at  variance  with  his  own  letter  of  9th  June,  in  which  he 
says  that  when  the  matter  came  up  for  consideration  of  the  Executive 
Committee  they  decided  that  a  formal  application  must  be  made.  The 
Registrar  in  fact  wrote  to  Dr.  Axham  to  that  effect  next  day,  saying  that  the 
Committee  had  directed  him  to  do  so. 

The  Registrar’s  explanation  is  also  at  variance  with  the  statement  made 
by  you  in  your  Presidential  Address  as  follows  : — “  If  he  (Dr.  Axham)  had 
then  (after  January  10th)  presented  an  application  for  restoration,  with  his 
statutory  declaration,  which  he  could  not  furnish  in  November,  that  he 
actually' held  a  medical  qualification,  and  setting  forth  his  recent  occupa¬ 
tion  and  intentions  as  to  practice,  the  application  along  with  any  objection 
to  his  restoration,  would  have  been  considered  by  the  Executive  Committee 
at  its  regular  meeting  in  February .” 

It  is  greatly  to  be  deplored  that  the  Registrar  should  have  neglected 
to  inform  the  Committee  that  the  very  documents  without  which  they 
decided  after  consideration  that  they  were  unable  to  act,  and  with  which 
you  state  they  would  have  acted,  had  in  fact  been  offered  to  him,  but  that 
on  his  own  advice  they  had  been  withheld.  Moreover,  I  cannot  think  that 
if  they  had  been  so  informed,  they  would  not  have  found  some  means  by 
which  Dr.  Axham  would  not  have  been  penalised  in  such  tragic  fashion 
for  the  mistaken  advice  given  by  the  Registrar. 

But  this  is  not  all.  It  would  appear  from  your  statement  to  the  regular 
meeting  of  the  Council  on  June  1st,  that  that  meeting  was  allowed  to  remain 
in  ignorance  of  the  facts,  as  the  result  of  which  the  profession  and  the  public 
were  left  to  infer  that  it  was  by  a  fault  of  omission  on  the  part  of  Dr.  Axham 
that  his  case  was  not  considered  before  his  death. 

I  regret  to  be  insistent  on  the  point,  but  I  feel  sure  you  will  agree,  in 
fairness  to  his  memory,  that  your  version  of  the  matter  should  be  corrected. 
Only  in  this  way  can  the  injury  be  made  good,  so  far  as  it  is  possible,  to  the 
late  doctor  in  depriving  him  of  the  hearing  which  ought  to  have  taken 
place. 

Yours  faithfully, 

(Sgd.)  Alfred  W.  Beuttell. 


Once  more  Sir  Donald  thought  fit  to  refuse  the  courtesy  of  a  personal 
reply.  Dr.  King’s  answer  was  in  the  following  terms  : — 
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General  Council  of  Medical  Education  & 
Registration  of  the  United  Kingdom. 


In  reply  please  quote 
No.  86700 


44  Hallam  Street, 

Portland  Place,  W.i. 

yd  August,  1926. 


A.  Beuttell,  Esq. 

263,  Norbury  Avenue, 

Norbury,  S.W.16. 


Dear  Sir, 

The  President  desires  me  to  reply  to  your  letter  of  29  July, 
addressed  to  him,  as  he  is  unable  to  enter  into  any  personal  controversy 
with  you,  and  he  finds  nothing  contradictory,  or  inconsistent  with  his 
official  statement,  in  the  communications  from  me  upon  which  you 
comment. 

Personally  I  cannot  admit  that  I  at  any  time  refused  to  accept  formal 
documents  offered  to  me,  or  advised  that  they  should  be  withheld  from  the 
Council.  Nor  can  I  agree  that  Mr.  Axham  was  in  any  way  “  penalised,” 
in  consequence  of  any  advice  given  to  you  over  the  telephone  from  this 
office. 

If  a  formal  application  for  restoration,  as  presented  by  the  Standing 
Orders,  had  been  forthcoming  at  the  Committee  Meeting  in  February, 
the  Committee  would  have  had  an  opportunity  of  discussing  it  in  a  pre¬ 
liminary  way,  and  of  directing  its  submission  to  the  bodies,  such  as  the 
Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  which  had  a  right  to  object ;  but  the  Committee 
after  such  preliminary  consideration  could  not  have  done  other  than 
adjourn  the  determination  of  the  application  itself  until  the  May  meeting, 
as  the  Council  in  November  agreed.  As  the  formal  application  was  not 
before  the  Committee  in  February,  the  whole  matter  was  adjourned  until 
the  same  date,  and  the  position  as  regards  Mr.  Axham  was  not  prejudiced. 
I  was  directed  by  the  Committee  to  inform  you  (1)  that  the  request  for  an 
accelerated  “  hearing  ”  could  not  be  granted,  and  (2)  that  the  formal 
application  should  be  sent  in  before  the  next  meeting  of  the  Committee. 
This  I  maintain  is  the  fair  reading  of  my  letter  to  you.  I  cannot  admit  any 
other,  but  must  leave  the  matter  there.  I  cannot  carry  the  correspondence 
further. 


Yours  faithfully, 

(Sgd.)  Norman  C.  King, 
Registrar. 


3°8 
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263,  Norbury  Avenue, 

Norbury,  S.W.16. 

19 th  August ,  1926. 

Dear  Sir, 

With  reference  to  your  letter  of  the  3rd  inst.,  I  have  noted  your 
decision  not  to  carry  the  correspondence  any  further . 

It  is  still  my  opinion,  however,  that  the  facts  disclosed  therein  should, 
in  justice  to  the  late  Dr.  Axham,  be  made  known  and  I  wish  to  ask  your 
consent  to  the  publication  of  the  correspondence  to  the  profession,  the 
public,  or  both. 

A  simple  answer,  “  Yes  ”  or  “  No,”  will  be  sufficient. 

Yours  truly, 

(Signed)  Alfred  W.  Beuttell. 

The  Registrar, 

General  Medical  Council, 

44  Hallam  Street,  W.i. 


COPY 


General  Council  of  Medical  Education  & 
Registration  of  the  United  Kingdom. 


Ref.  :  No.  87062. 

NCK/DL. 

A.  Beuttell,  Esq., 

263,  Norbury  Avenue, 

Norbury,  S.W.16. 

Dear  Sir, 

Your  letter  of  the  19th  inst.  has  been  handed  to  me  on  my  return 
from  leave,  and  I  have  to  say  that  although  my  letters  to  you  were  written 
only  for  your  personal  information  and  not  for  publication,  I  have  no  desire 
to  restrain  you  from  publishing  them,  if  you  think  this  will  serve  any  good 
purpose.  But  they  must  be  published  verbatim  and  in  full. 

Yours  faithfully, 

(Signed)  Norman  C.  King, 
Registrar. 


44  Hallam  Street, 

Portland  Place, 
London,  W.i. 

31$?  August,  1926. 
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Mr.  Beuttell  asked  me  to  publish  the  whole  of  the  letters  as  Dr.  King 
requests.  I  gladly  comply,  as  the  reproduction  of  the  entire  correspond¬ 
ence,  it  seems  to  me,  is  both  necessary  and  overdue. 

It  will  be  remarked  that  Dr.  King  sought  to  evade  any  official  respon¬ 
sibility  by  denying  that  he  ever  “  refused  to  accept  formal  documents 
offered  to  him.”  Now  what  Mr.  Beuttell  actually  asserts  he  did  was  to 
advise  that  such  formal  documents  were  unnecessary,  and  in  view  entirely 
of  that  official  opinion,  no  such  documents  were  submitted.  When  he 
denies  that  Mr.  Beuttell ’s  version  of  the  telephonic  conversation  accurately 
sets  forth  what  was  said  I  can  at  least  bear  testimony  to  the  general  contents 
of  that  conversation.  Immediately  after  it  had  taken  place,  and  whilst  the 
memory  of  it  was  fresh  and  definite,  and  long  before  the  conversation  was 
a  matter  of  debate,  Mr.  Beuttell  gave  me  a  detailed  account  of  what  had 
been  said  on  both  sides.  My  perfectly  clear  recollection  of  what  was  then 
told  me  in  every  detail  absolutely  confirms  what  Mr.  Beuttell  states  in  his 
letter.  Whatever  else  is  uncertain  it  is  certain  that  Dr.  King’s  telephonic 
communication  prevented  the  submission  of  a  specially  prepared  applica¬ 
tion  for  restoration  which  was  quite  ready  and  which  Mr.  Beuttell  was  at 
once  eager  to  hand  in.  It  also  seems  indubitable  that  Dr.  King  did  not 
tell  the  Executive  Committee  that  he  had  given  expression  to  certain  views 
of  his  own  with  regard  to  procedure  on  Dr.  Axham’s  part — that  he  kept 
back  that  vital  information  and  allowed  that  body  to  discuss  Dr.  Axham’s 
case  under  the  impression  that  he  had  failed  to  comply  with  certain  legal 
formalities  which  in  their  opinion  justified  them  in  arriving  at  the  decision 
adverse  to  his  appeal. 

The  icy  aloofness  of  the  President,  and  the  curt  dismissal  of  the 
whole  case  by  the  Registrar,  do  not  affect  the  facts.  But  they  will 
not  fail  to  influence  the  opinion  of  impartial  readers  and  justly  make 
them  conclude  that  the  probable  aim  and  intention  of  the  officials 
of  the  G.M.C.  was  apparently  to  play  for  time,  to  ensure  delay — 
such  delay  as  would  permit  the  solution  of  the  Axham  problem  by 
the  one  inevitable  end  discernible  to  all  who  looked  on  the  slowly 
but  certainly  ebbing  life  of  my  loyal  friend  and  colleague.  Anyhow, 
their  regret  at  “  the  unfortunate  death  of  Mr.  Axham  ”  was  tempered 
by  the  relief  they  doubtless  experienced  at  this  solution  of  an  em¬ 
barrassing  problem  ! 

Two  other  matters  call  for  remark.  Sir  Donald  seems  to  have  formed 
the  most  extraordinary  ideas  as  to  the  origin  and  character  of  the  unfriendly 
attitude  of  the  Press  as  a  whole  towards  the  G.M.C.  He  appears  to  imagine 
that  it  is  in  the  hands  and  under  the  all-powerful  influence  of  the  “  unquali¬ 
fied  practitioner.”  By  some  not  discoverable  means,  he,  “  the  unqualified 
practitioner,”  had  secured  control  of  the  newspapers,  had  got  editors  and 
reporters,  contributors,  and  correspondents  under  his  thumb  !  By  this 
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theory  he  explains  the  almost  universal  condemnation  of  the  policy  and 
action  of  the  General  Medical  Council.  Sir  Donald  affirmed  “  some 
misguided  persons,  for  selfish  ends  unconnected  with  the  applicant’s 
(Mr.  Axham’s)  interest,  thought  to  sway  the  tribunal  to  hasty  and  partial 
action  by  means  of  popular  clamour  and  denunciation  directed  against 
the  Council  and  its  members.  They  abused  the  complaisance  of  the  Press, 
and  misled  the  uninformed  public  regarding  the  facts.”  I  think  little 
doubt  will  now  remain  in  the  mind  of  any  member  of  the  public  as  to  who 
was  really  guilty  of  misleading  them  !  A  journalistic  friend  of  mine  went 
into  roars  of  laughter  when  he  read  this  sonorous  nonsense  in  the  columns 
of  the  Press.  The  spectacle  presented  by  the  newspapers  controlled, 
bamboozled,  misled,  by  a  handful  of  “  unqualified  practitioners  ”  moved 
him  to  Homeric  laughter.  To  conceive  of  the  editors  of  the  Times ,  Man¬ 
chester  Guardian,  Truth,  and  a  host  of  equally  eminent  papers  and  pressmen 
playing  the  game  of  “  quacks  ”  against  a  body  of  unprejudiced,  utterly 
unselfish,  disinterested  professional  men  was,  and  is,  too  childish  and 
absurd  for  discussion.  No  speech  made  by  the  President  of  the  General 
Medical  Council  could  so  successfully  have  played  the  game  of  the  critics 
as  did  the  speech  actually  made  by  Sir  Donald  MacAlister.  So  far  from 
there  being  any  ignorance  of  the  facts  on  the  part  of  the  public,  it  was  and  is 
exceedingly  well  informed.  It  is  from  that  acquaintance  with  the  facts 
that  there  sprang  the  indignation,  the  anger  and,  significantly  enough,  the 
demand  for  the  revision  of  the  constitution  of  the  General  Medical  Council. 
As  for  the  claim  of  its  President  that  their  action  in  dealing  with  that  agita¬ 
tion  was  based  upon  the  same  principle  which  inspired  the  Government,  a 
month  later,  to  adopt  the  policy  of  noncompromise  with  the  promoters 
of  the  General  Strike,  well,  it  is  sheer  nonsense.  Judging  by  the  fact  that 
the  Government  nominated,  as  a  Crown  representative  on  the  General 
Medical  Council,  a  politician  in  the  person  of  the  Right  Hon.  E.  Hilton 
Young,  M.P.,  it  appears  to  be,  as  the  Times  in  a  leader  rather  cruelly 
suggested,  “  criticism  of  professional  pedantry  rather  than  gratitude  for 
an  inspiring  example.  Those  friends  of  Dr.  Axham  whose  attitude  appar¬ 
ently  suggests  to  Sir  Donald  a  parallel  with  that  of  the  T.U.C.  have  per¬ 
sistently  argued  that  lay  members  should  be  included  in  the  composition 
of  the  Council.  There  is  no  record  of  a  similar  demand  put  forward  by 
any  of  Sir  Donald’s  colleagues.”  Can  it  be  possible — awful  thought ! — 
that  the  Times  is  under  the  malign  influence  of  some  powerful,  highly 
organised  body  of  “  unqualified  practitioners  ?  ”  Or  does  the  only 
“unqualified  practitioner”  involved  in  all  these  proceedings,  subsidise 
the  Times? 

The  second  thing  upon  which  I  wish  to  comment  is  the  statement  made 
by  Sir  Donald  as  to  the  duties  of  the  General  Medical  Council :  “  There 
is  reason  to  think  that  the  factitious  agitation  against  the  Council  as  an 
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independent  tribunal  .  .  .  has  led  indirectly  to  a  better  understanding  of 
the  Council’s  duties  in  relation  to  the  protection  of  the  public  and  to  the 
training  and  discipline  of  the  medical  profession.” 

My  own  indictment  of  the  General  Medical  Council  has  been  an 
unvarying  one.  That  indictment  is  that  they  have  utterly  and  completely 
failed  to  fulfil  their  duty — so  far  as  manipulative  surgery  is  concerned. 
They  penalised  the  one  broad-minded,  courageous  member  of  the  Faculty 
who  ventured  to  study  these  methods  and  to  approve  of  them.  They 
actually  allowed  him  to  die  under  the  stigma  of  professional  dishonour. 
His  sole  crime  was  that  he  promoted  what  the  General  Medical  Council, 
through  its  President,  says  it  exists  to  accomplish — the  training  of  the 
medical  profession . 

I  do  not  know  how  far  my  readers  may  regard  the  editor  of  Truth  as 
a  free  agent  or  whether  he  also  lies  under  the  ban  of  Sir  Donald.  But 
listen  to  his  judgment  on  the  whole  matter. 

“  Dr.  Axham,”  he  says,  “  was  brought  before  this  judicial  body 
charged  with  associating  or  covering  ‘  an  unqualified  person.’  He  told  the 
G.M.C.  that,  in  his  judgment,  Sir  Herbert  Barker,  by  his  manipulative 
methods  was  giving  relief  in  large  numbers  of  cases  where  orthodox 
surgery  as  now  taught  and  practised  was  unable  to  give  it.  But  when  the 
Council  ordered  him  to  desist  from  assisting  Barker  as  an  anaesthetist 
Dr.  Axham  replied,  in  effect,  that  having  seen  what  he  had  seen,  he  could 
not  reconcile  it  with  his  duty  as  a  medical  man  to  refuse  his  services  for  the 
alleviation  of  pain  incidental  to  a  beneficent  operation,  even  though  by 
doing  so  he  involved  himself  in  professional  disgrace  and  ruin.  Of  all  the 
testimony  to  the  value  of  Sir  Herbert  Barker’s  work,  that  of  Dr.  Axham 
was  the  most  impressive.  Knowing  the  Council  as  we  do,  it  is  conceivable 
that  they  honestly  felt  themselves  bound  to  expel  from  the  profession  a 
man  whose  conduct  reflected  such  honour  upon  it ;  but  at  least,  their 
responsibilities  in  connection  with  the  study  of  medicine  should  have  led 
them  to  investigate  the  information  which  Dr.  Axham  gave  them.  Not 
from  that  day  to  this  has  the  Council  ever  made  an  attempt  to  advance  the 
knowledge  of  manipulative  surgery  in  the  profession.  Why  not  ?  There  is 
but  one  visible  explanation.  The  Council  is  incapable  of  believing,  even 
when  confronted  with  such  impressive  evidence  as  that  which  Dr.  Axham 
gave  in  his  own  person,  that  by  any  possibility  the  ‘  Unqualified  Person  ’ 
can  know  anything  which  is  not  taught  in  medical  books  and  medical 
schools.” 

Personally  I  am  not  interested  in  the  argument  Sir  Donald  pursues  in 
order  to  establish  the  impartiality  of  the  Executive  of  the  G.M.C.  It  may 
be  as  judicial  and  impartial  as  he  labours  to  represent  it.  But  it  is  evident 
that  the  Government  had  doubts  upon  these  important  matters  when  it 
nominated  Commander  Hilton  Young,  M.P.,  as  the  watch  dog  of 
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public  interests.  But  I  am  greatly  concerned  when  I  find  that  most 
judicial  body,  through  its  President,  claiming  to  be  the  responsible  organ 
for  carrying  on  the  “  training  of  the  medical  profession.”  It  affords  me  no 
satisfaction  to  know  that  a  body  which  has  so  often  shown  itself  partisan, 
narrow-minded,  and  intensely  conservative,  is  charged  with  this  enormous 
responsibility.  I  do  not  imagine  for  one  moment  that  I  shall  be  the  last 
man  outside  the  Medical  Faculty  able  to  make  some  small  contribution 
to  the  sum  total  of  its  knowledge  and  skill.  What  guarantees  exist  that  his 
path  will  be  easier  and  pleasanter  than  the  path  I  have  been  forced  to 
tread  through  all  the  years  of  my  working  life  ?  So  far  from  securing  the 
training  of  the  medical  profession  in  what  every  surgeon  admits  to  be  a 
most  valuable  department,  manipulative  surgery,  the  Faculty  in  the  past 
has  been  the  one  insurmountable  obstacle  to  the  spread  of  a  practical 
knowledge  of  its  methods  among  the  rank  and  file  of  surgeons.  Had  they 
adopted  a  different  attitude  towards  me  and  my  work,  there  is  no  reason 
why  manipulative  methods  might  not  have  been  practised  by  all  the 
younger  men  who  have  passed  out  of  the  schools  during  the  last  fifteen 
years.  I  am  confident  that  manipulative  methods,  and  the  whole  art  of 
manipulative  surgery,  would  have  been  in  a  vastly  different  and  more 
advanced  stage  of  development  had  they  been  taught  in  the  schools  during 
the  last  two  decades.  I  pleaded  during  those  years  for  the  right  to  teach — 
as  I  still  plead,  and  plead  in  vain  !  And  yet  Sir  Donald  MacAlister  says 
his  Council  is  responsible  “  for  the  training  and  discipline  of  the  medical 
profession  !  ”  Dr.  Axham’s  case  provides  a  striking  example  of  the  use  of 
their  disciplinary  powers.  Is  my  own  experience  to  be  a  standing  example 
of  the  way  they  manifest  their  desire  to  teach  all  that  can  lesson  the  awful 
sum  of  human  suffering  ? 

> 


My  task  is  ended.  I  can  look  back  over  the  strenuous,  toilful  and 
often  painful  years  that  have  passed  with  something  of  peaceful  satis¬ 
faction  and  serene  hope.  I  have  not  achieved  all  I  hoped  to  achieve  :  I 
have  not  done  all  I  hoped  to  do,  but  I  have  at  least  tried  my  very  utmost 
to  further  the  cause  of  manipulative  surgery  and  to  help  the  thousands 
who  have  come  to  me  for  succour.  I  bear  no  ill-will  or  malice  whatsoever 
towards  those  who  have  been  uncharitable.  For  those  who  were  kind 
and  generous  and  tolerant  to  me  when  I  was  in  the  thick  of  the  fight  for 
the  cause  to  which  I  have  devoted  my  life  I  shall  cherish  feelings  of 
gratitude  until  my  days  on  earth  are  numbered.  Two  of  these — Sir 
Henry  Morris  and  Mr.  Clayton-Greene — have  since  passed  to  another 
world.  My  fervent  hope  now  is  that  these  noble  men  will  find  their  great 
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reward  in  the  full  recognition  of  the  art  of  manipulative  surgery,  and  in 
the  relief  it  is  bringing  and  will  continue  to  bring  to  a  suffering  com¬ 
munity. 

With  such  thoughts  in  my  mind  I  lay  down  my  pen,  and  send  this 
book  out  on  its  travels  through  the  world. 
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